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DOCTRINE AND DUTY 


FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


THE ARMOUR OF LIGHT 


By THE RicHt REVEREND Lucius SmitH, D.D. 
“ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” ROMANS Xiii. 14. 


THE picture that St. Paul sets before us in this passage, 
which the Church brings to our notice on the First 
Sunday in Advent, is the picture of a camp. The 
soldiers are sleeping; but before dawn the réveillé 
sounds, and they are bidden to arm themselves for the 
coming day. ‘“‘ The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand; let us therefore cast off the works of darkness, 
and let us put on the armour of light.” 

The first message of Advent, then, is ‘‘ Awake ”’— 
rouse yourselves from the sleep of carelessness or in- 
difference which is so apt to steal over you. ‘“‘ Cast 
off the works of darkness, and put on the armour of 
light.” 

What is the armour of light, with which we are to 
clothe ourselves? Our text tells us: “‘ Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Amongst the various figures used 
to describe the relation of the Christian to Christ we 
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find this—the putting on of a garment. But what 
does it mean? It is meant to describe the closest 
union and intimacy. ; 

It means, first of all, to yield ourselves up to Him in 
whole-hearted devotion. We may say that we put 
on the Lord Jesus Christ by faith. But what is faith? 
Although Jesus Christ was constantly demanding 
faith of His followers, He gives us no definition of 
faith; so we may conclude that He uses it in the com- 
mon everyday sense in which we use it when we speak 
of having faith in one another. He means trust, 
and love, and loyal devotion. 

Faith in Jesus Christ is not merely believing some- 
thing about Him, though it is based upon our belief. 
We must, that is to say, believe Him to be worthy of 
our trust and love and devotion, or we cannot yield 
ourselves up to Him. But the faith which Our Lord 
demands, and which St. Paul speaks of in his Epistles, 
is the surrender of ourselves in trust and devotion to 
Christ, or to God as He has revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ. It is to take Him as our Saviour, our Ideal, 
our Friend, our Master, and to give ourselves up wholly 
to Him. 

There is a deep significance in a word which St. Paul 
uses again and again. He speaks of himself as “‘ the 
bond-servant of Jesus Christ.”” The slave owns 
nothing, not even himself. He is wholly the property 
of his master. So St. Paul writes: ‘‘ Ye are not your 
own; for ye were bought with a price.” We have 
put on Christ, if we have been so touched and moved 
by the beauty and love of the Lord Jesus that we 
have given ourselvesto Him. ‘“‘ The love of Christ con- 
straineth us; because we thus judge, that One died 
for all, therefore all died; and He died for all, that 
they who live should no longer live unto themselves, 
but unto Him Who for their sakes died and rose 
again.” ; 
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Then, if we have put on the Lord Jesus Christ by 
such a faith; if we have surrendered ourselves to Him 
in whole-hearted devotion, we shall make the great 
principle which governed His life our own. And that 
is—Devotion to His Father’s Will. 

“My meat,” He says, “is to do the Will of Him that 
sent Me, and to finish His work.’ His one great aim 
in life was to do His Father’s Will. “He never set 
before Himself any lower aim. He never allowed 
Himself to be turned aside from the path of devotion 
to His Father’s Will by temptation, by trial, by suffer- 
ing, by the prospect of death itself. His life was a 
perfect offering of loving obedience, which more than 
compensated the Father’s heart for the failures of the 
rest of mankind. It was the one “full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction, for the 
sins of the whole world.” 

If we would put on Christ as our armour for the 
battle of life, we must have something of the same 
devotion to the Father’s Will. “‘ Arm yourselves with 
the same mind,” says St. Peter. The mind or the 
spirit of Jesus is the spirit of one for whom the Will of 
God is supreme. And “if any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ,’’ says St. Paul, “‘ he is none of His.” 

Again, if we have put on Jesus Christ by faith, we 
shall share the great affection which filled His heart. 
His whole life was an outpouring of love for His 
brothers in the Father’s great human family, and it 
reached its consummation upon the Cross. The 
extent and the reality of love is proved by the sacri- 
fices to which it leads. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man 
than this—that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
And Our Lord makes love for others the great test of 
discipleship. ‘‘ By this shall all men know that ye 
are My disciples, if ye love one another.” And our 
love is to have the same mark and token of genuine- 
ness upon it that the Master’s had. It is really to 
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be proved by the spirit of sacrifice. ‘‘ This is My 
commandment, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you.’’ It is to be the same kind of love as the 
love which led the Master to the Cross of Calvary— 
infinitely less, but of the same quality. 

This is the armour of light—the mind, the spirit, 
the righteousness of Jesus Christ, which we are bidden 
to put on. Alas! how little of the mind of Christ we 
have, how poor our devotion, how cold our love! But 
let us not be discouraged; the first sign of our growth 
in grace is the sense of our shortcomings. If there is 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, if there is in us the 
germ of real devotion to the ideal set before us, the 
work has begun and God will bring it to its accom- 
plishment. If we live in communion with the Lord 
Jesus Christ here, we shall ever be growing more like 
Him. And the promise of Heaven hereafter is that 
then we shall be like Him when we see Him as He is. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


THE BIBLE 


By THE REVEREND JOHN PUNNETT PETERS, D.D. 


“ Whatsoever things were written aforetime were written 
for our learning.” —ROMANS Xv. 4. 


WE have a custom of bowing at the name of Jesus when 
we recite the Creed. The reason for doing this is to 
testify our belief that Jesus Christ is Lord, that He is 
Divine, and that to Him belongs the honour due to 
God. Similarly, when the Gospel of the day is an- 
nounced every one rises; but when the Epistle is 
announced you remain seated. The reason why the 
Church makes this distinction between the Gospel and 
the Epistle is clear enough. It is the recognition that 
whatever is from Our Lord or is directly about Our 
Lord, whatever gives us His deeds or His words, 
possesses an authority and inspiration above that of 
any other part of the Bible. 

There is a heresy which was once very common, and 
is even to-day frequently met with among Christians, 
which would make all parts of the Bible equal, treating 
the Epistles of St. Paul, the prophecies of Isaiah, the 
law of the Pentateuch, and the teachings of Our Blessed 
Lord as all equally inspired. Any such view of the 
Bible is heretical, because it is practically the denial 
of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, The 
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Christian Church teaches that God was Incarnate in 
Jesus Christ in a sense in which He has never been 
incarnate in any other man, so that Jesus Christ, and 
He alone, is perfect Man as well as perfect God. It 
was impossible for God to reveal Himself fully in or 
through men, because of the weakness, imperfection, 
and sinfulness of the nature of man. Only in Jesus, 
perfect Man and perfect God, has there been a full 
revelation of God to man. All else is imperfect, more 
or less affected by error and by sin. The Holy Spirit 
may inspire men. The Holy Spirit dwells now both 
in the Church and in the individuals that compose 
that Church, guiding and instructing, giving words to 
the teachers and the preachers ordained to set forth 
God’s truth. In a peculiar sense the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit is given to particular individuals. 
Above all, it was granted to some who stood near to 
Christ, and to some who prepared the way for Christ’s 
Coming. But although the Holy Spirit thus dwells 
and has dwelt in man, the man remains fallible and 
sinful. Were it otherwise, then there would have 
been no need of the Incarnation, no need of the Life 
of Jesus. Were it otherwise, then those men inspired 
by the Holy Spirit would be equal with the Incarnate 
God. Not only has no inspired man been equal to 
Him, sinless and infallible; but, as the Church has 
taught, even those who have undertaken to record 
the deeds of Jesus and to report His words were not 
free from human weakness, inadequacy, and error. 
The Holy Spirit inspiring a man did not take the place 
of the man. It was not the Holy Spirit who wrote, 
but the man inspired by the Holy Spirit—lifted up to 
see things glorious, noble, divine; and yet not removed 
from the weakness, ignorance, sin, and error necessarily 
belonging to his imperfect humanity. The Church, 
teaching this, was unwilling to give us but one record 
of Our Lord, written by one inspired man, because 
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that record would necessarily be imperfect and contain 
errors. Therefore the Church has placed in our hands 
four records of the life and words of Jesus, that we may 
compare them one with another, to eliminate the 
errors by comparison, to supplement the imperfections 
of one by the use of another, so that we may obtain 
a more perfect picture of God Incarnate in man, of 
what the real Jesus was, how He lived, and how He 
died. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul, when en- 
deavouring to express the glory of apprehending Christ, 
prays that they “ being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be strong to apprehend with all the saints what 
is the breadth and length and height and depth, and to 
know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.” 
For he who knows most wisely and most widely, who 
understands the breadth and length and height and 
depth, is the one who is most keenly sensible of the 
fact that Christ passeth knowledge; and the Church 
has given us the breadth and length and height and 
depth of man’s knowledge of Him in the four Gospels, 
only to show us through them that He passeth the 
knowledge of all men. 

Our Lord Himself has warned us most distinctly 
of the imperfections and errors of the Old Testament. 
He has told us that the men who wrote those books, 
inspired though they were, were not so inspired but 
that they could fall into grievous error in the inter- 
pretation of God to man. So, in the Law, it was 
taught, ‘‘ an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” the 
law of retaliation; that a man is justified, not in doing 
an injury to an innocent neighbour, but in exacting 
from one who has done him injury, payment—eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth; and as a result of this, while the 
Jews were taught to do good to those of their own 
nation, to their friends, and kinsfolk, and family, they 
were to hate and take vengeance on the Romans and 
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other foreigners. Prophets and Psalmists took up 
this teaching, and here and there in the midst of 
beautiful sentiments we read words setting forth this 
view, which it is impossible for us to reconcile with the 
teachings of Christ and His Church. ‘‘ They have 
rewarded me evil for good, and hatred for my good 
will,” says the writer of Psalm cix. ‘ Therefore, set 
Thou an ungodly man to be ruler over him, and let 
Satan stand at his right hand; and when sentence is 
given upon him let him be condemned, and let his 
prayer be turned into sin; let his days be few, and let 
another take his office; let his children be fatherless 
and his wife a widow; let his children be vagabonds 
and beg their bread; let them seek it out of desolate 
places; let the extortioner consume all that he hath, 
and let the enemy spoil his labours; let there be no 
man to protect him or to have compassion upon his 
fatherless children; let his posterity be destroyed, 
and in the next generation let his name be clean put 
out; let the wickedness of his fathers be had in 
remembrance in the sight of the Lord, and let not 
the sin of his mother be done away; let them root 
out the memorial of them from off the earth. Let 
all this happen from the Lord unto mine enemies. 
Let mine adversaries be clothed with shame, and 
let them cover themselves with confusion as with a 
cloak.” 

But this teaching, Our Lord says, is wrong. So far 
from being a revelation from God, it is contrary to the 
Will of God. “ Ye have heard that it was said: An 
eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto 
you, Resist not evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on 
thy right cheek turn to him the other also. Ye have 
heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
and hate thine enemy. But I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you, 
that ye may be sons of your Father Who is in Heaven; 
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for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For 
if ye love them that love you, what reward have 
ye? ” 

Again, He denounces the practice of divorce, which 
was common among them for causes other than adul- 
tery. Whereupon they quoted to Him “ Moses,” 
that is, the Law—the most holy part of the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, in the opinion of the Jewish 
Church. Moses suffered a man to write a bill of 
divorcement, and to put his wife away from him if 
she were not pleasing to him. But Jesus said that 
this was not the law of God; that a ‘‘ man should leave 
his father and his mother, and cleave to his wife, and 
they twain should become one flesh, so that they are 
no more twain, but one. What, therefore, God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. Who- 
soever shall put away his wife and marry another 
committeth adultery against her, and if she herself 
shall put away her husband and marry another, she 
committeth adultery.” 

The Christian Church did not immediately perceive 
the bearing of Our Lord’s teaching regarding the Old 
Testament, nor understand how the spirit of His doc- 
trine was to be applied in dealing with the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It was St. Peter who first perceived that 
the teaching of the Old Testament was not in all things 
to be followed. It was through his vision at Joppa 
that he was led to repudiate the teaching of the Old 
Testament with regard to clean and unclean. The 
Hebrew Law taught that certain things were clean 
for men to eat, and ordained of God to be eaten by 
them; and that certain other things were unclean, 
forbidden of God, and that these polluted the man. 
A man might eat the flesh of sheep or of deer; but to 
eat the flesh of rabbits or of swine was to pollute 
himself. He might eat the flesh of fishes having fins 
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and scales. Shad and salmon and trout would be 
clean by this rule; but oysters, and crabs and lobsters, 
and—as the Hebrews understood natural history— 
eels, were forbidden. There was supposed to be 
something which polluted'a man in the touch of these 
creatures. St. Peter took the view, and the Christian 
Church soon learned to follow him, that this, which 
the Jews regarded as a doctrine sent from God, was the 
fancy of men, just as much as were the laws of clean 
and unclean found among the heathen nations round 
about. But it was not until St. Paul began to preach 
the Gospel to the Gentiles that the full meaning of 
Christ’s teaching regarding the Old Testament began 
to be grasped by the Church. Then it was that the 
law of circumcision, so strongly enjoined by Moses, 
was given up as not necessary. It was not a com- 
mandment of God. It was the teaching of men 
about God, what an inspired man had conceived 
that God taught, but not, after all, the teaching 
of God in the sense in which Jesus Christ taught 
God to man. 

Both Our Lord and His followers handled the Old 
Testament with the greatest freedom, discarding a 
vast mass of rites, and usages, and doctrines, which 
had been regarded as commanded by God _ because 
they were taught by inspired men. Christ appealed 
to the witness of the Spirit, God in the heart of man. 
He judged these doctrines and ceremonies by the test 
of the divine truth which was in Him, and He taught 
us an implicit reliance on the guidance of that same 
Spirit of Truth. ‘“‘ When I am gone,” He said, “I 
will send to you the Spirit of Truth, and He shall teach 
you all things.” Above all external authority, the 
ultimate test must be the answer of the Spirit within; 
and the witness of the Church is the witness of the 
Spirit abiding, not in one, but in all, because one man 
is liable to error. He may fancy that it is the Spirit 
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of Divine Truth, the Spirit of God within him, which 
speaks; where in reality it is his own foolishness, 
ignorance, or self-will. To be sure, man must follow 
the guidance of that within which seems to be the 
Spirit of God speaking to him, but he must also recog- 
nize his own fallibility and weakness. The Church of 
God is the voice of the Spirit of God speaking through 
all His saints; and speaking, not in one age, but in all 
ages. Every increase in man’s knowledge of the 
world brings with it an increase in his knowledge of 
God. The more man learns about the world outside 
of him, the more of the truth of God it is possible for 
him to comprehend. And so, from age to age, the 
world may and should learn to understand better 
God’s revelation of Himself; to detect the errors 
which men have made in interpreting God; for if 
Christ be what we believe He is, perfect God and per- 
fect Man, then He and His truth are inexhaustible, 
and we can rise ever higher and higher in the com- 
prehension of Him. 

But some may think that such a view as this, while 
it glorifies Christ, in some way takes away from the 
inspiration and value of the Bible, and particularly of 
those earlier parts of the Biblé which are farthest 
removed from Christ. This difficulty may be met by 
regarding the Bible as being in its growth like the man. 
When you look back on your infancy, your earliest 
recollections are of things where fact and fancy, truth 
and error, are strangely mingled. You learned truth 
through strange mistakes and misconceptions, but 
you learned it nevertheless; and as you look back now, 
those things through which you learned it are full 
of instruction to you, and even yet it is worth your 
soul’s while to go back and dwell on the events 
and on the thoughts of certain periods of your 
childhood. You find in them the Spirit of God 
speaking with a voice which is true to you even 
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now. Out of the midst of all the strange fancies 
through which you learned, comes that voice of 
God’s Truth guiding you still onward—eternal words, 
eternal truth, mixed up with the mere passing fancies 
of childhood. 

From that analogy we may understand what the 
Bible is—the growth of the Church of God, from its 
groping infancy until its perfect fulfilment in Jesus 
Christ. No part of the record of that growth can we 
afford to lose, any more than you, if your life has been 
filled with the Spirit of God, aspiring after better 
things, can afford to lose any of the recollections of 
the way in which so strangely you have been guided 
from infancy onward, until you have become what you 
now are, which is itself but a prophecy of that more 
perfect state toward which you strive. 

The Church has taught us, and teaches us that the 
Lord Jesus Christ is perfect Man as well as perfect 
God, and it has branded as heretics those who in a 
mistaken zeal for the exaltation of Jesus Christ denied 
His Humanity. Not very many years ago there were 
found in an Egyptian tomb some inscribed fragments 
of papyrus, containing, among other things, a part of 
the text of a writing of that heretical Docetic school 
which denied Our Lord’s Humanity, called the gospel 
of St. Peter. It is strange to take this book and read 
the familiar stories of the events in the Life of Our 
Lord and see how they have been deformed and dis- 
figured in the attempt to take out of them everything 
which belonged to His Humanity, because, in the 
mistaken notion of the author, these things lowered 
His dignity and degraded Him Who was God AI- 
mighty. So far from glorifying and exalting Him 
by destroying those traits of His Humanity, the author 
of the heretical gospel has lowered Him, made Him 
neither God nor Man, but some strange monstrosity. 
The Church has taught in the Gospels and the other 
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writings which it has preserved for us in the New 
Testament, as also from the ancient formularies which 
have been recited from the earliest time, that Jesus 
Christ was Man as well as God, and that it is impossible 
to know His Divinity excepting only through His 
Humanity. And what the Church has taught of Him, 
it has taught also by implication of the Holy Scriptures. 
Men mistakenly seeking to exalt the divinity of those 
Scriptures have impeached their humanity, and in 
doing so made of them a thing neither divine nor human, 
but an impossible, misshapen monstrosity. The 
Scriptures so treated and so regarded were set apart, 
as it were a fetish to be worshipped. Man was for- 
bidden to touch them, to explore, to criticize, to 
examine. 

Ah! what a new world of divine truth has been 
opened to the Church by discarding that Docetic 
heresy regarding the Scriptures, and beginning to 
examine them in the way in which Christ and His 
Apostles taught us to examine them; examining them 
as we would examine any writing of man, trusting to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit to lead us to the truth. 
Only by such study of the Bible can we reach a full 
knowledge of its meaning, of its value, of its inspir- 
ation, and of its divinity. It is strong to defend 
itself. The Bible needs no defender. The Spirit of 
God is in it and will reveal Himself to him who 
seeks with absolute truth and candour to explore its 
meaning. 

You hear of friendly critics, and unfriendly critics, 
the enemies of the Bible and its friends. The only 
unfriendly critic of the Bible is the man who goes to it, 
not with an open mind and full belief in God to search 
simply for the truth, but with preconceived notions, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, it matters not; the 
man who is so biased and prejudiced that he cannot 
take truth simply as truth—such men are the enemies 
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of the Bible and its unfriendly critics. Any man who 
comes to it as a sincere and earnest seeker after truth 
is the friend of the Bible because he is the friend of God. 
To him God will show His truth, to him He will give 
His message. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


FAITHFULNESS 


By THE REVEREND GILDART JacKsoN, M.A, 


“Tt ts required in stewards that a man be found faithful.”’ 
—I CORINTHIANS iv, 2. 


To-DAy being the Sunday on which the Office of the 
Christian Ministry is brought before us, with reference 
I suppose to the Ember Season when ordinations take 
place, we must expect that the chief application of 
these words, as indeed the context tells us, is to the 
particular stewardship of the Mysteries of God. 
This application may be used in the first instance, 
and through it one can pass to the general one. 
To-day I purpose, while reminding you of the object 
with which the whole passage was chosen as the Epistle 
for the 3rd Sunday in Advent, to take only the general 
application. This is quite within a legitimate use of 
the words, for though they are adduced to support 
a special statement, yet in themselves they have no 
such narrow intention. “It is required in stewards,” 
in stewards in the ordinary business of life, “that a 
man be found faithful.’ Faithfulness is an essential 
qualification of all stewards, of whatever matters they 
may be stewards, no less or more in spiritual than in 
material things. 

Thus the only thing remaining if we wish to apply 
the words generally to all Christian men and not to 
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those only who may happen to be in the literal sense 
of the word “‘stewards”—that is to men charged with 
the oversight of land or possessions belonging to 
someone else,—is that we should acknowledge that all 
men are stewards in the sense of being set over some 
work and entrusted with some possessions by an 
Almighty Lord and Master. And that we all are 
that, it is one of the commonplaces of our religion to 
assert. Over and over again, directly or by implica- 
tion, this relationship of men to God, as of stewards or 
servants to a Master, is taught us. There is no one 
of us, I suppose, who dare say that all he has is his own, 
to be used by him at his own absolute pleasure, without 
reference to the Will of his Creator. We allow that we 
have duties and obligations. There follows, then, the 
direct application to us that it is necessary that we 
be found faithful. It is required, it is sought for as a 
necessary qualification, that we be _ trustworthy. 
For a field, then, in which to discover whether or not 
there has been a true Advent of Jesus Christ to our 
souls, I will speak of some ways in which this faithful- 
ness or trustworthiness ought to be shown. I need 
not stay to prove to you that this quality is required 
not only by Apostles, but by Our Lord Himself, so that 
to be without it is not merely to have rejected the 
development of Christianity but the teaching of Our 
Lord. You will of yourselves remember what He said 
concerning wise and faithful stewards both in direct 
address and in parable. Let us think, then, of this 
element of the Christian character, that it should be 
faithful, trustworthy, that we who call ourselves 
Christians should be persons on whom others can 
safely depend. 

It is a question both of truth and honesty, of good 
intentions well carried out, and of transparent and 
undoubted sincerity in word and action. There must 
be this—to take one part of our lives, and a very impor- 
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tant part to most of us—in our business transactions. 
I shall not be suspected of wishing to accuse every 
one here of being deceitful and false when I say that 
there is need for us to settle the way in which our 
business transactions would be looked at by anyone 
who happened to know them as clearly as we know 
them ourselves. How much credit should we get 
from such an observer for. good intentions? With 
what thoughts would he afterwards enter upon any 
business transaction with us—would he, indeed, be 
willing to enter upon any? There are so many ways 
in which we can find out whether people ought to 
trust us, or are foolish if they do so. We may, for 
example, for a time be deceived by the customs under 
which we have been brought up, and which are so 
familiar that we neither see their meaning nor feel at 
all aggrieved by their existence; but if our eyes are 
a little opened, they or some of them may teach us in 
this matter. What is the meaning of the whole army 
of inspectors and people of that kind who are continu- 
ally looking after other people’s work? We are 
accustomed to it, an honest man may even find a 
sense of relief in its existence as tending to remove 
possible blame from him; but is it not a confession 
that men and women are not, as a whole, thus trust- 
worthy—they cannot be left to do their work, to build 
their house or to manage their workroom, but someone 
in the interest of the buyer or the public must look 
after them? It may be necessary, I have no doubt 
it is: let each of us consider what he would do if this 
restraint were removed. Let each ask himself: Could I 
be trusted to draw up this estimate, to make this 
article, to deliver this quality or weight, or measure, 
without any check? This is, of course, the same thing 
as asking whether or not our word can be trusted. 
It matters nothing whether the word be said or acted; 
whether on delivery a man says this is so and so, or 
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whether he only contracts at some future time to 
deliver so and so and delivers without any further 
word. In things of this kind can our word be trusted? 
Do we know in our own hearts that we do not try to 
deceive, that we speak and act truth to the best of our 
knowledge and ability—and that willingly, not because 
we fear detection, but because we desire to do what is 
right? If so, we can submit to inspection, knowing 
that, so far as we are concerned, it is simply a precau- 
tion against innocent mistakes: if not, then we must 
feel on each occasion of it, that we are among the 
rogues it is intended to guard against. 

In society, too, it is required that we be trust- 
worthy. It may be within the recognized code of all 
grades of society that certain things are said and done 
of the nature of counters as it were, having no meaning 
and intending to convey none, beyond a general 
impression of politeness and kindly feeling. Of these 
I do not wish to speak harshly. But it may be within 
the recognized code of all grades of society that a man 
should be one thing before his friend’s face, and quite 
another thing behind his back; that in his company 
he should be friendly, or interested, or respectful, as 
the case may be, and immediately on his departure 
should load him with ridicule, or abuse: and this is 
quite inconsistent with anything like Christian trust- 
worthiness. We have to speak ill of people sometimes 
in the way of duty or through inability to set aside 
a direct question: but we need not, and we should not, 
so act towards him whom we blamed or are going to 
blame as though we thought him worthy of all respect 
or even affection. He, whatever he may be, has 
a right to expect us to be trustworthy, that he can 
depend on our word, that he can depend on the 
natural intention of our demeanour towards him. 
We are not, indeed, bound to show abhorrence out- 
wardly and always, of every character we disapprove ; 
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we need not tell this one to his face that he is false, 
that one that he is immoral, another that he is empty 
and vain; but we are bound not to give an impression 
of approval where we have none; we are bound not to 
give cause for any suspicion that we are double-faced. 

And this untrustworthiness may be the occasion 
of another sort, though this latter may and often does 
stand alone. To say things ill of a man behind his 
back is to injure him without giving him a chance to 
defend himself, and may result in all kinds of mistakes 
and inaccuracies. And these are the things that make 
us untrustworthy. Our malice, or our desire to say 
something sharp, or even our lack of attention, drives 
us into a statement that is not true. We are not, 
perhaps, corrected ; it is not to every one that the good 
fortune comes of being put right, but we are remem- 
bered. We are untrustworthy; we have not used 
rightly and well the deposit of information that has 
come to us, or of judgment and intelligence and memory 
that is in us, but have wasted it in misapplication or 
misstatement or exaggeration. The steward has not 
been found faithful. 

There are other unfaithfulnesses besides such as I 
have mentioned. There come our way, to some more 
than to others, according to our position and character, 
confidences of various sorts. People come to us and 
tell us matters affecting themselves or others, perhaps 
with a view of obtaining help or advice, perhaps 
merely from a wish to make confidences to a person 
they think they can trust. Are Christians always 
faithful in things of this sort, even to an implied 
promise, much more to an explicit one? Is it never 
known that even among those who profess to be 
moved by Christian principles, the temptation to tell 
overcomes the knowledge that one ought to be silent? 
What friend can again trust anyone who thus has 
betrayed confidence? I say nothing of the harm that 
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may ensue from indiscreet revelations—that does not 
concern my subject just now. It is enough to refer 
to the loss of trust, to the feeling of being abandoned, 
to the weakening of belief in the reality of Christian 
profession. These follow if we are not faithful, and 
they follow in matters we thought insignificant, where 
we supposed people would not mind, as well as in those 
where we were conscious of error. It is not the 
particular thing that is revealed, it is the revealing 
at all, that destroys the trust. Or we may be guilty 
in another way. If we have been entrusted with 
some charge, if we have made some promise of help 
or care—and idleness or weariness or distaste or some 
difficulty makes us keep that particular talent hidden 
unproductive in the napkin or earth—shall not we be 
convicted of being careless of the commands of Jesus 
Christ? There may be some of us who are conscious 
of delinquencies in great and important matters, who 
have betrayed trust and abandoned the helpless, and 
we may try to excuse ourselves by this or that con- 
sideration; or it may be that our offences are less 
heavy than this and come merely from a promise 
forgotten, or an engagement given up because it was 
too much trouble. But all of us who have these 
memories, though we may not all have fallen to the 
same extent, have been partakers of the same sin; 
have committed the same offence against both society 
and Christianity, have made the condition of the one 
to some extent less stable, have blurred and com- 
promised the reputation of the other. 

To these and like kinds of untrustworthiness there 
comes the natural, and in the end inevitable, result, 
that we are found out and men cease to trust us. 
The Christian religion is built upon the natural charac- 
ters and thoughts of men, and its sanctions and results 
are such as spring, as it were, of themselves out of 
human actions. There needs no external doom for 
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the man who sins by being unfaithful. His sin finds 
the steward out; men cease to trust him. And 
though we may be told that the opinion of our neigh- 
bours is not everything—and this is most true—yet 
the disapprobation of those about us (unless we have 
on our side the testimony of a good conscience, which 
in this case is out of the question) is a punishment 
bitter and hard to bear. No one likes to be despised, 
no one likes to feel that his friends have ceased to 
trust in him, that his word is held as nothing unless 
it has his bond to back it, and is not always accepted 
then; that his information is suspected, his figures and 
numbers are discounted, his promises civilly declined. 
This is one of the ways in which God punishes the 
disobeyers of His laws: He may have others in store, 
but these are surely sufficient, enough to put us on 
thinking whether we have, to any extent, incurred 
them, whether any coldness or little apparent slights 
and turns of speech or manner we have noticed may 
not be the heralds of their coming, and thus lead us 
to remember our duty while there is time, and so to 
husband and use the powers, the faculties, the oppor- 
tunities committed to us that the evil may be stopped 
and we may hear the words addressed to us that mark 
us (let us hope for ever) as “good and faithful ser- 
vants.”’ 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT 


ROADMAKERS 


By THE REVEREND ANDREW AITKEN 


“ Make straight the way of the Lord.’”’—St. JOHN i. 23. 


WE are so used to the comfort and convenience of roads 
that we can hardly imagine a time when there were 
none; yet the days are not so far back when travellers 
in our own land had to make their own roads from 
place to place. In ancient days there were none, 
except where Rome linked up her far scattered 
provinces with highways for the convenience of her 
armies. 

In Old Testament days, when a king wanted to visit 
the various centres of his dominions, an advance-herald 
was sent to proclaim his intention. Wherever he 
went, this was the message that was sounded out: 
“Make straight the way of the Lord.” 

That is the idea of our text. The King of Kings 
proposed to visit His people, and He sent a herald to 
ask them to make roads for Him that He might travel 
with comfort. 

Isaiah was such a herald to his countrymen in 
Babylon, and it was his business to stir the people 
up for their coming deliverance. St. John the Baptist 
was also a herald of the Coming of God. Five or six 
centuries after the words of our text were first spoken 
by the Evangelical Prophet, the Baptist took them to 
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himself, and the people agreed that he was indeed a 
herald. And the same office is filled by all believers. 
To us as much as to Isaiah and John the message has 
come, ‘‘ Make straight the way of the Lord.” 

The Coming of the Lord is one of the greatest visions 
or else one of the greatest delusions that have ever 
visited mankind. Through sheer folly and misunder- 
standing it has, in many cases, become a delusion and 
a snare, in place of being an inspiration to the best of 
devotion and service. The pages of the Bible glow 
with the promise of Christ’s Coming, but a mechanical 
interpretation, bound up with times and places, has 
taken the very heart out of it. Let all theories go by 
the board, and hold fast to the promise. Christ is 
coming again; therefore “Make straight the way 
of the Lord.” It is all a matter of vision. 

Before you can make roads, you must see the need 
for them. The eyes of Isaiah and John were open to 
the facts of life. Both saw the wild untracked wastes 
of human experience, the valleys of vice to be filled up, 
the mountains of wrong to be cut down, and the crooked 
things to be set straight. They began their work 
with a sure understanding of its necessity. 

And we, too, must learn to see things as they are, 
if we are to be roadmakers after the fashion of Isaiah 
and John. Enthusiasm without knowledge is useless ; 
service without understanding is as barren as ploughing 
the sands. In the life of the world there are many 
things dividing man from man, and all from God. 
And no matter what they are, they are all wrong. 

The great desolation of the most appalling upheaval 
this world has ever known still remains with us. The 
dove of peace may be free from her cote, but her cooing 
notes have been changed into the rougher tones of 
fear, suspicion, and discontent. With every breath 
we draw into our minds the poison-gas of uncertainty 
and anxiety. Man’s inhumanity to man still persists, 
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and countless thousands mourn. The Spirit of self 
is still at work, and the world turns its back on God, 
its only hope. 

The old Prophet saw the sorrow of his people, but 
he also saw the salvation of God, and in his days of 
doubt and difficulty he prepared a way along which 
God moved for the fulfilment of His plan to redeem 
the whole human race. The Baptist in his concern 
for the spiritual well-being of his people, went out on a 
mission of repentance by which he made a road that 
led to Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. Through the centuries there 
never has been a time of spiritual dullness or declension 
in which some soul has not heard the call of righteous- 
ness and answered it by making a highway for our 
God. The call rang out in the darkness of the Middle 
Ages, and there were those who gave their lives to the 
making of a highway of light and learning in whose 
freedom we still rejoice. At the heart of every move- 
ment for justice, freedom, and the brotherhood of 
mankind there is this conviction of a Divine call which 
cannot be denied. And the great missionary enterprise 
of to-day has its origin and its moving impulse in 
nothing else. 

There are those who shrink from the task of being 
roadmakers for God. There is so little they can do; 
the world is so large; and there are so many to help. 
The gravest danger is not that we should fail in the 
work, but that we should not try. It is true that do 
what we may we shall never clear away all the pains 
and sorrows of life; it is as true that our opportunity, 
our power, and our life are equally short: with all 
that we have no concern; that is not our respon- 
sibility; our one business is to make it easier for 
God to come to man, and man to God. 

Prayer is the first service we can give. Indeed you 
will not be able to keep your own vision of Christ 
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and His Kingdom without it. And, most certainly, 
if you want to translate your vision into fact, you must 
be much in prayer. This is no cheap or easy ministry. 
It is more than saying what things you think are 
appropriate to God. It is the outpouring of a heart 
that is genuinely interested in the welfare of man, 
and takes hold of God with the earnestness of Jacob 
at Jabbok. 

And of course the reality of our prayer must be seen 
in our service among and for our fellows. Our example 
must back our prayers. It is personal service that 
this world wants. What we really need is a new 
venture for God, which brings Him into the scheme of 
things, and ourselves under the rule of Christ. The 
world must see how strong our own faith is that the 
ideals of God and His Christ will solve all our problems, 
moral and social. 

By a larger love, like the love of God for us, by a 
broader sympathy for the burdened such as the Lord 
Jesus had, by a stronger effort to apply the law of God 
to all the relation, of life in the belief that wrong will 
at last yield to right if we are only enough in earnest; 
by lives of honest purpose and clear shining goodness 
and a love that lives to help, by words that glow with 
sincerity because born of a personal faith, it must be 
our task to show that Christ is God among men, and 
that the one sure hope of the world is His redeeming 
love. 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


Wuy CHRIST CAME 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND Lucius SmitH, D.D. 


“Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” — 
i TIMOTHY 1. I5. 


To-pDAY we are celebrating the Birthday of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our hearts are filled with gladness. 
Do we realize why Christmas Day is a day of rejoicing? 
St. Paul tells us; it is because “Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.” 

He came into the world. The Lord Jesus Christ, 
as the Nicene Creed expresses it, “the only-begotten 
Son of God, begotten of His Father before all worlds, 
God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, 
Begotten not made, Being of one substance with the 
Father; By Whom all things were made: for us men 
and for our salvation came down from Heaven, and 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man.” Or, in the words of St. Paul, 
“Who, being in the form of God, thought it not a 
prize to be equal with God, but emptied Himself, and 
took upon Him the form of a bond-servant.’’ The 
Son of God became Man, was born a little Child, 
passed through the various stages and experiences of 
human life, endured temptation, poverty, toil, sorrow 
and suffering, died upon the Cross, rose again and 
ascended into Heaven. 
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Why was this? Why did He come into the world? 
Why did He endure the experience of human life? 
Why did He die upon the Cross? St. Paul tells us 
that it was “to save sinners.” 

But what is meant by sinners? What is sin? 
Sin, says St. John, is “the transgression of the law.” 
Failure to fulfil the law of God, the law of our true 
nature. God created man because He is a Father and 
because His Father’s heart desired the love and 
devotion of children. This is the end of our being, 
the purpose for which we exist. But men have not 
given to God the love of their hearts and the devotion 
of their lives. They have loved self and not God; they 
have liked to please self and not God; they have 
failed to fulfil the purpose of their existence. How 
is this? God made man free to choose Him or reject 
Him. He wanted a higher service than the perfection 
of a machine which cannot go wrong, and so He made 
men free. And in the exercise of their freedom men 
have chosen wrong; they have chosen the lower 
rather than the higher, the evil rather than the good, 
self-pleasing rather than God-pleasing. And failing 
to fulfil the true end of their being they have brought 
misery upon themselves and upon others. Sin is like 
a terrible disease of humanity spreading its foul 
contagion and producing its evil results everywhere. 
It is the deepest source of human suffering, the 
source of most of the miseries of mankind. If 
there were no sin—in spite of the drawbacks of exist- 
ence, in spite of death itself—this world would be a 
paradise. 

The consciousness of sin is practically universal. 
Renan says, “As for sin I ignore it.” But no deep 
thinker can ignore it. We find the evidences of it not 
only in life but in thought. All the greatest literature 
of the world throbs with the realization of it. Every 
religion attempts to deal with it. Sacrifices and 
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ceremonies of purification are practically universal. 
The shadow of it falls upon all human life. 

Our own lives are marked by it, our own consciences 
bear witness to it, our own hearts are darkened by it. 

Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
How does He save sinners? By giving them a new 
faith, a new hope, a new love. 

He gives them a new faith. One of the terrible 
consequences of sin is the loss of the Vision of God. 
It is the pure in heart who are blessed, because they 
can see God. Men’s thoughts about God depend upon 
their character. If they are proud, selfish and lustful 
they will attribute similar characteristics to their 
deities. And then their thoughts about their gods 
react upon themselves and tend to make them what 
they are. The gods of most heathen religions are 
magnified men, having all the evil passions that are 
found in humanity. They are like men, only greater 
in power. 

But how are men ever to attain to higher thoughts 
about God? Because there are some men of purer 
hearts and clearer insight than the rest. We call them 
Prophets. They have a clearer vision and they can 
tell others what they have seen. There was one race 
of men in the world, the Jewish, which was the prophetic 
nation amongst nations. They had realized not only 
that the gods were mighty. They had come to know 
that God was One and that God was Holy. Their 
mission was to teach the rest of mankind this great 
truth that they had learned. 

And then came into the world Jesus, the Prophet 
of Nazareth of Galilee. He taught men, with a fullness 
and clearness never reached before, that God’s very 
nature was Love. He not only taught it in words, 
but He taught it by His life of love and by His death 
of sacrifice. For He claimed to be the manifestation of 
God. ‘He that hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” 
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He said. And those who accept His teaching and 
submit to His claims gain a new conception of the 
Holiness and of the Love of God. 

And He gives men anew hope. If you want to save 
a sinner from his sin, you must first save him from 
despair, you must inspire him with hope. You must 
free him from the sense of helplessness due to the guilt 
of the past, the difficulties of the present, the darkness 
of the future. And this was what the Lord Jesus 
Christ did upon earth. He brought new hope to the 
despairing, those who regarded themselves and were 
regarded by others as hopeless. And this is what He 
does now to all who will trust Him. No one need 
despair. The guilt of the past may be forgiven. He 
tells us that the Love of God is ever waiting for the 
penitent, like the love of the father in the parable 
going out to meet his prodigal son. And He promises 
us that the help of the Holy Spirit will never be with- 
held from those who seek it—to strengthen us, to 
comfort us, to guide us, and to lead us amidst all the 
difficulties and hindrances and temptations of the 
present and the future. 

And He inspires us with a new love. The only thing 
that can drive the love of evil out of our hearts is a 
greater love. And He wins us by His own Love. 
He came into the world out of love to us. He died 
upon the Cross out of love to us. And if we really 
believe in this love it will change our hearts and 
transform our lives. For we shall live under the 
constraining influence of the Love of Him Who loved 
us and gave Himself for us. 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS DAY 


THE ADOPTION OF SONS 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A, 


“And because ye are sons, God hath sent forth the Spirit 


of His Son into your hearts, crying, ‘Abba, Father’. 
j _ —GALATIANS iv, 6. 


In the Christmas Collect which is repeated to-day, 
in the Gospel for Christmas Day, and in the Epistle 
for this Sunday after Christmas, our new birth or 
adoption as children of God is connected with the 
Coming of the Only-begotten Son of God into the 
world. ‘‘He came unto His own,” says St. John, “and 
as many as received Him, to them gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them that believe on 
His Name; who were born not of blood, nor of the 
will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” 
And to-day’s Epistle says: ‘‘ When the fullness of the 
time was come, God sent forth His Son, born of a 
woman, born under the law, that He might redeem 
those who were under the law, that we might receive 
the adoption of sons.” 

Both these passages seem to support a view often put 
forward, viz., that it is only those who are regenerate 
and made God’s children by adoption and grace who 
are really God’s children at all. This, it is said, is the 
teaching of the New Testament, which gives no 
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countenance to the doctrine that all human beings are 
children of God, and that God is the Father of all. 

Now it is true that when the New Testament Epistles 
speak of the Fatherhood of God, it is nearly always 
in reference to baptized Christians, made children of 
God through faith in Christ ; but this is a very different 
thing from saying that it applies to them alone. 
The New Testament accepts the doctrine of Genesis 
that man was created in the image of God, which is 
enough to justify St. Luke in calling Adam “the son of 
God.’’ And the Bible is clear against the notion that 
God’s image in man was lost through the Fall. It is 
still, even after the wickedness before the flood, the 
ground of God’s command against murder: ‘In 
the image of God made He man.” St. Paul speaks 
of man as “the image and glory of God”; and St. 
James says that with the tongue “we bless God, even 
the Father, and curse men who are made after the 
similitude of God.” 

But it is argued that the word “adoption” dis- 
proves the theory that human beings were children of 
God before their adoption in Christ Jesus, for no one 
adopts as his children those who are such already. 

But it is dangerous to push a metaphor too far. 
St. Paul alone uses this word “adoption,” and he only 
five times, and once he explains “our adoption” as 
meaning “the redemption of our body”’ for which we 
are waiting, its final deliverance from the power of sin 
and death. If, then, there could be no adoption 
where there was sonship already, none of us could 
call God our Father until death is swallowed up in 
victory. ‘‘Adoption” here means, then, the com- 
pletion, the vindication, the full manifestation of the 
Christian’s sonship which will be made at the final 
resurrection. And similarly our adoption as sons 
in Jesus Christ and through faith in Him may mean 
our recognition by the Father and our advancement 
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to the full position and privileges of sons who have 
come of age. That seems clearly the meaning in the 
passage from which the Epistle is taken. 

St. Paul is speaking of Jews and Gentiles alike as 
heirs, and accordingly children of God, who—before 
Christ came—were under age, infants. He compares 
them to a boy, who is heir of an estate, is indeed already 
its lawful possessor—“‘he is lord of all”’ : but is not to 
enter upon the enjoyment of it till the time appointed 
by his father. Meantime he differs nothing from a 
slave—not that he is treated harshly, for slaves were 
not necessarily treated harshly—but he has no 
freedom, he is allowed no will of his own. His estate 
is managed by a steward, he himself is under the 
direction of a tutor or guardian. 

That was just the position of the Jews under their 
God-given law; and of the Gentiles under their various 
human institutions, laws, governments, which served 
a similar purpose of bringing them into some sort of 
order, restraining and civilizing them, subduing to the 
useful and the good. Both the Law among the Jews, 
and worships, philosophies, laws and governments 
among the Gentiles were doing God’s work of prepara- 
tion for Christ. 

When the fullness of time was come, when the time 
appointed had arrived, Christ came, and all this pre- 
paratory discipline was at an end. And then those who, 
till now, had been treated as infants, though they were 
God’s children and heirs, received ‘‘the adoption of 
sons.’’ The word strictly means— and perhaps means 
here—“‘received again,’ had restored to them what 
they had forfeited and lost. In Christ—in the Beloved 
—they were accepted as God’s dear children, they were 
recognized and treated as sons, and received into the 
position of sonship. 

“And because ye are sons, God sent forth the Spirit 
of His Son into our hearts” (“our hearts,” says the 
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Apostle, including himself among them), “crying, 
‘Abba, Father.’”’ 

This is in many ways the true aim and supreme 
task of our lives—to be in heart and temper what 
we are in outward fact, to realize what in God’s eyes 
is even now our actual position, to live in accordance 
with the privileges bestowed on us. God, of His free 
grace, has for Christ’s sake and in Christ made us His 
sons; but that this which is true in actual fact may 
be the living spring and inspiration of our lives we 
need the Spirit of the Son to dwell in our hearts, 
we need to surrender ourselves more earnestly to His 
guidance. 

Surely, as we look forward to a New Year, taught 
by many a sad and humiliating experience in the past, 
we shall feel that there is no gift we need so much as 
the Spirit of God’s Son to teach and lead us to be true 
sons and daughters of God—true in heart and spirit 
asin mere fact. Through all that the uncertain future 
may bring forth, to have the blessed childlike spirit 
crying “Abba, Father” in our hearts: to look up, 
whatever may happen, with loyal love and happy trust, 
to our Father in Heaven, this is, indeed, to make the 
path of life a heavenly way. 

Clouds, nay, storms may come, trials hard to bear, for 
what child is there that the Father chastens not; 
but all may serve, as George Herbert says, to toss us 
to our rest, if we keep the child’s heart of trustful 
love. Friends may turn from us in coldness and 
estrangement, but it will be ours to know that the 
Father’s heart will never be closed against us. A 
Father’s love may sometimes be stern, but it is tender, 
faithful, long-suffering, and it is universal, not despising 
the weakest or most ill-favoured of His children. 
And amid all joys and pleasures that brighter days 
may bring, the chiefest joy for the true child of God 
will be to feel the sunshine of the Father’s Love. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Att Tuincs NEw 


By THE Ricut REVEREND HERBERT Louis Witp, D.D. 


“T saw a new Heaven and a new earth... . And 
He that sitteth upon the Throne said, ‘Behold, I make 
all things new’.””—REVELATION Xxi. I. 5. 


THERE is a wonderful freshness and beauty about 
these verses and about the whole chapter in which they 
stand. The whole Book of the Revelation has led 
up, step by step, to these final chapters which we 
have been reading on the last days of the year. The 
second of these two verses which I have chosen to 
bring before you to-night has a unique character of 
its own. In it, for the first time in the book, God 
Himself is represented as speaking: that fact alone 
lends a peculiar emphasis to the words: “He that 
sitteth upon the Throne said, “Behold I make all things 
new’,”’ and the emphasis is deepened by the comment 
of the Angel, which follows in the second half of the 
verse—“ He that sitteth upon the Throne said, ‘ Behold, 
I make all things new’,”’ “and he,”’ ie., the Angel, as 
is shown by a slight change in the original Greek— 
“he said unto me, ‘Write: for these things are true 
and faithful’.”’ The heavenly witness drives home 
upon the seer the importance of the statement as one 
that is without fail to be written down and spread 
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broadcast over the world:. “Behold I make all things 
new.” 

Ah! but you will say, or someone will say—It is 
only a vision—the baseless fabric of vision: we hear 
the chapter read once a year or less; it flows pleasantly 
over our minds ; but presently the vision fades among 
the hard tasks of real life and leaves not a wrack behind. 
It is with these chapters, as with all the book in 
which they stand, the world which they describe 
is very pleasant and very beautiful, no doubt, but it has 
no relation to the world of ordinary life. ‘Behold, 
I make all things new’’—where is the sign of it? 
“Behold, I make nothing new” would surely be more 
true; “there is nothing new under the sun”; “as 
things have been they remain.”’ It is a vision—the 
baseless fabric of a vision. 

Is that true? Is that our position? Or do we take 
this book in its essence and these chapters above all 
as dealing not merely with realities, but with the 
greatest realities of all? Are we content to see as 
the objecting world sees: “it’s just a vision’’—or do 
we want to see as John of Patmos sees: “‘ These words 
are true and faithful’; “Behold I make all things 
new”? 

And first let us ask—as it is always reasonable to 
do—what is the general character of the book? Is it 
a great work of imagination pure and simple; or does 
it deal with realities, in strange and wonderful language, 
it is true, conditioned by the thought of the time and 
the fear of detection in an age of persecution—but 
still things that were happening—things as they were? 
Now, if there is one point that is becoming ever more 
clear to us in our study of this book in the light of 
recent research it is this: the writer uses indeed the 
language of imagery, beasts and dragons and the rest, 
but in a greater degree than any other apocalyptic 
writer he uses it to describe a world of reality and 
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the conditions under which his contemporaries were 
living. Sir William Ramsay has shown us how the 
letters to the seven churches at the beginning of the 
book are full of references to the actual conditions of 
those cities at the time, and no doubt if we knew more 
of contemporary history we should know more of the 
facts to which the writer refers. At any rate, we may 
say that the vision is not baseless in the writer’s own 
view; that is not this writer’s way; he intends his 
words to have a very definite and concrete meaning 
in the world of experience. And so when he hears 
the Divine voice say “Behold I make all things new,” 
and when he sets the words down, we may be sure that 
he thinks that they have a definite meaning and refer 
to a work that is actually going forward. For him, at 
any rate, the vision is not baseless. 

But again you ask—‘“‘Is it true? Is it a fact that 
the work of the Incarnation is so great and unique a 
thing in the world’s history that the seer can hear the 
Divine voice saying of it ‘Behold I make all things 
new’? We have nineteen centuries of Christianity, and 
where are the signs of this renovation—this renewal 
of the world?” If we were historians I believe that 
we should see them written all over Europe and 
especially over the life of this England of ours. It was 
a marvellous work starting from such small beginnings 
—the little band of friends—the little group in the 
upper room at Jerusalem. It is surely marvellous 
how the religion of these people in a few centuries 
became the religion of all the Roman Empire and 
conquered the fierce barbarian conquerors, like our 
own Anglo-Saxon ancestors, and did away with the 
gladiatorial shows and many another evil thing, and 
trained and civilized multitudes of people, and at last, 
almost in our own time swept away slavery—it was 
Christianity that did that—real Christians like Wilber- 
force and others—and still it goes on, making nations, 
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and concerning itself with the betterment and renewal 
of the world. We can depreciate the influence of 
Christianity, but I do not gather that the freed slave 
depreciates his liberation; I do not gather that the 
Uganda Christian wants to go back to the good old 
times before Christ came to his country. No! as we 
read the history of the past and of the present, and 
compare the aspirations of mankind to-day with all 
that went before the Coming of Christ, I think 
that we shall believe that there is some ground, even 
in history, for the vision after all—that the Prophet 
of Patmos heard aright the voice from the dim mystery 
of the Throne. 

You will say the progress has been very slow. 
It has been slow because God has chosen to carry out 
the work through men—not through Angels of the 
Presence, but through men. To our shame and 
humbling it has been slow, because it is a work that can 
only be carried out by the converted—by the servants 
of God—by the fellow-servants of the Angels, with the 
testimony of Jesus and the spirit of prophecy. It isa 
reform, a renewal that does not work from without 
inwards, but from within outwards. It is the whole 
message of this Festival: “He is not a Jew”’—a 
member of the people of God, a Churchman, a Chris- 
tian—‘‘who is one outwardly; neither is that cir- 
cumcision which is outward in the flesh; but he isa 
Jew who is one inwardly; and circumcision is that 
of the heart, in the spirit, and not of the letter; whose 
praise is not of men, but of God.”” The work is God’s 
work. Hemakes—not we—the new life, the new world: 
only, all down the ages, the Christian ages no less than 
those that went before, we have been so rebellious. 
We would not leave room for God, for the Spirit of 
God, for the grace of God in our hearts; we would not 
have this Man to reign over us as a real King; we 
always had some better way, some modification, some 
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excuse. He asked for our love, our heart; and we 
gave Him a stone—a stone pillow for His head out 
there upon the lone hill-side. He sought our hospi- 
tality, and we cradled Him ina manger. He claimed 
a Throne, by all rights of Kingship, and we gave Him 
a Cross. That is the history, and it is not only a 
history of nations, but of individual lives: of Peters 
who deny because a woman laughs; of valiant fol- 
lowers with swords who run away at the first sign of 
danger or of inconvenience ; of poor weak human nature 
that stands afar off beholding these things, and not 
with Mary and John where the blood is falling and the 
crowd is surging to and fro. ‘Behold, I make all 
things new,” says God; but before you can do it as 
His fellow-worker, the renewal must be in yourself: 
before you can share the work, you must change: 
the failure is not in God: it is rot an error in the hearing 
of the seer: he based himself upon truth and fact, 
and we can see well enough that he was right; but— 
and it is again the lesson of history—men all down these 
nineteen hundred years have been prone to choose 
the easy way—the broad path—to begin reform 
anywhere but where it ought to be begun. How 
often in those ages have men evolved excellent in- 
stitutions, wonderful systems, brilliant methods of 
government and the rest; and they failed, not because 
the institution was bad, but because the men were 
bad and could not work it. Monarchy depends on the 
king: oligarchy depends on the oligarchs: and 
democracy, as we are all learning, depends on the 
demos. The best institutions will be ruined by bad 
people, or people without ideals, or people who are 
unconverted and can only quote Scripture (like the 
Devil) to their own purpose. ‘“‘ Where there is no vision 
‘the people perisheth”’; and they will perish under any 
system. “God is making all things new,” and He 
is ready to make them new through us; but He can 
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only make them new in the smallest corner of the 
world through us if we let Him make us new first. 
“Cast me not away from Thy presence: renew a right 
spirit within me.’”’ There is work waiting, and it is 
for us—good works prepared for us to walk in; but 
we shall only do it by the grace of God. 

“Behold, I make all things new.’’ Perhaps we are 
doing wrong to attempt to judge God on the great 
scale of history: perhaps there the enemy may rain 
his doubts, his arguments, and shake our confidence 
for a while, now this way and now that. If we would 
get the confirmation of the truth, we must turn to the 
sinner—to Mary Magdalene and thousands like her, 
to the thief upon the cross, to St. Augustine, to the 
man who was won last year from drunkenness and 
vice and is ready to give his testimony to-night. 
Ask him—ask them: is St. John right? is it a 
vision? or did he base his words upon experience and 
fact? That day you turned—these years that fol- 
lowed—was it true? did He make all things new for 
you? clean for unclean, fair for hideous, the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness? What is the 
answer? surely, “Yes.” 

If we would get confirmation of the truth, we must 
turn to the mourners, the people who have really 
loved and lost, the folk who have little ones laid up 
with Him. Tell us, is it true? is it a vision? did St. 
John hear? does He alone make all things new? 
Does He, and He alone, wipe away the tears? are the 
former things passed away with their great load of 
bitterness? 

A happy new year. I wish it to you all. You wish 
it to each other. Let us wish it in this deep true 
sense where Christ makes all things new. 


THE EPIPHANY 


“GOLD, AND FRANKINCENSE, AND MYRRH.” 


By THE REVEREND ANcus M. Mackay, B.A. 


“They offered unto Him gifts, gold, and frankincense, 
and myrrh,’—St. MATTHEW il. II. 


Our text teaches that we are to bring to Christ the 
gold of our material wealth; the frankincense of our 
adoration and enthusiasm; the myrrh of our sanctified 
affliction. We are to bring Him gold because He is 
our King, incense because He is our God, myrrh because 
He is our suffering fellow-man. God asks His children 
to dedicate these things to Him, because otherwise 
they would be highly dangerous to their possessors, 
It is as though a father saw his young son playing 
with a razor-edged dagger, and cried “Come and give 
it to me, my child.” Not for His pleasure but for 
our profit, Christ demands of us our gold, our frank- 
incense and myrrh. 

First, we are to give to Christ our gold. We are 
to give it, because to withhold it is most dangerous. 
It only ceases to be harmful when placed in Christ’s 
hands. How many souls are ruined by the love of 
money for its own sake. We picture to ourselves a 
miser, as a man who lives in want and wretchedness, 
and gloats nightly over the coins stored away in some 
secret hole or corner of his dwelling. But as there is 
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intemperance to be found in respectable homes, where 
it is least suspected (the intemperance of secret drinking, 
whose victims have outwardly nothing in common 
with the drunkard who disturbs the public peace with 
oaths) so there is the secret vice of miserliness. I have 
known elderly ladies, whose manners and conversation 
were most kindly and sympathetic; educated men 
whose address was frank and generous; affectionate 
wives and mothers in connexion with whom one could 
imagine nothing that was not engaging; but on a 
nearer acquaintance, alas, it became evident that this 
ugly vice of miserlinesss had eaten away like a canker 
all that was beautiful in character. We need not be 
surprised that Scripture is a thousandfold more 
solemn in its warnings against this vice than any other. 
There is nothing else that so affects the whole nature. 
Drunkenness itself may leave a man, in some respects, 
not destitute of generosity and kindliness. But 
miserliness, greed, the love of money for money’s sake, 
extinguishes every noble impulse, and leaves the man’s 
nature but as an apple of Sodom; fair it may be on the 
outside, but within nothing but bitter dust and ashes. 
Since to some souls there is this terrible fascination 
about money, surely our only safety is to rid ourselves 
of the responsibility which attaches to it, by taking it to 
Christ. 

And I need hardly say that this fatal fascination is 
not the only evil which attaches to money. St. Paul 
defines the love of it, as the root of all kinds of evil. 
And so it is. There is no sinful gratification which 
money will not help you to. It will help the vain 
woman to indulge her love of dress; it will minister 
to the proud man’s sense of pride. Would you 
satisfy the lust of the flesh, or the lust of the eyes, or the 
pride of life? Money is the talisman that will bring all 
your desires within your reach. Herein is the awful 
power of money, that the Devil can use it as a bait by 
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which to entice us to every kind of sin. There is no 
security in the use of it, till we give heed to the words 
“The silver and the gold are Mine, saith the Lord,” 
till we act always on the understanding that it is 
Christ’s, not ours; that we are to expend it (that is) 
not selfishly, but as Christ would approve. 

And not only is money selfishly possessed _peril- 
ous to the individual; it is perilous to society. I do 
honestly believe that the great obstacle to the coming 
of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is the misuse of wealth. 
This constitutes a fatal bar to true national progress. 
A nation’s greatness is to be measured by the condition 
(physical, mental, and spiritual) of the millions com- 
posing that nation, and not by the condition of a few 
cultured men at the top of the social scale; and the 
grasping character of many so-called Christians has 
led to this, that while some have possessed boundless 
wealth, millions have been kept in a poverty which is 
positively irreconcilable with decency, self-respect and 
religion. In saying this I am but reminding you of 
that which is written on every page of the Bible, that 
we should look, not every one upon his own things 
merely, but every man also upon the things of others, 
and that hastening to grow rich at the expense of our 
brethren is a great social crime to be abhorred by all 
who profess to rule their life by the teaching of Christ. 
Look into the evils of the body politic in our own day; 
examine the social sores which are the weakness and 
reproach of our country, and you will find that many 
of them arise from this fact, that capital is not con- 
secrated, that we do not carry our religion into our 
commercial relations. Christ has come to form a 
Kingdom on earth, a Kingdom of righteousness and 
equity and peace; and until we recognize Him as our 
King, until we offer to Him the gift of our gold, and let 
Him have the direction of it, it will not cease to be a 
source of evil to us, as a nation and as individuals, 
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In the second place, we are to offer to Christ our 
frankincense. Incense is the gift which is offered only 
to God, and it is because we acknowledge Christ to be 
Divine that we bring to Him the incense of our lives. 
But what is that incense? Surely it is devotion, love, 
enthusiasm. And here again, the gift is not only 
necessary to promote God’s glory, it is necessary to our 
own safety. Every great revolution in the world, 
says Emerson, “‘has been the fruit of some enthusiasm.” 
That is true. Enthusiasm is the greatest motive- 
power known to man; it is the most potent force in the 
human sphere, startling and awful sometimes in its 
manifestations. And just as an earthly father would 
not willingly have his inexperienced child left in 
charge of some fearful explosive or some complicated 
machine, so our Heavenly Father wills not to leave us 
in possession of this giant force. We are to bring our 
enthusiasm to Christ, otherwise it may do us only harm. 
The eastern devotee, who to please his false god 
undergoes the most fearful torments, without wincing, 
is a sincere enthusiast; but what is the fruit of his 
enthusiasm but suffering to himself and the extension 
of cruelty and superstition among his fellows? The 
chief actors in the French Revolution were all sincere 
enthusiasts, even the bloodiest of them; and though 
there was a mixture of good in their aims, yet inasmuch 
as Christ had no part in them, a deluge of blood and a 
carnival of cruelty resulted, at which mankind still 
shudders. So as regards individuals. Here is one 
who has an enthusiasm for science; but inasmuch as 
love to God has no share in it, the pursuit leads to the 
atrophy of many of the finer faculties and the blunting 
of feeling, till at last the man gets to love science for 
science’ sake, grows inhuman and becomes perilous 
like a-fiend. Here is another who has a passion for 
literature and culture; but it all begins and ends 
in self, and so makes him such a one as the squire in 
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Robert Elsmere, pious, supercilious, cynical, a despiser 
of his kind. No, we cannot be trusted with this great 
power over character uncontrolled. Take it to 
Christ, and He will teach you how to employ it only 
tonobleends. Yes, and to offer to Him the incense of 
your enthusiasm as to God. It is not till we realize 
the Divinity of Christ that our zeal becomes sanctified. 
Bring to Christ the frankincense of your love and 
devotion and zeal, and He will turn these into the 
right channels, and will teach you to expend them on 
whatsoever things are lovely, pure, honourable and of 
good report. 

Then I pass on to say, in the last place, that we 
must offer to Christ the myrrh of our sanctified 
afflictions. In ancient times myrrh was used. in 
embalming, it was suggestive of death and mourning. 
Therefore, typically the story of the Magi teaches 
that we are to bring our sorrows to Christ as our 
fellow-sufferer. Withhold them from Him, and they 
too become to us a source of harm. Not till they are 
laid at His feet are they seen to be channels of blessing. 
I have known men suffering from some deformity 
or bodily defect, whose natures were misshapen in 
keeping with their bodies. Their infirmity had soured 
them and distorted their characters. I have heard 
of affectionate women so hardened by bereavement 
that they vowed, and kept the vow, never to enter a 
church again. And I have known the very opposite 
effects result from the same causes—for whether the 
trouble has been taken to Christ or kept from Him 
has made all the difference. It is a mistake to suppose 
that suffering automatically makes for righteousness. 
On the contrary, the natural tendency of pain is to 
make us selfish. Think how the throbbing of a single 
nerve will blot out the universe (so to speak), destroy 
all the healthy interest in men and things felt a minute 
before, and concentrate vividly all our consciousness 
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on self. No, it is only when we take our pains and 
sorrows to Christ, and interpret them there, that they 
become a blessing to us. Give to Him not only gold 
as to a King, and frankincense as to a God, but also 
myrrh as to a fellow-man. It is when we see in Christ 
our fellow-sufferer, One Who was afflicted in all our 
afflictions and tempted in all points like as we are,—it 
is only then that we recognize that wonderful power 
to soothe and comfort us which resides in Him. For 
we link that Humanity on to the Divinity. As we 
watch the Saviour’s progress from dark Gethsemane 
to bitter Calvary, and from Calvary to shining Olivet, 
and see Him disappear on the clouds of Heaven, a 
light breaks in upon us, and we say to ourselves 
“As He is so are we in this world; so our light affliction 
which is but for a moment, shall work out for us a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory,’ then we 
understand St. Paul’s paradoxes “When I am weak 
then am I strong. I rejoice in tribulations.”’ Thus 
our sorrows, like our enthusiasms and material means, 
only cease to be harmful when they are given to Christ. 

Let us, then, offer to Him gold and frankincense and 
myrrh; and we shall be the richer for our giving, for 
we shall find that all things are ours, whether the world, 
or life, or death, or things present or things to come; 
all are ours, if we are Christ’s. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


THE LOVE oF CHRIST’s APPEARING 


By THE RicHT REVEREND HERBERT Louis WILD, D.D. 
‘All them that love His appearing.” —2 TIMoTHY iv. 8. 


Tue word here translated “appearing” is. the word 
that is much on our lips just now—the word “epiph- 
any.” It is a word that is almost confined to this 
Epistle in the New Testament, and it is used here in 
more senses than one. In the first chapter it is used 
with obvious reference to the appearing of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ in the flesh, and to the circumstances 
of His earthly life: “God’s purpose and grace existed 
for us before times eternal, but have now been made 
manifest by the appearing (or epiphany) of Our 
Saviour Christ Jesus, Who abolished death and brought 
life and incorruption to light through the Gospel.” 
More often the term is applied to the Second Coming 
of Our Lord beyond the grave: it is so used in the 
first verse of this fourth chapter, though the sense is 
not quite definite: “I charge thee in the sight of God 
and of Christ Jesus, Who shall judge the quick and 
dead, and by His appearing (or epiphany) and His 
Kingdom.” It is more clearly used in this sense in the 
last chapter of the First Epistle to Timothy: “Keep 
the commandment till the appearing (or epiphany) 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ’’; and in the second chapter 
of the Epistle to Titus: “Looking for the blessed hope 
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and appearing (or epiphany) of Our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.’ That is possibly the sense in 
the passage before us: that final appearing, or epiphany, 
is that which persecuted Christians like St. Paul are 
described as having loved; but I am not sure that 
this passage does not contain yet a third sense more 
vital to everyday religion, describing the experience 
and knowledge to which the Collect for our Festival 
of the Epiphany seems to point as a recognized 
possibility for every Christian: ‘“Mercifully grant, 
that we, who know Thee now by faith, may after this 
life have the fruition of Thy glorious Godhead.” 
It is, I think, to this knowledge now, to turn present 
experiences to such glimpses of a Divine Presence 
as are vouchsafed to men on earth, that St. Paul refers 
in this passage: he may have been thinking of the 
epiphany of the moment of his conversion; or of the 
time when, as he tells us, the Lord stood by him and 
strengthened him and told him that he must bear 
witness at Rome; or of that other occasion when he 
besought his Lord thrice that the trouble in the flesh 
might depart from him, and the answer came, “My 
grace is sufficient for thee, for My power is made 
perfect in weakness.” There must have been many 
other epiphanies in St. Paul’s life of devout and clear 
communion, seeing that to him the name “‘ Jesus Christ”’ 
did not speak of a Personality far removed or separated 
from him by the grave, but rather of One Whose 
power he constantly felt, into Whose image he was 
being mysteriously transformed. 

This it is that accounts for the ease with which he 
passes from one appearing or epiphany to another. 
The Person Who appears is essentially one and the 
same: whether He be seen in the appearance described 
in St. Paul’s and other gospels of the earthly life, or 
in the great final appearance of the righteous Judge 
and Saviour, or in these mystical epiphanies which 
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have been the love and joy not of St. Paul only, but 
of many devout Christians. There is no faintest trace 
of separation between the epiphanies of the Jesus 
Christ of history, or of the Christ of judgment and 
prophecy, or of the Christ of experience. St. Paul 
passes readily from one to the other, using the same 
word, because he regarded them as manifestations— 
showings, to use the old English word—of a single 
Personality. You may say that he was deluded; 
but, if he was deluded, his delusion has been widely 
shared. Thousands since his day have regarded 
themselves as experiencing an epiphany which they 
loved, and which they regarded as identical with the 
epiphany of history, or with that of apocalypse and 
prophecy as far as concerned its essential content— 
the Person manifested and known. It might be a dim 
vision, seen as in a mirror darkly; but as far as it went, 
it was real, and apparently identical with these others, 
and the blame that it was not clearer seemed always 
to lie with themselves—they were not worthy of more, 
not indeed of so much. 

It is, I think, good for us at this season to dwell upon 
the general senses of this term as it was used in Christian 
circles, rather than to confine ourselves too exclusively 
to the beautiful and romantic story which so aptly 
illustrates in concrete form the Christian mind in 
relation to this subject. The wise men were certainly 
lovers of the first epiphany or appearing of the Lord: 
they travelled far and dauntlessly to find Him: 
St. Matthew sees many a prophecy converging upon 
their story and other writers have added to the number: 
“Behold Gentiles shall come to Thy light and kings 
to the brightness of Thy rising.” The story is one 
indeed that has brought home to many some of the 
most important lessons of the Gospel—its universality, 
its demands of energy and sacrifice, and above all the 
fact that the religion which it proclaimed is a quest. 
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Its secret, its treasure is for those who love His appear- 
ing, and love it enough to make sacrifices to witness it. 
We may well, I think, bring together this old Christian 
story, known pre-eminently as The Epiphany, and St. 
Paul’s use of the term which it illustrates so well. 
The story, like other stories of the Nativity, is told 
precisely in the spirit of St. Paul’s experience. Whether 
from far or near, whether for kings or for shepherds, 
the Christian religion is a quest: a quest of something 
loved, or to be loved, in the present; something that 
will satisfy the empty soul and fill the hungry soul 
with goodness; something even for those who sit 
in darkness and in the shadow of death: something 
with hope and strength in it and the power of rescue 
and redemption: something that guides and leads and 
inspires worship and great gifts. 

If you examine a few of the representative arguments 
that are advanced against Christianity to-day, you 
will find that they are generally advanced by people 
who are concerned exclusively with the historic 
epiphany or the prophetic epiphany, and who ignore 
entirely the possibility of a present epiphany that men 
can love. I would not be taken to depreciate for one 
moment the study of the record of the first epiphany, 
the appearing of our Saviour Christ Jesus: for Churches 
and individuals there is no other safeguard against 
self-deception and mistake: nor would I undervalue 
the gravity of that final epiphany of which St. Paul 
so often speaks: but here, early in a new year, when 
life is difficult indeed, but still boundless in possibilities 
tried and untried, just because we are spiritual beings, 
I would have you ask yourselves, in no spirit of selfish 
quietism, but as people who, like the Apostle who 
wrote these words, have to fight a good fight, to finish 
a course, to keep a faith, whether there may not be 
possibilities of manifestation and companionship which 
you have hitherto missed because you have not looked 
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for them or loved them or sought them—and whether, 
just failing of these, you are not failing of consolation 
for yourself, of a message for your comrades, of an 
uplifting and encouraging of your time. If to some 
we seem to be plunging into the gloom of unrest 
and of fear, may it not be from lack of vision or 
of expectation of vision? And if, like the wise 
men, lovers of the epiphany, we are following on 
this quest, let us remember that God will show 
Himself to us in His way, not in ours, at His own 
time and place. At Bethlehem, it may be, and not 
at Jerusalem. To ages, to nations, to individuals, 
He shows Himself as He fulfils Himself in many ways. 
Beauty, Truth, Holiness, how shall any one of us see all 
that there is here to see? As we step out upon the 
future, let it be as lovers—lovers of God—who expect 
great things, new every morning with our waking and 
uprising. Let us seek Him in simple and well-trodden 
ways: the way to which conscience so often recalls 
us, the voice behind us saying “‘this is the way, walk 
ye in it,” when we turn to the right hand or when we turn 
to the left: the way of prayer, simple and sincere, 
to the great spiritual Father, Who would have us 
speak to Him as children speak: above all by the way 
of love and forgiveness and that wide charity that 
seeks to understand rather than to judge, and to find 
and call out in each the image and vision of God. 
We need not wait for world-wide reforms or material 
revolution: the change we need is the clean heart 
and the single eye: and if to us there should come upon 
life’s way an epiphany, however dim, and we can 
recognize and treasure it and suggest to others that it 
is worth seeking, they and we will be better prepared 
for all that is to come. Fulfilling our ministry, 
fighting our battle, it may even be ours like St. Paul 
and others of his company “to greet the unseen 
cheerfully ’—to love His appearing. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR GRACE 


By THE REVEREND CLEMENT L. CoLDWELL, M.A. 


‘Having then gifts differing according to the grace that 
ts given us,” etc.—ROMANS xii. 6-8. 


“EPIPHANY,” as you know, means “Manifestation.” 
In the Holy Gospels for this Season the Lord Jesus 
Christ is set before us as He manifested Himself 
and His glory or His power or His mercy when He 
lived here on earth as a Man among men, or again as 
He will manifest Himself in the great Day of His 
Appearing when He comes to separate the evil from 
the good and to gather His elect people to Himself. 
But the passages which the Church has provided as 
the Epistles for this Season seem to be intended to 
impress upon our minds another lesson, viz., the 
present and continual manifestation of Christ in His 
servants. They are full of calls to holiness, exhorta- 
tions to practical and particular duties—to use the 
gifts entrusted to us, differing as they do according 
to the grace that is given to us. Great or small they 
are not to be hidden, not to be allowed to lie idle, 
but to be manifested according to the purpose of Him - 
Who gave them, for His glory and the aiding and 
blessing of His children. Thus the Gospels tell us 
of the Saviour and Healer of mankind manifested in 
our nature to instil a new principle of divine life and 
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restoration into this sin-stricken world; while the 
Epistles draw a picture of the perpetual manifestation 
of Christ’s life in the changed and renewed nature of 
redeemed men healed by His Incarnation, each bringing 
forth the fruits of holiness according to the grace 
and ability bestowed upon him. 

Can it be truly said that we realize either our powers 
or our responsibilities in this matter, as all making 
up one body in Christ and as members one of another? 
For the sake of the whole body—for the sake of our 
fellow-members—each one of us is bound to fulfil 
the office assigned to him, that share of the general 
work of the whole body which falls to his lot and for 
which he has been specially equipped and qualified by 
the grace that is given to him. As St. Paul says, 
“Unto each one of us was the grace given according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ”; and again, 
“None of us liveth to himself, and none dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; or 
whether we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we 
live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s.”’ That is the 
high ideal set before us: that is as things ought to be 
with us, for we are not our own, but “bought with a 
price.” We are brethren and fellow-members in Christ, 
“from Whom all the body fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working in due measure of each 
individual part, maketh the increase of the body 
unto the building up of itself in love.’’. Such is the 
uniform language of St. Paul in addressing the bap- 
tized. He speaks to them as responsible for grace 
already given—as possessing gifts of grace which they 
are bound to employ in the service of their Lord and 
Master. 

If this teaching was needed in the bright early days 
of the Church’s first warm love and purity, how much 
more is it necessary to urge it now upon all who 
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“profess and call themselves Christians.”” The grace 
that we receive is not less but the very same that was 
conferred upon the Church at its foundation, ‘‘for 
the gifts and the calling of God are without repent- 
ance.’ The scanty fruits of holiness, the barren 
and aimless or actually sinful lives of many who 
excuse themselves on the plea that they are ‘‘ no worse 
than their neighbours,’ are not the result of any 
defect in the holy gifts and possibilities of better 
things that are given to us; they are owing entirely 
to the low standard that is now so common among us. 
Do we believe the greatness of our calling in Christ 
Jesus? Do we believe the reality of the power and 
strength committed to us? Do we believe the super- 
natural character impressed upon us by our Baptism 
and Confirmation? Do we use the divine means— 
with implicit faith in their God-given efficacy— 
ordained for the nourishment and support of our 
spiritual life? To all these questions the answer 
of the early Christians was an emphatic “Yes.” 
They did so believe, and they acted on that belief. 
Never has the Church as a whole borne such abundant 
fruits of the Spirit as it did then, for never has it 
made such full use of the pentecostal gifts. There 
was then the broadest possible line drawn between 
the Church and the World, and those who were con- 
vinced of the truth of the Christian religion ‘‘con- 
tinued steadfastly in the Apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread and the prayers.” 
Is it any wonder that the life of Christ is but faintly 
manifested in those who wholly abstain from or at 
best rarely use the very highest and most precious 
means of increasing God’s gifts of grace in the soul 
and strengthening its union with Christ, the Author 
of grace? 

And if you cannot accuse yourself of neglecting 
this or any other means of grace—Holy Scripture, 
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prayer, almsgiving, self-denial for the sake of others, 
and the like—and yet you can find no real progress, 
no growth in grace, no clear manifestation of the 
renewed life within, then ask yourself in what spirit 
and with what aim you are using these means. We have 
a fearful power of turning the very means and instru- 
ments of life and salvation to harm and loss; that 
which should have been for our wealth, our well- 
being, may become to us an occasion of falling. And 
“if the light that is in thee be darkness”—if the 
very “Light of the world” brings no light to your 
sin-darkened soul—oh, “how great is the darkness.” 
Put to yourself such questions as these:—How am 
I using the Holy Sacraments and means of grace in 
the Church? Am I in danger of forgetting that they 
are not my Saviour, but means of salvation? Am I 
stopping short at a mere selfish reception of the gifts, 
without in my whole life and conversation manifesting 
Christ the Giver? 

It is, alas, too sadly true that there is no greater 
hindrance to the furtherance of the Gospel of Christ— 
nothing which more commonly drives back some and 
hardens others in their unbelief and rejection of 
Him—than the inconsistent and worldly lives of 
His professed followers. The Lord Jesus is indeed 
“wounded in the house of His friends,” when they who 
approach nearest to Him outwardly bear no tokens 
of that sacred companionship. On the other hand, 
wherever men so live and so speak (or, equally after 
the example of Christ, so keep silence) that others 
“take notice of them that they have been with Jesus,” 
there stands out to be known and read of all men the 
surest evidence of the truth of Christianity—stands 
out with supernatural power, for every Christlike life 
is in itself a sacrament, “an outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual grace.’ As Our Blessed 
Lord is a centre diffusing life around, as He comes for 
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the one purpose of communicating Himself to others, 
so there is to be also in us a resemblance to this Divine 
characteristic. For that mysterious life which so 
wonderfully enters into us is given in order that it 
may become diffusive, not only passing into our own 
life but making its presence visible everywhere, 
spreading out around and beyond us, manifesting itself 
in the outer circle of our daily life in love and healing, 
bringing to others the conviction that God is in us of a 
truth, radiating from us unknown to ourselves but felt 
by those with whom we come in contact, and testifying 
to them that we “have been with Jesus.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


CHRIST THE HEALER 


By THE REVEREND ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 


“ Jesus saith unto him, ‘I will come and heal him’.”’— 
St. MATTHEW vill. 7. 


THE Gospel for to-day puts before us two miracles 
of Christ as illustrating His Epiphany or Manifestation 
to mankind, the healing of the leper, and the healing 
of the centurion’s servant. These two wonderful 
works have instructive points, both of similarity and 
of contrast. Both are miracles of compassion, and set 
Our Lord forth as the pitier and the reliever of the 
_ bodily sufferings of men. Both show the readiness 
with which He relieved suffering. The leper seems to 
have doubted whether Christ would be ready to help 
him. He could do so (and therein the leper exhibited 
great faith); but would He? “Lord, if Thou wilt, 
Thou canst make me clean.” And Christ forthwith 
expressed His readiness by a gesture which was sur- 
prising to the leper and to all present. He stretched 
forth His hand and touched him, saying, “I will; be 
thou made clean.’”’” And to the centurion, who brought 
before Him the case of his paralysed servant, Christ 
expressed His readiness to help in a way far beyond 
the centurion’s expectations. He says at once, “I will 
come and heal him.”” He Who had incurred ceremonial 
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pollution by touching the leper, was willing to incur 
it again by entering the house of a heathen. 

Again, both these miracles are symbolical, and teach 
a further lesson. Leprosy symbolizes the horrible 
foulness which is produced by sin, while paralysis 
symbolizes the helplessness which it causes. Every 
grievous sin renders the sinner unclean; and it also 
cripples him in his subsequent efforts to walk aright. 
In these two miracles we see Christ as the Healer of 
these two consequences of sin. He can and will cleanse 
the sinner who comes to Him for help. He can and 
will strengthen the palsied limbs of those who desire 
strength to come. 

But besides these and other points of similarity 
between the two miracles, there are also points of 
contrast which are well worth considering. The leper 
was a Jew, the centurion was a Gentile; the leper was 
poor, the centurion was well-to-do; the leper was a 
civilian, the centurion was a soldier. This may serve 
to teach us that in the bestowal of His mercies Christ 
is no respecter of persons. No creed, no nation, no 
rank or profession has any exclusive claim on His 
consideration. All who approach Him, or respond 
to His approaches, in a right spirit, are sure of favour- 
able hearing. And the right spirit is faith and humility, 
which both these suppliants exhibited. The Jewish 
sufferer believed that Christ could heal leprosy, which 
no human skill could heal; and in asking for this 
immense boon he prostrated himself at Christ’s feet. 
The Gentile believed that Christ could heal with a word 
at a distance, and declared himself to be unworthy 
of a visit. And he seems to imply that Jesus is not 
“under authority,’ and therefore, is in some sense 
Divine; for his argument is that, if a centurion, who 
is under authority, can cause things to be done by 
merely giving a word of command without going 
himself to do it or have it done, how much more can 
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Christ heal even deep-seated maladies with a word 
spoken far away. 

But there is another point of contrast between the 
two miracles, which is equally instructive. The leper 
asks for a mercy to be granted to himself; the centurion 
asks that one may be granted to another. The one is 
a case of petition, the other a case of intercession. 
And in both cases the request, made in faith and 
humility, is granted. In this way we are encouraged 
to pray for blessings upon ourselves, and also to pray 
for blessings upon our fellows. These miracles assure 
us that both kinds of prayers are lawful and are likely 
to be heard. There is nothing to show that the cen- 
turion’s servant knew what his affectionate master 
was doing for him. It is the centurion’s faith and 
humility which are accepted by Our Lord on behalf 
of the servant who was lying sick and helpless so far 
away; just as it was the faith of those who brought 
a paralysed man to Him through the crowd, and let 
him down to Christ through the roof, that was recog- 
nized by Him. In all three accounts of that miracle 
we read that “ Jesus seeing their faith said, ‘Thy sins 
are forgiven’.’’ We, therefore, may be sure that our 
prayers for others, whether those others join in them 
or not, are acceptable and may be granted. And, 
when we turn to St. Luke’s account of the healing of 
the centurion’s servant, we find there that the Roman 
soldier in his humility did not venture to come in 
person to Christ, but sent others to intercede in his 
name for his servant. He seems to have thought that 
Jesus would not like to receive a Gentile, and that it 
would be more respectful to send elders of the Jews 
to ask on his behalf. And the Jewish elders were right 
willing to do this for him. For this heathen soldier, 
who was so affectionate to his servant, was also open- 
handed and open-minded towards his Jewish neigh- 
pours, and had built them the synagogue in which 
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they worshippedj God and doubtless prayed for him. 
This completion of the story, as we have it in St. Luke, 
seems to show that, while it is right to pray for ourselves 
and to pray for others, it is also right to get others to 
pray for us and our friends. In all these cases Christ 
is ever willing to listen to prayers. The combination 
of interests in this miracle is a very beautiful one; 
and the way in which we have the different interests 
linked together is full of charm and _ instruction. 
There is the paralysed and grievously tormented 
servant with his great needs. There is the heathen 
officer who is so good a master to his suffering servant, 
and sympathy with his servant makes the master have 
his needs. Then there are the Jewish elders, whose 
gratitude to the heathen centurion makes his needs 
theirs; and who readily offer their services to him in 
his difficulty about approaching Jesus of Nazareth, 
the mighty Healer of diseases, with a request for the 
cure of his servant. And at the end of this chain we 
have Jesus Himself, with His love for mankind, with 
His compassion for suffering, with His forgetfulness 
of self in His readiness to succour, saying, ‘I will 
come”; and not only that, but ‘I will come and heal 
him.” And then, at the request of a second deputation 
from the centurion, He consents to change this method 
of healing by coming for that of healing by a word at a 
distance. He had already come part of the way to 
the centurion’s abode in order to carry out His own 
proposal. But He recognizes the faith and the 
humility of the suppliant ; and in joy at this heathen’s 
surprising faith, He gratifies the humility which He 
knew to be genuine, and at once arrests His steps. 
So long as the sufferer was relieved, what did it matter 
which method of healing was adopted? The faith 
which Christ’s coming would have secured was already 
there in abundance, and there was no need to delay 
further. The saving word was spoken: ‘As thou 
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hast believed, so be it done unto thee.” And the 
servant was healed in that hour. 

May we not take the miracles which are set before 
us in to-day’s Gospel as a picture of our Services in this 
place? Or, if not as a picture, as a pattern? If they 
do not represent what our Services already are, they 
may put before us something to imitate. 

We meet together here equally in need of forgiveness 
for the past, and strength for the future. Sometimes, 
like the leper, we pray for healing for ourselves. 
Sometimes, like the centurion, our care for others 
makes us, unasked, pray for them. Sometimes, like 
the Jewish elders, we pray for others because we have 
been asked to do so. And in all these cases we pray 
with confidence, because Christ’s action in the Gospel 
tells us that He approves and answers all these kinds 
of prayers. And Jesus Christ does not change. 
He is “the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 
What pleased Him when He was on earth pleases Him 
now; and what He accepted then He will accept now. 
His hand is not waxed short; and when he who is 
stricken with the leprosy of sin kneels to Him for 
cleansing, He can still stretch out His hand and, with 
an absolving touch, heal him. When prayers of 
intercession for those who are paralysed by habits of 
sin are brought before Him, He is as ready as of old 
to speak the saving word and strengthen the palsied 
will. His all-sufficient grace works with the same 
sureness in all who desire it and earnestly seek it, 
as it did in the days of His ministry. And that which 
those who saw Him then heard only once and again, 
we have with us always,—His saving Word. It is on 
our shelves and on our prayer-desks; and it is our 
own fault if it is not also in our hearts. The craving 
for signs and wonders, the demand for a sign from 
Heaven, is not yet dead among us; and we sometimes 
think that, if we were allowed to behold such things, 
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we should indeed believe and be saved. But signs 
and wonders would not tell as much about Christ as the 
Gospel tells us, and a voice from Heaven would not 
reveal to us as much as is revealed to us in the written 
Word. As soon as the signs and wonders were over, 
as soon as the voice from Heaven had ceased, we should 
begin to debate whether we had not been deceived by 
our senses, whether the whole experience had not been 
a delusion. But the written Word is always near us, 
and we can study it at our leisure. We can examine 
it and see whether the claims which it makes upon us 
are reasonable. We can meditate upon it and consider 
whether it satisfies our best aspirations and our greatest 
needs. In answer to the centurion’s intercession, 
passed on to Christ by the Jewish elders and the 
deputation of private friends, Our Lord spoke one 
utterance, and the servant was healed. But to us He 
has given, not one utterance, but a whole revelation. 
And this is passed on to us by the public Services of 
the Church in such amounts as we can appropriate. 
Day by day in the Lessons, and Sunday by Sunday in 
the Epistles and Gospels, the Church, like a wise house- 
holder, brings out of her treasures things both new and 
old. Let us try to take to our hearts something 
of what has been laid before us to-day. And our 
Services in this place can help to do this, if we use them 
aright. Here we can pray for ourselves. Here we can 
pray for others. Here, by setting an example of 
coming often, we can intimate to others that we hope 
that they also will come and pray for us. And then of 
all of us the saying may be true; “ Hesent His Word, 
and healed them: and they were saved from their 
destruction.” “Whoso is wise will ponder these 
things; and they shall understand the loving-kindness 
of the Lord.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


““WHAT MANNER OF MAN Is THIS?” 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND Lucius SmitH, D.D. 
“ What manner of Manis this ?’’—St, MATTHEW viii. 27. 


' Jesus and His disciples had gone into a boat and were 
crossing the Lake of Galilee. He was worn out with 
His long day’s work of teaching and healing, and at 
once fell into a deep sleep—the sleep of weariness and 
exhaustion. A sudden tempest arose, the boat began 
to fill with water, and the disciples awoke Him with 
cries of alarm: ‘‘ Lord, save us, we perish.’”’ After 
gently chiding their fear and want of faith, ‘‘ He arose, 
and rebuked the winds and the sea and there was a 
great calm.’’ The disciples in amazement cried, 
“What manner of Man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey Him?” What is the answer to their 
question? 

He was truly Man. He was born of a human 
mother, and was dependent upon a mother’s care 
during the days of helpless infancy. He grew like 
any other boy in wisdom and stature. He laboured 
for His bread like any other man. He knew our 
ordinary human needs. We read of His being hungry, 
and thirsty, and weary. On this particular occasion 
He was sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. He had our 
ordinary human feelings. He was sometimes glad, 
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sometimes grieved, sometimes surprised. There were 
things which He did not know. He asked questions 
for information. He was tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin. He prayed, as we do. He needed the 
strength and help that comes through prayer, just as 
any other child of God does. And His prayers were 
not always answered according to the terms of His 
petitions, just as ours are not. 

It is well for us to realize the true Humanity of Our 
Lord. It brings us great comfort. It assures us of 
His perfect sympathy with us. ‘‘We have not an 
High Priest Who cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; but One Who has been in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 

But He was no ordinary Man. He could command 
the powers of Nature. The disciples might well say, 
when they saw the winds and waves obedient to His 
word, ‘“‘What manner of Man is this?”’ He healed 
the sick of all kinds of diseases. He drove out 
the powers of evil by His word. He multiplied 
bread for the hungry. He even recalled the dead 
to life. 

And His teaching was not that of any ordinary man. 
“Never man spake like this Man,’ said those who 
heard Him. He was a Jewish Peasant, not even 
highly educated: “How knoweth this Man letters, 
having never learned?’’ But His teaching reaches 
a higher level than has ever been reached in this 
world. He has spoken as no one else has ever spoken 
concerning the great eternal realities—God, Duty, 
Immortality. The disciples might well say “Lord, 
to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of eternal 
life.”’ 

But He Himself was more than His deeds or words. 
Never was a life lived on this earth so pure and perfect. 
His character was perfect in every respect. All other 
men haye their weak sides, Their very virtues tend 
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to certain defects. His was a perfectly rounded 
character. He was strong and brave and true, but full 
of tenderness and pity. Love was the very essence 
of His life. Who can read the story of His life from 
the manger to the Cross without being moved to 
admiration? We do not wonder at the devotion of 
His followers which made them ready to lay down life 
itself for His sake. We are ready to say with the 
centurion who had watched Him dying upon the Cross, 
“Truly this was a Son of God.” 

But think of the claims that He made. He claimed 
to be sinless, ‘‘ Which of you can convict Me of sin?” 
He says. ‘“‘I do always those things which please 
My Father.’’ Throughout His life there is no trace 
of any consciousness of sin, no prayer for forgiveness 
even in His last dying agony. In this He differs from 
every other good man who has ever lived. The 
greatest saints have always been most deeply conscious 
of their sinfulness in God’s sight. And yet His claim 
to sinlessness is confirmed by the witness of His friends, 
those who knew Him best, who saw Him in the most 
intimate relationship of daily life; by the witness of 
His foes, who watched Him in vain to find some ground 
of accusation against Him; by the traitor Apostle, 
who could not keep his blood-money because he knew 
that he had betrayed innocent blood; by the verdict 
of His Roman judge, who declared that he could 
find no fault in Him. 

He claims to satisfy men’s deepest needs. ‘‘Come 
unto Me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” “I am the Bread of Life: he 
_ that cometh to Me shall never hunger; and he that 

believeth on Me shall never thirst.” ‘I am the Light 
of the world: he that followeth Me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.” And 
thousands of men have found in their own experience 
that these promises have been fulfilled. 
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He claims to forgive sins. ‘The Son of Man hath 
power on earth to forgive sins.” 

And He claims to be the Judge of mankind. ‘The 
Father hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” 

He claims also to have a right to the supreme 
devotion of men’s hearts. “He that loveth father 
or mother more than Me is not worthy of Me, and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than Me is not 
worthy of Me.” And our hearts tell us that this 
demand upon us is justified. 

What manner of Man, then, is this? What answer 
can we give to this question? Surely His own answer, 
that He is the Christ, the Son of God. When He stood 
before the High Priest on trial for His life, and when 
all attempts to convict Him by false witness broke 
down, the High Priest put Him on His oath. “I 
adjure Thee by the Living God that Thou tell us 
whether Thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” And 
Jesus replied, “Thou hast said: nevertheless I say 
unto you, Henceforth ye shall see the Son of Man 
sitting at the right hand of power and coming on the 
clouds of heaven.’’ And it was for this solemn 
declaration that He was put to death. It was because 
He claimed to be the Christ, the Son of God. 

We believe that He is what He claimed to be, that 
He has a right to the devotion He demands, that He 
will fulfil the promises He makes. 

We will take Him as our Saviour and our Lord, 
we will submit to His claims, we will yield to His 
influence, we will live to follow and to serve Him. 
He and He only can satisfy our needs. His love is 
the sunshine of life here. His presence is the bliss of 
eternity. 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


THE WHEAT AND THE TARES 


By THE REVEREND ANcus M. Mackay, B.A. 


“ Let both grow together until the harvest.” — 
St. MATTHEW Xill. 30. 


THE first thought that my text awakens is this, that 
good and evil are strangely intermingled in the world. 
The Master sowed good seed, but the enemy sowed 
tares; and both are to grow together till the harvest. 
Do not let us imagine that in Christendom we have 
fields of wheat, whereas heathendom is all tares. 
God has not left Himself without witness in any land. 
Even in the most debased nations good seed sometimes 
springs up. There is a little story which illustrates 
this in Stanley’s Darkest Africa. One of his officers 
was stricken with malarial fever, and, unnoticed by 
his comrades, sank down insensible among the tall 
grass by the roadside. Presently an African savage, 
armed with spear, and bow and arrows, came where he 
was. One would naturally have expected him to rob 
and murder the traveller, after the custom of his tribe, 
but he did nothing of the kind. After gazing com- 
passionately on the stranger for a few moments, he 
went away, and presently returned with milk, which he 
tenderly administered to him; and that night the 
officer walked into camp, and told his wondering 
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companions the touching story. That African native 
had never heard of Christ, yet acted in the spirit of 
Christ’s commands. If the Devil sometimes sows 
tares among the wheat, God often sows good seed among 
the tares. And while heathendom is not all evil, 
neither can professing Christians be described as all 
good. Every clergyman could tell you sad stories 
of tares among the wheat; I do not allude to those 
who fall a prey, again and again, to some besetting sin, 
while still in the main wishing to be true to Christ. 
Who does not know the man who is pietistic yet 
selfish? Who has not met the woman kindly in all her 
feelings, and yet miserly in all her ways? Not infre- 
quently have there been men like Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, in some aspects humble saints of God, and 
yet dominated by some besetting sin—addiction to 
opium in the case of Coleridge—which threatened 
destruction to all their virtues. We have but to look 
within, you and I, to see exactly the state of things 
described by the parable, tares and wheat growing 
side by side. 

A second thought suggested by my text is that man’s 
way of dealing with this evil is marked by the unwisdom 
of impatience. The servants in the parable are eager to 
set to work and root up the tares. How true a descrip- 
tion is that of man’s attitude to his neighbour. Fora 
very short time it was said of the members of the early 
Church, “‘See, how these Christians love one another.” 
But ere many centuries had rolled on, the words could 
only be spoken in ironic sense. The different Christian 
sects began to bite and devour one another; massacres 
were not infrequent, in which the orthodox slew the 
schismatic or the schismatic slew the orthodox, and 
neither sex nor age was spared. We all remember 
with horror how (later on) the Holy Inquisition during 
several centuries set about rooting out the tares. 
But in truth the impulse to extirpate those who differ 
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has been more or less powerful in every age of the 
Church. It existed under Protestant Elizabeth as 
under the Roman Catholic Mary. Calvin condemned 
Servetus to the stake for what he considered doctrinal 
error, and Cranmer signed the death warrant of Frith. 
In our own day no one advocates the use of the axe 
or the gibbet for heresy or schism, but we are still apt 
to look upon the opinions of those who differ from us 
as extremely mischievous. Were it in our power 
some of us would not hesitate to annihilate certain 
forms of religion without considering that, however 
distasteful to us, these minister to the aspirations of 
other types of character, and form an element in our 
modern life that could ill be spared. 

Sometimes the desire to root out the tares takes a 
form which is perhaps not unnatural, and which is 
found in peculiar force in some of the saintliest men 
of the old dispensation. When we see the wicked in 
prosperity and flourishing like a green bay tree while 
the righteous are oppressed, we are apt to feel impre- 
cations stirring in our hearts not unlike those which 
cause the commentators such perplexity when they 
occur in the Book of Psalms. When we read of the 
terrible sufferings inflicted by the Turk on the Armenian 
and other Christian races, our feeling is one of per- 
plexity at the course of Divine Providence, and our 
natural impulse is to cry with the Psalmist—‘‘ How 
long, O Lord, how long! Why pluckest Thou not 
Thy right hand out of Thy bosom to consume the 
enemy?” The teaching of the parable is thus com- 
pletely justified by what we know of human nature. 
Even in Christian hearts there is ever apt to be a 
feeling of impatience with God, that no order goes forth 
from Heaven to root up the tares at once and burn 
them. 

And this leads me to my last thought, that God’s 
ways in this matter are not our ways, nor His thoughts 
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our thoughts. When the servants suggest the up- 
rooting of the tares, the Master’s reply is ‘‘ Not so, lest 
ye root up with them the wheat also. Let both grow 
together until the harvest.” 

Perplexing in some ways though this is to us, we can 
see some partial reasons why it should be so. For one 
thing, true virtue would not thrive under a system 
in which it got all the rewards. Imagine, if you can, 
a world in which every good action received at once and 
unmistakably its guerdon, and every sinful deed was 
immediately punished in the sight of all men. We 
should then be kept in the right path by a double 
coercion. The worldly man (who has an eye always 
for what he considers the main chance and will seize 
it at whatever cost) would under such a scheme of 
things be most highly moral, he would do good for 
reward’s sake just as at present he is ready to do evil 
for reward’s sake. But, of course, virtue, in the 
disinterested sense, would then be impossible. The 
value of a moral choice depends upon the fact that 
right mixed with pain is preferred to wrong allied with 
pleasure; the value of faith is found in the fact that it 
persists in spite of many things which are perplexing 
in God’s providence. It would thus seem that the 
instant destruction of evil would be fatal to true 
religion. To extirpate the tares prematurely would be 
to root up with them the wheat also. 

Or, look at the matter from another point of view— 
though here I confess we are touching upon a deep 
mystery which must be handled reverently. How 
closely good and evil are interwoven in our world. 
How interdependent they sometimes seem. How could 
the passion for justice have arisen but for the spectacle 
the world affords of oppression and wrong? How 
many martyrs, how much heroic devotion has been 
called forth by missionary effort to the great enrich- 
ment of the Church’s life, and missionary effort, of 
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course, is founded upon the existence of heathenism 
and unbelief. Or think again, how frequently men 
rise, ‘‘On stepping stones of their dead selves to higher 
things,” rise to heights of which otherwise they would 
have been incapable, as St. Paul became the most 
tolerant of the Apostles just because his own past life 
had taught him the hatefulness of the persecuting 
spirit, as St. Peter became the Rock, because in the 
Porch of the Pretorium he knew himself for shifting 
sand. Remember Our Lord’s saying and all it implies, 
“To whom little is forgiven the same loveth little.” 
These are deep truths, too deep for us to understand 
them fully, and we must beware how we receive them. 
They cannot mean that we are to sin that grace may 
abound—God forbid. But they do help us to trust, 
with Tennyson, “That somehow good will be the 
final goal of ill’; to believe with Pope that ‘All 
discord’s harmony not understood; All partial evil, 
universal good.” -They do help us to understand 
that the premature uprooting of the tares might mean 
the destruction of the wheat also. 

And so our text brings God before us as the God Who 
waits. God waited, we now know, millions of years, 
while the earth was preparing, for man to make his 
appearance in the world. Then when He had given 
a knowledge of Himself, and had promised to send 
One Who should save men from their sins; He waited 
thousands of years before the fullness of time came, 
and the Word was made flesh. Then when Christ 
had ascended into Heaven, His followers grew im- 
patient for His return, and ‘“ Where are the signs of 
His coming?’”’ they cried; ‘‘for since the fathers 
fell asleep all things continue as they were from the 
creation of the world.” Nearly two thousand years 
have since fled and still God waits. And so, too, as 
our text teaches, in His dealing with the individual 
life, God waits. If God lets the evil and good grow 
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together, it is, without doubt, that He may be merciful 
to the uttermost. He waits to be gracious. 

We must not, however, ignore the solemn warning 
with which the parable concludes: ‘‘Let both grow 
together until the harvest; and in the time of harvest, 
I will say to the reapers, Gather ye together first the 
tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them; but 
gather the wheat into My barn.’ Like as tares are 
to wheat in the earlier stages, there comes a time when 
it is no longer possible to confuse them, and the worth- 
less weeds once detected are forthwith destined to 
destruction. Judgment is a great, a universal, an 
ever-present fact. Sooner or later (it may be in this 
life, it will certainly be in the next) what a man sows 
that shall he reap. When our character is formed and 
fixed it will determine, mechanically, as it were, our 
happiness or our misery. 

Daily for each one of us the Harvest draws nearer, 
and instead, therefore, of asking concerning the evil 
about us, “Wilt Thou that we gather up the tares?”’ 
we ought to look within, and we shall see enough there 
to make us humble and to wring from us the cry, 
“Tf Thou, Lord, be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, O Lord, who shall abide it?” May we be ever 
preparing for that day of harvest, and may this be our 
constant prayer, “‘Try me, O God, and seek the ground 
of my heart; prove me and examine my thoughts; 
look well if there be any way of wickedness in me, 
and lead me in the way everlasting.” 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


THE DESTRUCTION OF EVIL 


By THE REVEREND GILDART Jackson, M.A. 


“For this purpose the Son of God was manifested, 
that He might destroy the works of the Devil.”— 
I ST. JOHN iii, 8. 


TuIs verse is in the Epistle for the day, and is quoted 
and made the beginning of the Collect for the day. 
We are not to infer that in either case it is asserted that 
the Lord was manifested for this purpose alone, 
“that He might destroy the works of the Devil.” 
It was useful for St. John’s immediate end to lay down 
this as the object of the appearance of the Son of 
God in the world, and we may go further and say 
that it was a principal object, but we are not justified 
ain claiming for it an exclusive place. Such a place 
has indeed been claimed, and men have put it into 
even a narrower form and said that the redemption 
of mankind from sin was the sole reason for the 
Incarnation, but not without strong and, I think, 
justifiable opposition on the part of those who wished 
to take a wider view of God’s dealings. ‘For us men 
and for our salvation” has a wider application than 
merely to the salvation from the consequences of sin, 
and even it may be held to be short of exhaustive. 
Would there have been an Incarnation if man had not 
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fallen? was a question at one time debated with great 
warmth, not in the earlier ages of the Church, for little 
attention seems to have been paid to this theoretical 
aspect of the matter, Christians being satisfied with 
that which was practical, though even then we find 
reference to it, but later, among the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages. The question was not decided, there 
are in fact no means of finally deciding it, but it does 
seem as though the idea of the Incarnation was formed 
on a grander scale if we imagine it to be applicable 
not to one series of events alone, those which involved 
sin, but to all possible series of events, a Divine 
thought which would comprise all creation, innocent 
as well as guilty. And thus without asserting that 
there would have been an Incarnation had mankind 
not sinned, we may refuse to allow the assertion that 
in that case there would have been none. However, 
to-day we may mention the fact of the debate, and 
pass it by—for whatever might have been the case, 
the reference in our text is to what actually did occur. 

“The Son of God was manifested that He might 
destroy the works of the Devil.” In work which 
went towards such destruction He was occupied all 
His life on earth. No form of evil was safe from His 
attacks, no sin or wickedness, however it might veil 
itself (as the sins of the religious world did in Palestine 
under so-called religious duty or horror of sin or 
respect for God’s law) could escape from His rebuke. 
He taught the ignorant, He condemned both Publican 
and Pharisee in those things in which condemnation 
was necessary, He laboured to restore the good which 
by evil influence had been forgotten or despised. 
This both in life and death—in both working out that 
atonement for sin which we can believe in as a fact, 
though Christendom even yet is unable to agree as 
to its process and application. And by the virtue of 
that atonement His effort against sin lives still; His 
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destruction of the works of the Devil is no mere past 
conflict which, however complete it may have been at 
the time, is now finished and unable to affect new 
circumstances—but it is an ever-working destructive 
power, that even now, as there arise from time to time 
in the world and in men’s hearts, buildings and manu- 
factures of the evil one, is of strength and skill sufficient 
to destroy these, and raise up and form others more 
after the mind of God. 

That you should obtain for yourselves the benefit 
of that work of Jesus Christ is the very thing which 
we try by persuasion and teaching to make you all 
desire. And further, that you should see your duty 
to follow the Lord’s example in destroying, so far as 
your power reaches, the works of the Devil that come 
within your reach. 

This in the general, following on the general view 
of Our Lord’s Conflict. But I should like to show 
more closely one particular part of that conflict which 
seems hinted at in the words of St. John. He says, 
“The Son of God was mantfested, that He might 
destroy the works of the Devil.”’ Let me call attention 
to that word ‘‘manifested.”’ I take it as teaching us 
that the showing of Christ was both needful and 
sufficient for the destruction of the evil one’s works. 
That is to say, that besides the active overture of Our 
Lord against sin; the revelation of Him as He is, the 
showing Him openly in His true character, this has 
an influence towards destroying evil. Let His image 
be set up, let Him be seen in His true light and form, 
and evil is by that destroyed. The destruction is the 
result of the manifestation, and though it may be in 
some respects more complete while the manifestation 
is open and to be appreciated by the senses, yet in 
others the influence which produced it is stronger as 
time goes on; and is in reality immortal. The 
sight of Jesus Christ may have done much in the old 
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time, but the spiritual vision of Him does no less 
now. 

He was manifested, and is still, by His Words. 
We have lost many of His discourses, we know nothing 
of many of the wise and holy words He spoke as 
occasion called them out, thus far we are behind the 
men of His own time; but we have a great deal, and 
what we have is in such a way gathered together as 
to help us to make up a more complete picture of Him 
than any except those immediately about Him could 
have formed. And has not that record been effective 
in destroying sin? It has not been merely that 
His constant attack on, and intolerance of, sin had an 
effect then in those particular instances, but that a 
standard has been set up by which all Christian men’s 
lives have to be measured, and by which words and 
deeds are condemned whicl without the record of His 
life might pass unreproved. Many a sin has been 
kept out of sight by the sinner and thus destroyed so 
far as its example is concerned, because he knew that 
his society, instructed as to Christian character by the 
life of Christ, would despise and condemn him if the 
sin were known; many an abuse has fallen because 
of its existence being incompatible with the pattern 
set by Christ; many a whole society forced to change 
its ways of thought and action at sight of an image 
it could not deny was perfect. It may be true that 
the words of Our Lord have been abused and mis- 
interpreted in many ways, and quoted in support of 
acts of a kind we cannot imagine He would approve, 
and that even yet we cannot say that all, or even 
any, thoroughly and completely understand the full 
import and drift of His sayings; but with allowance 
for all this, His discourses, His sayings, and it may 
be recollections of Him which have been unrecorded 
formally but have lived in the hearts of Christians, 
have destroyed many a sin and defeated many an 
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attempt to continue or set up a defiance of God’s 
Will. Thesin may have been known to be against that 
Will before, but it has been because of the fresh revela- 
tion, the new words spoken by the Son of God, that 
the evil has been destroyed. 

And the same may be said of the Works of Jesus 
Christ. There, too, is a standard of right and wrong 
which has had its effect on mankind. I do not suppose 
it is so much because men look on the Lord as Divine 
and His acts, therefore, as perfect, that they acknow- 
ledge that their own should be fashioned after the 
same image, as that seeing the acts they recognize 
the essential perfection of them. We see, and the 
more we know the Gospels the better we see it, the sort 
of character we know we ought to admire, and which 
at our best times we do admire, set forth before us in 
the various acts by which Jesus Christ manifested 
what He was; and the sight of these acts does much 
to help us to destroy evil as He did, though we have 
a wider field than He, since we have evil not only 
around but within us. 

But it is not so much the Words or the Works of 
Jesus Christ taken by themselves that form the 
manifestation which destroys evil, as the two com- 
bined, which reveal to us His Character. If Jesus. 
Christ be fairly seen by men, then the evil one’s works 
are destroyed. As I hinted before, a false as well 
as a true image may be set up, because the Words may 
be misinterpreted and the Works misunderstood, and 
thus the kingdom of evil be advanced rather than 
weakened, It is necessary that a true combination of 
Words and Works be made, a true understanding of 
what they imply. And thus it is no mere mechanical 
imitation of Christ that is to be of service, that which 
exercises the memory alone is not enough for the 
purpose; but a spiritual insight, a knowledge in the 
learner of what are the essential parts of the image 
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he sees, and a real consent and stretching out of himself. 
If this be achieved, the works of the evil one must be 
to that extent destroyed, in wish and intention, 
though they may not fall in reality. If we really 
see the Lord Christ—if we really understand what 
He was and how great—there can be no other result 
for us than there has been for thousands, that sin 
and evil should become distasteful, that good should 
seem good in fact. Let us but see Him in His true 
colours, no longer hidden from us by the clouds or 
mists of ignorance or prejudice or misrepresentation, 
and that seeing will produce not admiration only 
but to some extent at least imitation. Or, at the 
lowest, that frame of mind which having once seen 
that which is really fair can never thereafter turn with 
the same delight to images and pleasures that for- 
merly seemed to satisfy, but if it be still condemned 
by circumstances or weakness to live among these, 
is restless and discontented. We know how the 
introduction to a new set of thoughts, or a higher type 
of men, or the education into the admiration of the 
best beauties of art, may so change a man that never 
again can he enjoy the old pleasures, or find satisfaction 
in things which before contained for him all that made 
life worth having; and if this be so when we are made 
citizens of a new world in earthly things, shall it not 
be at least as much so when we realize our position 
as citizens of the Kingdom of Heaven, and our eyes 
have been directed and strengthened so that they 
have truly seen the King in His beauty? 

Then comes the thought—Do we feel dissatisfaction, 
other than can be accounted for by satiety or the 
advance of years, in ways of life and modes of thought 
that once were full of pleasure? If the manifestation 
of the Son of God is calculated to destroy the works 
of the Devil by showing us a new standard of life, we 
must look into our lives to see if there be any change 
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there, and if there is any sign that the manifestation 
has produced its right result. We do not now need to 
look for admiration of the Lord—or for reverence for 
His words, nor even for what we may call belief in 
Him: what we are to look for is a new feeling with 
regard to things we had pleasure in before. It may 
happen that we have no distinct change to discover, 
that we have grown up in godly ways, and that to us 
the paths of wickedness have never given any delight ; 
there are such, and they may thank God for it. And 
for these the destruction of the works of the Devil will 
not be such a definite event; but even these will feel 
something of the meaning of St. John’s words, for they 
could not, however fine their lives may have been, have 
sprung up full-grown in the Christian life, nor in the © 
appreciation of the Christian pattern. They will not 
have seen Jesus Christ as clearly in the past as they 
see Him now, nor understood His character so well, 
and thus there must have been a consequent change 
in their appreciation of the works of evil. While 
as for the rest of us, the majority, we must be sure 
that this test of real insight into our religion is a 
necessary one. No change in our opinion as to the 
works of evil, then no true knowledge of Christ. No 
evidence in us that the works of the Devil are being 
destroyed in our lives, then no true knowledge of 
Christ. No dissatisfaction with old pleasures, no 
shrinking from old sins, then no true knowledge of 
Christ. He has been set before us these many years, 
we have been taught and have heard until we know 
by heart, His Words and the record of His Works; 
yet, unless our lives have been affected so that a new 
estimate of men and things from what once we were 
accustomed to has been made, we have failed to know 
Him. And this failure may consist with a careful 
doing of what we think is right, and an avoidance of 
that which is wrong. A man may live by rule, he 
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may do his duty as his duty seems to him to exist, 
he may abstain from all appearance of evil, and live’ 
to all eyes a godly and pious life; and yet not know 
the Master Whom he thinks he serves. Abstinence 
from evil is not destruction of it, though it may in the 
end lead to it; and mere abstinence at duty’s call can 
never be the same as that other abstinence which 
abstains not because it must, but because it finds no 
attraction to that from which it abstains. It is this 
latter that is roused by the knowledge of Jesus Christ: 
it is this which takes away from religion all gloom and 
melancholy, and makes it what it ought to be, a source 
of the purest joy. There are troubles and perplexities 
and pains in the path of every faithful follower of 
Jesus Christ, as there were in the path of Jesus Christ 
Himself; but these are external and transitory, within 
there is an eternal peace. This, then, may teach us 
whether we are advancing or not in the real knowledge 
of God and His Son Jesus Christ Our Lord which is 
said to be life eternal—if the sight of Him and the 
looking at His Character are by degrees making all 
delights except the highest of less and less value to us, 
and turning our minds further and further away from 
things which some delight in but which are really sins ; 
and if those highest pleasures are gaining in our 
estimation, being seen in their greatest purity and 
perfection in Him Who, though His life was full of 
sorrows, delighted, found complete happiness in doing 
His Father’s Will. 


SEPTUAGESIMA 


TEMPTATION 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM F. Pe ton, M.A. 


‘Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not 
eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”’—GENESIS ii. 17. 


IT would be well if we could sometimes read the Bible 
as if we were opening it for the first time, with a view 
to appreciating more fully the significance of some 
passages which have suffered owing to our having 
become too familiar with them. In connexion with 
the account of the Fall of Man two things should strike 
us forcibly; first, that having in the Bible a magni- 
ficent drama of world-wide interest, one which may be 
compared with Hamlet or Macbeth, we should fail to 
find a verse in it of greater importance than this, 
seeing that, like the appearance of the Ghost in Hamlet 
or the Witches in Macbeth, it introduces an intensely 
dramatic change, which affects not only motive and 
action, but in this case the very scenery as well, and 
gives rise to consequences which form the subject 
matter of the whole Book until the very last chapter. 

Something else would strike us as well, in that an 
enigma is presented quite as occult as the character 
of Hamlet or of Macbeth, one which is not finally 
solved until we come to the end of the drama. The 
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enigma is this: why was the knowledge of good and 
evil forbidden to mankind, as the text apparently 
declares? Knowledge of any kind is not represented 
as being opposed to the Will of God; on the contrary, 
the Church in a later age exalted it to the highest 
possible position among human activities by electing 
the Holy Ghost Himself to be the Patron of learned 
men; and with regard to this particular kind of 
knowledge which is closely allied to, and in some 
respects identical with, the knowledge of God Himself, 
it is expressly declared by His Son to be equivalent to 
eternal life. Moreover, at the end of the Bible, when 
the scenery is again suddenly changed, the calm and 
beauty of the first scenes of all being reproduced 
plus a blaze of oriental magnificence, the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil is conspicuous by its absence, 
for the reason that all its fruit has been picked, one 
consequence of which being that those who have picked 
and eaten are no longer kept forcibly away from the 
Tree of Life, but have permission, aye more, the right 
to eat of its fruit. 

As a first step towards solving the enigma, let us 
learn what Science has to say on the subject of the Fall 
of Man. Science dclares it to have been a fall 
upwards. There came a stage in the evolution of man 
when he was given a conscience, which was absolutely 
necessary to his becoming acquainted with spiritual 
things, and which, therefore, was the means of exalting 
him to his position of supremacy over the lower 
animals. The narrative of Genesis, says Science, 
though obviously allegorical, is nevertheless quite 
true to fact, for the gift of conscience has been accom- 
panied with a sense of modesty and shame, which only 
man possesses. But Science, as her wont is in dealing 
with the Bible, has selected just as much as suits her 
purpose and agrees with her preconceived notions, 
and no more. She has in fact ignored two details of 
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vital importance—one, that man disobeyed an express 
commandment, and, therefore, committed sin; the 
other, that the acquisition of the knowledge of good and 
evil is described as pleasurable, for that is what is 
meant by “eating the fruit,’’ and as such it is forbidden. 
This consideration, we shall see, furnishes a key to the 
enigma. The sin did not consist of acquiring the 
knowledge, which Revelation as well as Science regards 
as absolutely essential to the upward progress of man, 
but of the manner in which man chose to acquire 
it; 

Regarding the education of the young, an enterprise 
which has always to some extent engaged the attention 
of civilized man, and in these latter days with ever 
increasing zeal and energy, there are two methods of 
teaching—by success and by failure. The former 
needs no recommendation, for it is so obvious that 
every one adopts it as far ashe can; and the large 
majority regard failures merely in the light of that 
imperfection which is humiliating and annoying, 
but yet inevitable in all human affairs. A wiser 
minority, however, discern in failure the possibility 
of considerable usefulness. It must be within general 
observation or experience how dangerous it is to: 
succeed too early. Promising lives have actually 
been blighted owing to this very cause; and in much 
smaller concerns than the work of life a man who 
achieves success at once, say in using his camera and 
taking a good photograph, is more likely than not to 
have his progress considerably retarded. He is 
induced to ignore, or at any rate underestimate, 
difficulties, being in fact just like a novice in gambling, 
who is allowed by crafty book-makers to win his first 
bet in order that he may be possessed with the idea 
that luck is on his side. An efficient schoolmaster 
knows the value of teaching by failure, especially in 
the case of a pupil who possesses talent but may be 
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a little bit headstrong. It does the boy no harm, in 
fact quite the reverse, to be allowed to attempt to 
solve a problem in his own wrong way; after which, 
having apparently wasted much valuable time, he is 
ready to appreciate the right way. Certainly in 
any case if a failure occurs, the wise course is to 
study the result well, so as to understand what has 
caused it, in view of avoiding a similar failure in the 
future. 

Now this is all very well when acquiring knowledge 
from school books, or learning how to manipulate tools 
and apparatus upon verbal or written instructions. 
No serious harm may be done by failure; and in any 
case no moral considerations are involved. But there 
are other cases in which both these objections may be 
present. A child is forbidden to eat some unripe 
fruit; he disobeys, and falls ill. A servant is ordered 
to deliver an urgent message at a distance, and receives 
careful instructions as to the right way to go; but, 
imagining that he knows better, he takes another route, 
which proves to be longer, and the message is delivered 
too late. In such cases the anger of the father or 
master would be justly aroused, not merely because 
of the annoying result, but also because of the deliber- 
ate disobedience which had caused it. Still more 
would he be angry if he imagined that the offence 
had been committed for the purpose of testing his 
temper. 

Now this, according to the narrative, is just what did 
happen in the garden of Eden. The warning was 
against attempting to learn the difference between 
good and evil by the wrong method, viz., by dis- 
obedience and consequent failure; and the penalty 
threatened was exactly that which might have been 
foreseen from the nature of the case, viz., estrangement 
from God and inability to become better acquainted 
with His holy and beneficent nature ; such estrangement 
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and inability being the exact opposite of a life-giving 
knowledge of God, and being, therefore, correctly 
described by the words ‘‘In the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die.”’ 

It is necessary now to explain more fully what the 
wrong method is; and a text in the New Testament 
may help us, one with which we are most familiar, 
viz., “Lead us not into temptation.” This is in 
fact the N. T. equivalent of our present text, ‘Of the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt not eat.” 
Temptation is represented as being a good thing in its 
way. “My brethren,” says St. James, ‘“‘count it all 
joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” Our Lord 
Himself “‘was tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin.” It is good because it provides exercise, 
which is as necessary for our spiritual development as 
walking or gymnastics is for our bodily development. 
But just as the bodily muscles must not be overstrained 
by exercising them too vigorously, so must temptation 
be carefully adjusted to our spiritual strength; and 
this is an office which we must leave entirely in the 
hands of God Himself. When man, exulting in his 
strength, or heedless of his infirmity, rushes rashly into 
temptation he is then disobeying the commandment 
“Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil thou shalt 
not eat.’ Our Lord Himself recognized this when 
He declined to cast Himself down from the pinnacle 
of the Temple. But a notable instance of such error 
is furnished by St. Peter, who incautiously followed 
his Master into the precincts of the High Priest’s 
palace, thus exposing himself to temptation which 
proved too strong for him. It was a joy to him to do 
so: the fruit he imagined -to be “good for food’’; 
but feelings of remorse and shame followed the enjoy- 
ment of it, such as he had not foreseen. It is worth 
while noticing, too, that exactly the same Tempter was 
at work in both cases, Peter’s and Eve’s, viz., ‘the 
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Serpent, more subtle than any beast of the field which 
the Lord God had made,” to which Our Lord alluded 
when He spoke the warning, ‘Simon, Simon, behold 
Satan hath desired to have you that he may sift you 
as wheat.’’ Also one important difference should be 
observed. To our first parents in their childlike 
innocence, a definitely worded commandment was 
given, ‘‘ Thou shalt not eat.’”” On the other hand, Peter 
was not explicitly warned against entering the High 
Priest’s courtyard; his lapse was due to neglect of the 
exhortation, ‘““Watch and pray, that ye enter not into 
temptation.” In other words, the temptation was 
allowed to be given in a more disguised form, in 
consideration of the higher spiritual condition of one 
who had been favoured with his Lord’s bodily presence 
for many privileged months. Thus it appears that 
St. James’s words, “‘Count it all joy when ye fall into 
divers temptations,” should be qualified by those other 
words of his, “Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation.” It should be fraught with no joy while 
it lasts, being, indeed, the working out of salvation, 
and that with fear and trembling. The joy is reserved 
for the very end, when the ordeal has been passed 
through successfully. Of that kind of joy our first 
parents experienced nothing. 

Having, then, discussed the sin and the punishment, 
a few words may be added concerning the remedy. 
What it was in St. Peter’s case which reinstated him so 
quickly at the head of the Apostles, and endowed him 
with boldness and enthusiasm, we are not explicitly 
told; but we may safely draw an inference from 
words which he has written: ‘redeemed with the 
precious Blood of Christ, as of a Lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” In the far-off days of the Garden 
of Eden we can expect to find nothing so definite as 
this. Instead we have a Divine promise in two parts— 
one which asserts that the sin committed will give 
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the Tempter an advantage over the whole human race, 
which he will not fail to use to their hurt; the other, 
that in the struggle he as the arch-sinner will receive 
a wound like one unto death in that it will eventually 
deprive him of his malignant power. 


SEXAGESIMA 


THE TEMPTER’S Doom 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM F, PELTON, M.A. 


“Upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life.””—GENESIS iii. 14. 


THE story of the Fall of Man is one of a series of very 
ancient allegories which have been purged from 
heathen defilement by an inspired editor, and rendered 
serviceable for teaching spiritual truths of the utmost 
importance to mankind. Even though their sources 
were entirely heathen, yet this need not prejudice us 
against them if we bear in mind that beautiful scents 
and dyes are derived from the grimy coal mine, and 
luscious marrows grown on the dunghill. Rather 
should we be filled with feelings of wonder and gratitude 
for the provision Almighty God has made, literary 
and material, to supply our needs. 

One of the chief characters of this story is the 
Serpent, whom believers in the unity of the Scriptures 
from Genesis to Revelation identify with the Arch- 
angel of Darkness, known elsewhere as Satan or the 
Devil. As he occupies such an important position 
it may possibly appear strange that he is so seldom 
introduced—only four times in the whole of the Old 
Testament, and not very often in the New Testament, 
until we come to the last book of all. But he stands 
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out, nevertheless, as the arch-enemy of mankind, 
who with malignant design subjects them to temptation, 
and who for that purpose (as the Book of Job shows) 
is allowed a certain limited control over the forces of 
Nature. Moreover, he claims the allegiance for a time, 
however short, of every soul born into this sinful 
world. That indeed alone justifies the first vow made 
at Baptism in answer to the question, “Dost thou 
renounce the Devil and all his works?’’ ‘“‘Renounce”’ 
here virtually means to give notice of leaving service ; 
and it would be manifestly absurd to give such notice 
except to a recognized master. 

There is another way of regarding the Devil, viz., 
as indicating the low-water mark of human nature, 
just as Christ indicates the high-water mark. Then 
may we understand why the Devil is mentioned 
comparatively speaking so seldom. Unregenerate 
human nature in whatever condition we consider it— 
good or bad, civilized or uncivilized, refined or rough— 
occupies a position between these two levels, not mid- 
way, but very much nearer the Devil than Christ, so that 
it exhibits the characteristics of the former much 
more strikingly than those of the latter. God’s 
design, then, in giving us His written Word is to 
reveal Christ; but devilish characteristics even of the 
best men (Abraham, Moses, David, etc.) are portrayed 
with a faithfulness that profane history entirely lacks, 
thus serving the purpose of providing an intensely dark 
background for the glory of the Son of God. Nor was 
it necessary for man’s realization of evil that the Devil 
should become incarnate, seeing that unregenerate 
human nature is itself an incarnation of the Devil. 

In considering, then, the character of the Devil, 
the Bible employs two methods: one, that of informing 
us in direct terms about the Devil himself; the other, 
an indirect one, which records the deeds of wicked men, 
some of whom we are expressly told were possessed 
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with demons. In the latter case, of course, the reference 
is often to Satan’s angels and ministers, of whom 
from an occasional allusion to them we may understand 
that there is a vast, highly-organized, incessantly 
active host. 

Now are we prepared for investigating the meaning 
of our text, one of many which express truths of the 
most serious and melancholy nature, partly of degen- 
erate human nature, wholly of the Devil himself. 
In this case the allegorical form assumed at the 
beginning of the story—‘‘ Now the serpent was more 
subtle than any beast of the field which the Lord God 
had made’’—is still retained. “Upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy 
life”: what is the interpretation of these words? 

Man is by nature an erect animal, the only one who 
after the days of crawling infancy, makes use of his 
legs alone for locomotion. He shares the globe with 
a great many quadrupeds, some of whom (like the cat) 
disguise their proper stature by crouching when they 
are in pursuit of prey, thus imitating the habitual 
deportment of the snake, who creeps along with head 
raised only a few inches above the ground, and who 
for that reason is the most dangerous of all our natural 
enemies. Men, both good and bad, maintain an 
erect bodily position, a complete contrast to that of 
the snake; but the creeping snake is nevertheless a 
picture of him who tempts another to sin, the worst 
type of sinner according to the estimate made both in 
Heaven and on earth. It is because the sin of the 
serpent was greater than that of Adam and Eve that 
sentence was pronounced first on him; and in the 
modern law court no offender is more severely dealt 
with than the instigator to crime, especially if his 
dupes have been lured from paths of innocence. 

How does he resemble the serpent? He approaches 
his victims with open countenance and fair words; 
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but minimizing or concealing altogether the risk, and 
it may be, not enlightening them as to the criminality 
of the venture. In other words, although his bodily 
presence may be completely undisguised, yet his 
character and malignant intentions are kept out of 
sight exactly like the snake in the grass. 

It was Satan himself who tempted David, Judas, 
Ananias and Sapphira, the incarnate Son of God, 
thus corroborating the sad truth that leading another 
into temptation is the worst form of sin. For other 
tasks, relatively less important, he commissions his 
subordinates, who were kept particularly busy when 
his great adversary, Our Lord, was performing His 
earthly ministry; and from the Gospels we learn 
more about the nature of the Devil, e.g., from the 
accounts of those possessed with demons, who dwelt 
in tombs, who craved permission to go away into the 
herd of swine, and who tormented the epileptic boy. 
Their nature, then, is unclean, violent, cruel, untame- 
able by human power, untruthful, yet constrained 
to confess the greatest of all truths, viz., the Divinity 
of the Redeemer. 

It remains still to consider the words, “dust shalt 
thou eat all the days of thy life.’”’ Many queer things 
are eaten by hungry people under stress of circum- 
stances, e.g., locusts and other insects, birds’ nests, 
tallow candles; but does any one ever eat dust? 
Yes, raving madmen have been known to cram earth 
into their mouths; and it must be supposed that 
they derive thereby a certain kind of pleasure, a 
miserable and depraved kind indeed! Yet that is 
exactly what the serpent was sentenced to, for the 
phrase “eating dust” signifies, not only committing 
the worst kind of sin, but also taking pleasure in so 
doing. At the very beginning of the Psalter the down- 
ward course of sin is virtually sketched in a few 
pregnant words, “Blessed is the man that walketh 
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not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth in the 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful.” 
“Walk—stand—sit”: these words indicate first 
loitering about in the region of danger, next occasionally 
but deliberately participating in sin, and finally 
forming sinful habits. ‘‘Counsel—way—seat”: first 
listening to the voice of temptation, next yielding 
to it by following an evil example, and finally giving 
one’s self up entirely to sin. ‘‘ Ungodly—sinner— 
scornful”: first allowing one’s self to forget God, 
next to break His commandments through all uncom- 
fortable pricks of conscience, and finally to boast of 
doing so with pleasure. That is what is meant by 
eating dust; and of all kinds of this miserable pleasure 
the greatest is that in which Satan himself continually 
delights to revel, viz., offering temptation to the 
innocent, persuading them that they will become 
better off by committing sin, and then exulting in 
their downfall and punishment. 

History records many instances of this sort, so that 
the resemblance of wicked men to the serpent is 
striking enough; yet for all that there is one important 
difference. The sentence pronounced on the serpent 
included the words “‘all the days of thy life,’ which 
separated from the allegory means “‘for ever’; in 
other words, that in his case reformation is hopeless. 
The low-water mark having been reached the tide will 
never return. But no member of our fallen race has 
sank so low as that, so that in the case of any sinner, 
however depressed, hope need never be abandoned. 
The promise to him as to Adam and Eve holds good 
of a Champion—One of his own flesh and blood—Who 
should give the subtle serpent his death-blow, Le., 
should explose his malignant nature, and render him 
incapable of doing permanent spiritual injury to those 
who by faith avail themselves of the Champion’s 
services. 


QUINQUAGESIMA 


THE MANTLE OF CHARITY 


By THE REVEREND HENRY V. DER H. CowELtL, B.A. 


“Charity shall cover the multitude of sins.”— 
i St. PETER iv. 8. 


It was not by chance, I think, that the Church chose 
Charity as the subject to which she especially directs 
our attention to-day. I believe that this theme is 
brought before us in the Epistle and is made the burden 
of the Collect for Quinquagesima Sunday, as the most 
fitting prelude to Lent. It is so in many ways. We 
are about to enter on a season of humiliation; and is 
it not right that we should be reminded that in dealing 
severely with our own sins, we should deal gently 
with the sins of others? We are about to seek afresh 
God’s gracious forgiveness; and is it not well that we 
should be reminded that before seeking forgiveness 
we should extend it to others? 

Weare about to enter upon special self-discipline ; and 
is it not expedient that we should be reminded that all 
the rigour which we may practise ‘“‘ without charity is 
nothing worth”? Weare about to set ourselves, I trust 
in good earnest, to strive after a higher life; and 
is it not desirable that we should be reminded that 
love is the supreme thing in religion? We are about 
to contemplate the atoning work of Jesus; and was 
not love the inspiring motive of that work, and is not 
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the awakening of love its great end? Yes; there are 
many considerations which make Charity the most 
suitable introduction to the solemn thoughts and 
duties of the sacred season on the confines of which 
we stand to-day. 

I wish, therefore, the sermon of this morning to be 
in keeping with the Church’s wise appointment. 

The words of our text are a quotation from the Book 
of Proverbs, where we find: ‘Love covereth all sins.” 
I have chosen, however, the citation rather than the 
original; because the Gospel has given a deeper, fuller 
meaning to Love and has enforced it by stronger motives. 
And supreme among such motives are the facts that 
nothing so much pleases God and nothing brings us 
into such close conformity with Christ. 

Nothing is more acceptable to God than an endeavour 
on our part to cover sins. Sin is that detestable 
thing which He hates; therefore to cover it is to hide 
that which offends His pure sight. 

Nothing renders us so Christ-like; for the covering 
of sin was the one great object of His gracious media- 
tion, and is now the great end of His constant inter- 
cession. 

The root of the Hebrew word used in the Old 
Testament to denote expiation signifies “to cover up”’: 
the idea underlying the whole sacrificial system which 
shadowed forth the great work of Christ’s atoning 
death was therefore the hiding of that hateful thing 
which has defaced and defiled the nature of man 
made in God’s image. 

And, there is this further thought, to teach us how 
holy is the covering of sin, that the veil of love by 
which alone sin can be effectually covered has for its 
very tissue the golden thread of grace and is woven for 
us by heavenly agency. 

Assuredly, then, we are urged to this hiding of sin 
by the very highest motives, But to feel the force 
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of these motives three things are necessary: we 
must have learnt to loathe sin, we must have caught 
the Spirit of Christ, and we must possess the grace 
of Charity. Is sin hateful to us? Some forms of sin 
doubtless are: gross vulgar sins are repulsive to us. 
And the consequences of the more splendid sins are 
to us matters for regret. But, do we really hate all 
sin as sin? To do this is not natural to man. It is 
only when sin is seen in the light of God’s countenance 
that its true character is perceived. It is only when 
our sight has been purged that we come to look upon 
it with abhorrence. May God make us to see how 
odious it is, that, hating it, we may be anxious to hide it. 

And then, may He give us the mind of Christ that 
we may know how to hide it effectually. The world 
has its expedients for hiding it partially, but it cares 
only to conceal so much of it as offends against a 
superficial refinement. Nay, sin is wont to cover 
itself from sight; but it only pays thus a homage to 
virtue that it may thereby gain an advantage. But 
Christ heals sin by that which He applies to hide it ; we 
.must learn, therefore, this Divine method, if we would 
deal with it aright. And we must have known the 
virtue of His expiation as applied to our own sins, 
to bring it to bear upon the sins of others. 

And then, further, we must ourselves be filled with 
Charity, that we may be furnished for this good work, 
with tact and tenderness, with promptitude and 
perseverance. 

Let us seek, then, these prerequisites that we may be 
equipped for this sacred duty of concealing sins. 

And this brings us to the central point in my subject 
—the several ways in which Charity covers sin. 

First, Love covers sin from its own sight. 

Love is very keen-sighted to observe. The truer 
the affection, the more sensitive the perception. 
Therefore, faults which escape the notice of the 
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indifferent strike painfully upon its sight. And yet 
Love is commonly credited with short-sightedness. 
How is this? The answer has been beautifully given: 


“Men call her blind when she but turns her head, 
Nor scans the faults for which her tears are shed.” 


She is quick enough to see the failing, but she refuses 
to keep it.in view. She turns away from it, and, 
when it thrusts itself upon her, she throws over it the 
mantle of kindness. She screens it from view by the 
best excuses she can frame. She puts the best con- 
struction upon it possible. And, if the wrong be a 
personal one, instead of resenting it, she forgives it. 
And then she sets herself in soft loving ways to correct 
it, so as for the future to prevent its occurrence. 
And thus often to her rejoicing the sin which she begins 
by covering she succeeds in cancelling. 

Is there, then, something that vexes you in relative 
or friend or neighbour? If so, bring Love to bear upon 
it. It is a duty which God enjoins upon you to do 
this. And, believe me, you will find this the best 
corrective. Do not dwell on the flaw or fault. This 
will irritate you and render you unfit to deal wisely 
with it. Allay your resentment by calling to mind 
the good qualities in the person; and, by making 
allowances, on account of peculiarities in temperament 
or circumstances, appease your anger. Say, as the 
Saviour said under far worse provocation than any 
that can come upon you, “They know not what they 
do.” Excuse it. And, do so generously, without 
reserve. And as opportunity shall offer apply the 
healing salve of some quiet remonstrance. Then, 
covering again the wrong, let this take effect in secret. 
In many cases, through God’s accompanying blessing, 
you will thus heal the sin by kindly treatment. And 
if you should not succeed in this, you will at least 
have acted in a Christlike way and have exhibited 
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that Charity which has so sweet a charm in the sight 
of God. But notice next, how Love strives to cover 
sin from the eyes of others. 

Some persons find a cruel pleasure in exposing 
the faults and foibles of their fellow-men. To feed 
their own miserable self-satisfaction; or to set them- 
selves in favourable contrast with those whom they 
treat thus heartlessly; or, it may be, simply to relieve 
the dullness of their insipid conversation, men and 
women are apt to make public anything they may 
have seen or heard to the detriment of others. “I 
understand that So-and-so is living very extravagantly 
and must be outrunning his income.” “I am afraid 
that things are not going on very happily in such 
and such a family.’’ ‘Do you like Mr. So-and-so? 
He is pleasant enough, but I hear strange things about 
him.” And in this frivolous chatter, “at every word 
a reputation dies.’”’ Now the very opposite of this 
should be the bearing of a Christian. ‘‘Charity”— 
and without Charity our religion is “nothing worth’”’— 
“shall cover the multitude of sins.”’ Let us cultivate, 
then, this spirit and seek skill in applying it. 

If words of detraction are spoken by others, let us 
either be silent—and by silence rebuke the uncharitable- 
ness; or, if obliged to speak, let us, if we can, try to set 
those who are maligned in a more favourable aspect. 

And let us carefully guard against all censoriousness 
of speech in ourselves. 

If we know anything against anyone let us keep the 
knowledge buried in secrecy; or, if we speak of it, 
speak only to those personally concerned and then only 
kindly to corrct. 

And in speaking of persons let us always set their excel- 
lences in the light and throw a shadow over their faults. 

As Shem and Japheth taking a garment hid the 
shame of their father Noah, in the hour of his dis- 
honour through drunkenness, so let us with the mantle 
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of Love cover the sins of our fellow-men, and this 
kindly intervention of Charity shall bring a blessing 
upon us as it did upon them. 

We may lose the credit for cleverness which a glib 
commenting on the sins and foibles of others might 
have won for us among the frivolous. But we shall 
gain the esteem of the good. And, what is better, 
we shall be acting in a manner which will secure to 
us the approval of conscience, a reflex of Divine 
approbation. Moreover, by the exercise of Love we 
shall be cultivating the disposition to which God 
““Whose Nature and Whose Name is Love”’ discloses 
Himself. 

And through this Charity we shall become a blessing 
to others. We shall purify conversation, as the 
Prophet purified the springs of waters at Jericho by 
the cruse of salt and shall turn the barrenness of Society 
cursed with the blighting influence of censoriousness 
into a soil ready to receive and fertilize true excellence ; 
we shall check the withering influence of unkindliness 
on individual character, and we shall furnish a covert 
from the strife of tongues under which those who are 
dishonoured may put away their disgrace and from 
which they may come forth to live more worthily 
for the future. Thus the temporary covering may 
lead to the permanent correcting of faults, which 
a blatant noising abroad would most certainly 
aggravate. 

And this leads me to remark that it is the province 
of Love to cover sins in a still deeper sense from the 
sight of God. 

The last verse of the Epistle of St. James brings out 
very clearly this aspect of the subject: “Brethren, if 
any of you do err from the truth, and one convert him ; 
let him know that he which converteth the sinner 
from the error of his way shall save a soul from death, 
and shall hide a multitude of sins.” 
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These last words bring the influence of Charity to 
a climax; and put another interpretation on the text 
before us. 

The most effectual means of covering sin is the 
conversion of souls to God; for, clad in the righteous- 
ness of Christ, the shame of past sin does not appear, 
and through the reforming influence of God’s grace 
the recurrence of sin is checked. And the great means 
of conversion is Love. 

It was Love that gave such persuasiveness to the 
speech of Fénélon, of Fletcher, of Madeley, of Bishop 
Ken, of Mrs. Fry. It is this God-like grace of Charity 
which ever most surely allures from sin and leads to the 
Saviour. 

May God anoint with it our lips, that they may be 
eloquent in the truest sense and may prove powerful 
in converting sinners from the error of their way and 
thus be effectual in hiding a multitude of sins! 

Would that this morning, ere we leave this Church, 
love may achieve this result! 

There are some of you whose sins are not covered 
by the righteousness of Christ. They show before 
the holy eye of God in all their repulsiveness. There 
is no veil to conceal them from Him Whose heart 
they grieve. But the Saviour is waiting to throw 
over you the mantle of His Love. He is willing to 
clothe you with the pure linen which is the righteous- 
ness of the saints, that the shame of your nakedness 
may not appear. With all affection I would beseech 
you to draw near to Him Who waits thus graciously 
to invest you in this spotless robe. “Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ” that your sins may be hidden. 
And then as forgiven sinners have fervent charity 
towards your fellow-sinners, and by love be ever striving 
to cover sins from your own sight, from the sight of 
the scornful and from the sight of God. 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


LENTEN DISCIPLINE 


By THE REVEREND GILDART JACKSON, M.A. 
“And tf thy hand offend thee, cut it off.”’—StT. MARK ix. 43. 


WHETHER or not we in any degree allow Lent to affect 
our way of life, we cannot well avoid its teaching 
altogether. Every year the idea is made to enter 
our minds that a certain amount of self-restraint 
is considered, and has been considered by Christians 
always, a part of the Christian life. I do not say 
that self-restraint has been taught to be necessary 
only in Lent—that would make it like the spring physic 
of our younger days which was expected to keep us 
right for the year,—but that Lent has been a continual 
witness to the general necessity, practised by many 
more particularly at that season, but to be practised 
also by all at all seasons. For it to be such a witness 
it is necessary that there should be some evident 
change in people’s habits, that it should be definitely 
and clearly marked. Possibly many of us are content 
that it should be so marked by other people, and think 
our part is sufficiently done if we accept the witness 
they give. Such an opinion could be without much 
difficulty attacked, but I shall be satisfied just now 
to take for granted that the witness (whether or not 
it be given by us) is seen and its intention acknow- 
ledged. Only we must be careful to see what Lent, 
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looking at it from this point of view, is concerned with. 
Lent generally is a call to repentance and amendment, 
but in this special case it is but indirectly so, for the 
restraint of which it speaks is not the restraint from sin- 
ful but from lawful things. There could be no need for 
us to be taught specially and a witness be given 
regularly that we should abstain from things unlawful: 
we all know that well enough, we all agree that there 
can be no doubt about that; the thing is that we have 
it put into our heads, that it is possible, that it is our 
duty to abstain from what is innocent. Now this 
is one of the questions confessedly not altogether 
simple: men have gone to extremes on both sides; 
and, as in all questions where there is difficulty, many 
have chosen the side easiest to themselves and given 
it the name of the sensible side, stigmatizing the other 
and all shades of it as absurd. Let us to-day take a 
few verses of Our Lord’s teaching which have evident 
reference to this subject, and see what we can learn 
from them. 

The passage is familiar. Our Lord takes three cases 
—the hand, the foot, the eye—and says that if any 
of these offends us, i.e., causes us to stumble, is an 
obstacle to us in our Christian course, we are to cut 
off the offending part; for we had better be saved 
maimed, than lost whole. 

Many words of Jesus Christ have been explained away 
by asserting their figurative character; but very few, 
one would think, would say that to call this figurative 
is explaining it away. Yet that has been done; 
men have literally followed Christ’s command, as all 
His commands have been obeyed in the very letter by 
some. We cannot go to this extreme; we must allow 
that Our Lord, like all men and especially like men of 
His age and nation, used figurative expressions to 
convey His meaning, and that He Who had such 
constant care for the bodies as well as the souls of men 
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would have contradicted His own words and deeds if 
He had here commanded a literal mutilation. The 
idea is expressed in this strong language because it 
was a thought which Our Lord always felt strongly. 
It grows here out of the doing harm by word or action 
to any of those who believe in Him, especially the 
little ones—whether children literally, or young or 
weak in faith and discipleship,—and naturally follows 
the severe language about the millstone and the depths 
of the sea. We need not, therefore, be surprised at 
finding a strong expression,nor hesitate about explaining 
it in a way other than literal. 

One explanation is suggested by a reference to the 
Book of Deuteronomy where it is laid down that 
if his dearest friend or relation tempted the Israelite 
to idolatry, he was to have no pity but was to give 
him up to punishment, and was himself to be the first 
to lay his hand on him to put him to death. We 
say then that Our Lord meant that we are to reject, 
have nothing to do with, any friend or relation who 
tempts us to sin, but are to give up and break off all 
friendly relations, though such a person be as dear as 
a hand or an eye. And this is extended to all things 
that may entice us, all delights that lead us wrong, 
though those delights be very dear. Without denying 
this explanation, it is not one that fits in particularly 
well with the idea of self-restraint which is our subject 
just now. 

Another explanation, which seems to give the full 
idea better, and also is very appropriate to us, is, 
that Our Lord means to speak here of natural and 
innocent occupations, just as the hand or foot or 
eye are natural and the use of them is innocent, and to 
tell us that if such natural and innocent occupations 
be abused, if they become the causes of sin in us, then 
they are to be utterly given up, cast from us, so that 
without them as helps, as recreations, but also as the 
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leaders into sin, we may lead better lives. This 
applies very closely to us. ae Ne 

The idea of Lent is the self-restraint in innocent 
things: to refrain from such, even if they do not 
ordinarily lead us into evil, may be a duty in view of 
the witness thus periodically given to the necessity 
of self-restraint ; to refrain from such must be a duty, 
not only now, nor even more especially now, but always 
and altogether if they ave the means of leading into evil. 
As it seems to me this principle is a different one from 
that of asceticism. That, whether right or wrong, 
is the giving up of innocent enjoyments, either because 
it is thought a meritorious and religious thing to do in 
itself, or because it is looked upon as a training by 
which we are disciplined into greater strength for the 
doing our duty to God and man: but this is the giving 
up of enjoyments or anything else because we find 
by experience that whatever may be the case with 
other people, such things inevitably lead into sin for 
ourselves. The two are different: and the latter is, 
I think, superior in this—that it lays down no hard 
and fast line to which all must conform, it has and can 
have no list of things which every one must give up, 
but it is essentially an individual rule, i.e., a rule 
which each individual must apply to himself, and to 
himself alone. Take the words of the Lord, “If thine 
eye or foot or hand offend, cast it from thee.” He 
could never mean to imply that the casting away was. 
either a good thing in itself, or a step in training 
towards a higher life, and therefore to be applied to 
all in one shape or other, so that every one must be 
taught that it would be for his benefit to give up these 
things—this is asceticism; but the whole operation 
is looked upon as an evil, an unmitigated evil, chosen 
because the less of two evils, and besides one that by 
no means was expected to be an evil laid upon all. 
We do not all need to do this; for we may be using 
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all about us that is innocent for innocent ends; nor 
do those who have need find they must all do the same 
thing, give up the same engagements, renounce the 
same occupations: each has to determine what is 
necessary for himself, and leave his neighbour to do 
likewise. It is an evil when any of us has to give up 
the eye or foot or hand: but because J must, I am not, 
therefore, justified in making you do it, too—because 
my hand or foot is diseased and must be cut off, I do 
not, therefore, insist on universal amputation. To do 
so is to be like the fox in the fable. 

Having laid down the principle which appears to 
be the foundation of Our Lord’s words, that innocent 
things must be given up if they lead into sin, this 
giving up being not a good act in itself but the lesser 
of two evils, let me try to apply it, or rather, let me 
try by some illustrations to induce you to apply it. 
It will be convenient to allow ourselves to be guided 
by the form in which Our Lord has cast His words, 
and to think of various parts of our life which can, 
without much straining, be said to be symbolized by 
hand, foot, andeye. This is no mystical interpretation, 
it is but a convenient arrangement. 

Let me give an illustration or two, first, with regard 
to such matters as have connexion with any skill we 
may possess—this we may consider analogous to the 
hand. It must be remembered that I take Our Lord’s 
words as applicable not to enjoyments and gratifica- 
tions only, but to all parts of our life, even as our eyes 
and hands and feet are not merely for enjoyment 
but for use, and thus I take a wider range than the 
ordinary form of Lenten self-restraint. Skill is 
innocent, is laudable, is a thing to be eagerly and 
perseveringly sought after, with labour and through 
disappointment. Yet it may have to be renounced: 
-the work of years which now that it has become more 
or less perfected has grown into a delight may have 
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to be laid aside; the fingers allowed to stiffen, the 
touch to lose its sensibility. You are an artist, a 
follower of some art, no matter which, music or 
painting or any other, as your profession or as an 
amusement. It is very possible this innocent art may 
lead you into sin, and the more into sin the better you 
are skilled. It may lead you into self-conceit and 
envy and jealousy of other people. If it does, it is 
causing you to offend, it is an obstacle to you in your 
Christian life, and it must go. Supposing that after 
you have discovered your tendency you find you cannot 
get over it. It will be like cutting off your hand; but 
if it, the possession of it, leads to such evil thoughts 
of pride and anger as without it you would not have, 
and if the sin is bound up with the skill, so that you 
cannot disentangle them, it must go. Take another 
case of skill—outdoor games. You play golf or 
cricket or tennis well and delight in it, and well you 
may. But is it not possible to play so much and be so 
wrapped up in the game that business or home duties 
or any other duties are forgotten or neglected? You 
will say “then play less.” Certainly, that is the right 
thing to do. But suppose you cannot play less—that 
you are so fascinated by your enjoyment that. you 
cannot stop, that you have not the strength to refuse 
invitations to go on when you are once started. Is 
not this a case for renouncing? Take indoor games. 
I know many of these have evil associations and such 
associations may lead into temptation—but I know 
as well that in themselves they are innocent, and may 
innocently be enjoyed. But suppose—and this is 
no extravagant supposition, but a fact far too common 
—suppose that your skill is great and that you cannot 
bear to be beaten; are you not far on towards cheating, 
your very skill enabling you to play unfairly with as 
great success as to play fairly? Does not this seem 
a case for applying Our Lord’s words? I for one see 
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no degradation in using them to regulate even our 
games, and games like these. 

Since we speak of our business as our walk in life, 
we may make the foot refer to this. I will take my 
own profession first. A man is a popular preacher, 
which in the good sense every clergyman should wish 
to be. But if he wishes for it, and if he gets his wish, for 
his own honour and glory, then it may have to be 
renounced. He may be popular and know it, and his 
heart may be full of all self-gratulation and approval, 
and while he is leading others towards Heaven he may 
be himself wandering away from all that dwells 
there. The thing which should have been his wealth 
has become to him an occasion of falling. Or, to gain 
or keep the popularity either public or private, he 
may say things he does not mean, set up a higher 
ideal than be believes in, or intentionally make men 
think that he is a better man than he knows himself 
tobe. Take next a lawyer oradoctor. Their occupa- 
tion is innocent, is noble. But they live a good deal 
on the errors or sins, or at all events misfortunes of 
others. Is it altogether unknown that they should 
prolong or aggravate those misfortunes for their own 
advantage? They would indignantly deny that any 
considerable number of them would do so, and I 
doubt not with truth ; -but it is possible, indeed certain, 
that the temptation thus to degrade honourable 
professions is too strong for some, and no one will say 
that, if it be so, such should remain in a profession 
which they cannot help degrading. While, as to 
merchants and traders of all sorts: can they not, 
many of them, while being engaged in a business 
honest on the whole, remember one or more depart- 
ments where there is a temptation to sharp practice ; 
and may they not also remember that they find them- 
selves unable to resist the temptation? It may be 
profitable, hard, therefore, to give up; but if it make 
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them offend, must it not—if they are to follow the 
principles of their religion and the words of their 
Master—be abandoned? In all these I am, as before, 
thinking only of things perfectly right in themselves, 
and carried on by many with complete uprightness, 
but which may, for particular minds, not necessarily 
worse in general than their neighbours, have peculiar 
temptations, which ought, therefore, to be laid aside. 

The mention of the eye suggests naturally all the 
pleasures of sense. These are innocent, but they may 
lead to sin; and by those whom they do lead to sin 
they should be renounced, but not necessarily by any 
others whom they do not so lead. Examples here are 
no less easy to find than in the other cases. In art—and 
here we return from the artist whose case I noticed 
before to the enjoyer of art—there is much that, 
to the majority of minds I am sure, is the source of 
the purest enjoyment. They are charmed with 
beauty of form and colour, and no further thought 
debases their pleasure and themselves. But the same 
statue or picture will be a different thing for others. 
What is innocent in itself (for I speak of high art alone) 
becomes to them the cause of evil. What then can 
they do, if they cannot exorcise the evil spirit, but flee 
from temptation, renounce much that is beautiful, 
since they (such is their weakness) cannot enjoy it 
without sin? The same thing will hold for another 
form of sin coming by the senses. There can be but 
one thing to do for those who, once beginning to taste 
strong drink, cannot restrain their appetite but drink 
on to excess, whether such excess shows itself in the 
coarse form of evident intoxication, or comes out only 
after long years in the shape of weakened health, if 
not actual disease of mind or body. Nothing but the 
giving up, the total abstaining. They who cannot 
keep within the limits of lawful indulgence must learn 
from Jesus Christ to deprive themselves even of what 
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is lawful. Other illustrations, such as public amuse- 
ments of various kinds, easily suggest themselves, 
as to which we should examine ourselves, to see whether 
or not our use of them is lawful, or extends beyond it— 
whether they make us offend, and so are shown not 
to agree with our spiritual constitution. 

From what I have said, you see how very much this 
question is one for individuals. The old proverb is 
never truer than here, ‘“One man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” What does no harm to one will 
sooner or later ruin another, the latter being again 
unaffected for evil by a thing that the first cannot 
stand. 

Judge yourselves, then, and judge carefully. For 
while it is comparatively easy to distinguish positive 
sins, things which are sinful for everybody, it is not 
so easy to discover that which while innocent generally 
is sinful for oneself alone. It is so easy to say, “Oh, 
so and so does it, and he would never think of doing 
anything wrong.” So and so may do it, and really 
take no harm: but that is not the question. The 
question is, does it harm you? Is there any occupation or 
pleasure, any work or play, over the doing or not doing 
of which you have control, that injures you or tends 
to injure you, though it be in itself perfectly innocent 
and even laudable; then that pleasure or that occu- 
pation is the hand or the foot or the eye of which the 
Lord said that it must be cut off or plucked out and 
cast from you on pain of a worse and more enduring 
loss. 


FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE ACCEPTED TIME 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM F, PELTon, M.A. ty 
“Now is the accepted time.’”’—2 CORINTHIANS Vi. 3) 


THESE words are rightly understood to emphasize 
the importance of the present moment, which may 
bring an opportunity of a fleeting nature, one which 
if once lost may never occur again, at any rate so 
evidently and so easily grasped. They contain 
a highly necessary warning in view of the fatal tendency 
of mankind to procrastinate, a tendency which is 
unfortunately strongest in this matter of the greatest 
urgency, viz., his acceptance of the grace of God. 
But they tell us, not only something about the 
nature of man, but also something about the Nature of 
God, from which in this respect it differs fundamentally 
owing, not to any fault of man, but to the inevitable 
conditions of his existence. Even the most serious- 
minded and practical of men do not, and moreover 
cannot, concern themselves with the present, which is 
aptly compared to the arrest of a wave continually in 
motion, here at one moment, there at another. The 
present is not spacious enough for man to live and 
move in; his thoughts, which in this sense are the 
man himself, are continually shifting to the past or 
the future, like a floating cork which is on the crest 
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of the wave only for an instant, and at the next is in 
the trough of the sea, as it was an instant ago in the 
trough from which it had just risen. 

The Nature of God is, as already stated, fundament- 
ally different. He is eternal. Heathen philosophers, 
who reason entirely from the light of Nature, are 
agreed on that point; and they venture to state as a 
corollary that God is not concerned with the flight of 
time, a statement which is to some extent corroborated 
by both the Old and the New Testament. The 
Psalmist sang, “A thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday, when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night”; and an Apostle wrote, ‘‘One day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day.” With the intention, no doubt, of emphasizing 
the point, philosophers have attributed to God a 
quality which is termed timelessness, and which they 
aver is the essence of eternity. But in doing so they 
have wandered off the track, thus furnishing one of 
many instances of St. Paul’s words, “the World by 
wisdom knew not God,” for He can be known to man 
only through the manifestations which He is pleased 
to make of Himself; and such manifestations are, from 
the nature of the case, temporal acts or processes. 
An ancient hymn quoted in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
runs thus: “God was manifested in the flesh”; and 
that manifestation can be dated with as much precision 
as any other event in the history of the world. Even 
the manifestation of God in Nature, though spread 
over a vastly greater period, yet belongs to time, 
and only to eternity because time is a part of 
eternity. 

There is a sense, nevertheless, in which timelessness 
may be ascribed to God, viz., that He is not affected 
by it as mortals are. In the first place, in common 
with all other celestial beings, He never grows old. 
Angels are always represented in the Bible as young 
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men full of vigour; the Church in the Apocalypse is 
the Bride of the Lamb, and remains so even when later 
she matures into the Wife. And with this agrees the 
title which God revealed to Moses as His, “‘I am that 
I am,” as well as Our Lord’s statement “Before 
Abraham was, 1 am.’ Thus appears that fundamental 
difference between God and man previously noticed 
in connexion with the divisions of time, past, present, 
and future. As regards man, the present is reduced 
to a mere mathematical line, separating the past from 
the future; as regards God, it expands and absorbs 
the present and the future. With Him it is always the 
present. 

Nor does time affect God by producing any other 
change. Mortals may grow cold or indifferent or 
weary entirely owing to the lapse of years when 
separated from those whom they once loved; if other- 
wise in any case, that case is deemed worthy of special 
note and record. With God it is always otherwise, 
if He can ever be said to grow weary certainly mere 
lapse of time is not the cause. Again, mortals may 
require time for their affections to ripen after a first 
acquaintance; even love at first sight is by no means 
the general rule. The love of God, on the other hand, 
is perfect from the beginning. So far as words go, 
there may be found a good deal in the Bible to conflict 
with such statements as these; but it is of an anthro- 
pomorphic nature, useful enough as an approximation 
Spero the truth, but not to be mistaken for the truth 
itself. 

Now we are prepared for considering the texts one 
by one which have been quoted, and which depend for 
their meaning on this Divine attribute of timelessness. 
The announcement made to Moses, “I am that I am,” 
provided the argument which he required to go to the 
children of Israel and arouse their faith in God’s 
purpose to redeem His promise by delivering them 
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from Egyptian bondage. The centuries that had 
elapsed since that promise was made to Abraham had 
not affected that purpose in the least, nor invalidated 
the promise. Next, Our Lord’s statement, ‘‘ Before 
Abraham was, I am,” should qualify our conception 
of the Incarnation, not as an event which added to the 
Divine Nature certain human qualities, such as 
sympathy with suffering and self-sacrifice, not pre- 
viously belonging to it, but as an event which brought 
those qualities into action because a special emergency 
had arisen for which they were required, viz., the Fall 
and its disastrous consequences. The same truth 
is taught symbolically, and, therefore, more forcibly, 
in the Apocalypse by the picture of the Lamb standing 
in the midst of the Throne in the attitude of being 
slain (as the words, ‘‘as though it had been slain”, 
mean), a condition of self-sacrifice on which time 
places no limit whatever. Lastly, St. Paul’s addendum 
to the quotation which he makes from Isaiah, ‘Now 
is the accepted time,” should bring comfort to the 
troubled heart of every sinner who desires the arrival 
of an acceptable time. His very desire signifies a 
change, certainly, which time has brought about; 
but the change is entirely a subjective one, disposing 
him as never before to seek forgiveness and receive 
the grace of God. As for God, He had loved the sinner 
from the beginning, so that it is no new thing for 
Him to be disposed to make an offer of grace. God, 
moreover, will not change, so that the offer as an 
objective thing will always remain good. But the 
sinner may change, nevertheless, for in that all men 
grow old and indifferent and inert they have evidence 
in their own bodies of being subject to immutable, 
inexorable laws, which operate continuously with the 
flow of years, and for that reason the acceptable time 
may, like youth and vigour and vivacity, pass away 
never to return, 
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Closely connected with the idea of timelessness is 
that of patience, a quality which was entirely unrecog- 
nized as a virtue by the pagans, implying as it does 
some amount of dependence on circumstances as an 
irresistible force. Hence it cannot, accurately speak- 
ing, be ascribed to God Who, even when dealing 
with the most perverse and obstinate of His human 
creatures, never has to face difficulties the issue of 
which is uncertain. The phrase “the patience of 
Jesus” does occur in the Apocalypse; but either its 
meaning is that quality of which He once stood in need 
when compassed by human infirmity, and which He 
exercised as an example for all His disciples; or else 
it is simply synonymous with timelessness, and 
conveys the assurance that in spite of the most violent 
opposition of wicked men His purpose will prevail 
and the righteous be saved. 


SECOND SUNDAY IN LENT 


Esau AND JACOB 


By THE RicGHT REVEREND Lucius SmitH, D.D. 
“Ts not he rightly named Jacob ?”’—GENESIS xxvii. 36. 


THE question we are to consider is, ““Was Esau or 
Jacob the better man?” 

Our first impression would be, I think, that Esau was. 
At the outset our sympathies are aroused on his 
behalf. We are inclined to think that he was unkindly 
and unjustly treated. Jacob took advantage of his 
exhaustion and of his necessity to induce him to sell 
his birthright, and Jacob and Rebekah united to 
practise a fraud upon Isaac to win the blessing which 
he had intended to bestow upon his elder son. 

And there is something attractive in Esau’s charac- 
ter. He is manly and fond of sport. He is hasty in 
temper, but he does not bear a long resentment. 
When he meets Jacob again after their long separation, 
he meets him as a friend. He is generous and open- 
handed, and wants to give Jacob large presents from 
his own flocks and herds. 

Jacob, on the other hand, shows himself in the earlier 
part of his story selfish and inconsiderate, taking 
advantage of his brother’s character and necessities ; 
and if the contrivance of the plot to deceive Isaac is 
the work of his mother, at least he falls in with it and 
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does his part in carrying out the scheme with a dis- 
regard for truth and duty which we rightly recognize 
to be shameful. 

But there is another side to the picture. Esau, — 
in spite of the attractive elements in his character, 
cannot be called a good man, and his faults, if less 
obvious on the surface, were more deeply rooted in 
the character. 

He was unstable and unreliable, weak, sensual and 
self-indulgent, careless and thoughtless, ready to 
sacrifice anything for immediate gratification. He was 
incapable of steady purpose and high aim. His 
interests were wholly in the material things of life. 
He could realize nothing higher or deeper. He wasa 
“profane person,” we are told, i.e., altogether irrelig- 
ious. God and the things of God were nothing to 
him. 

Jacob, on the other hand, was patient and persistent. 
He could set before himself a distant object, and toil 
and suffer for years with this in view. The constancy 
of his affections is remarkable. His love for Rachel, 
for whom he served Laban seven years, and yet 
another seven years after he had been deceived into 
marrying Leah, is wonderful. And he possessed, 
what Esau so strikingly lacked, the religious faculty, 
aspiration, devotion, the consciousness of God and of 
His claims upon him. 

The fact is that both Esau and Jacob were mixed 
characters. At the beginning of their story they are 
both very faulty men. But Jacob possessed the 
capacity for improvement which Esau lacked. And 
the important question for all of us is—In which 
direction are we moving? God sees us not only as we 
are but as we are becoming. 

Esau, in spite of good elements in his character, 
lacked the capacity for becoming better. As we read 
his story we see that he rapidly deteriorates. 
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Jacob, in spite of his faults, and they were great 
ones, had the elements of a fine and noble character, 
which was developed by the experiences of his life. 

We do not learn from the narrative that God makes 
light of sn. “Be sure your sin will find you out,” and 
“Whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also reap,” 
are eternal truths. 

Jacob had to pay the penalty for his great sin in 
deceiving his blind and aged father, and there is some- 
thing almost dramatic in the way in which he suffered 
exactly what he had inflicted on others. The first 
result of his sin was that he, the quiet, home-loving 
son, had to leave his home and go forth as a wanderer. 
Then he was hardly used and treacherously deceived 
by his Uncle Laban. And read the story of his later 
years, how he was robbed of his best beloved son and 
shown the blood-stained coat to make him think that 
he was dead. There is a strange completeness in the 
story of Jacob’s punishment. He had deceived his 
father, he was deceived by his own sons. He had 
caused his father to suffer; his own sons inflicted 
terrible suffering upon him. 

But the story of Jacob is a story of growth and 
progress. God was very real to him; and there are 
unbounded possibilities for the man who can realize 
God. In his loneliness, as he wanders from home to 
seek his fortune in a strange land, he has a vision. 
He dreams that he sees a ladder from earth to Heaven 
with Angels ascending and descending upon it. And 
he commits himself to God’s protection. This incident 
has been called, and it may well be called, Jacob’s 
conversion. He links his life with God’s. “If God 
will be my God,” he says, “I will be His servant.” 
But he is thinking of nothing but protection and 
provision. He asks for nothing but food and raiment. 
Twenty-one years later, after his hardships and 
disappointments in the service of Laban, when he is 
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returning rich in flocks and herds, he has another 
spiritual experience, described in symbolical language 
as the wrestling with an unseen antagonist. But here 
he is seeking not any material blessing, but something 
higher—the knowledge of God. He is seeking God 
not for what he can get from Him, but for Himself. 
By toil and struggle in the power of faith Jacob, the 
supplanter, is being gradually transformed into Israel, 
the Prince of God. After the period of his life passed 
in servitude and suffering, as he looks back upon it 
he exclaims, in the spirit of true piety, “I am not 
worthy of the least of all the mercies and of all the 
truth which Thou hast shown Thy servant.” 

We see then, that there are elements of nobleness 
and a capacity for growth in Jacob which make him 
essentially the superior of Esau, in spite of the faults 
which mar his character at the outset. 

We learn lessons both of encouragement and warning. 
Encouragement arises from the consideration that a 
bad man need not always remain a bad man. Con- 
version is possible. We may repent of our faults 
and find forgiveness. Our character may be trans- 
formed as Jacob’s was. 

But we must also pay heed to the warning. We 
learn from the history of Jacob that no man may sin 
with impunity, that even the repentant and forgiven 
may have to suffer from the consequences of the sins 
of their earlier years. 

And we see from the story of Esau how weakness, 
self-indulgence, sensuality, thoughtlessness, careless- 
ness, godlessness, may make worthless a character 
which is not without good and attractive qualities. 
Life will be a failure for us unless we are strenuously 
endeavouring to live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world. 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT 


SPIRITUAL DUMBNESS 


By THE REVEREND GILDART JACKSON, M.A, 


“Jesus was casting out a devil, and it was dumb.”— 
ST. LUKE xi. 14. 


THE peculiarity of the state of this man who is described 
in to-day’s Gospel, is that he was dumb. I suppose 
the meaning of the words “ Jesus was casting out a 
devil, and it was dumb”’ is that the influence of the 
Devil was exercised in making the man dumb. We 
read that after the devil was cast out the dumb man 
spake; and so the devil might be called a dumb devil, 
not as being dumb itself, but as the cause of dumbness. 

I do not intend to charge any one here with having 
a dumb devil, but I think it is very possible that some 
of us may be dumb at the instance and by the influence 
of the Devil. The Devil attacks us all; he comes 
in various ways to lay siege to us, using varying means, 
applying varying instruments to attain his end, that 
of getting us completely into his power, and out of 
God’s. Some he entirely gains, some he utterly fails 
to gain. I hope none of us are the former; I cannot 
hope that we are the latter. More likely we are 
between the two, not wholly God’s, not wholly the 
Devil’s, swaying now one way, now the other in the 
perpetual struggle between conscience and desire. 
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Now one way in which the Devil may try to geta . 
footing within us is by attempting to paralyse our 
speech, to make us dumb. Not by making us physi- 
cally incapable of talking; we remain as possessed as 
ever of our physical powers; but by putting a paralysis 
on us in regard to those powers as applied to spiritual 
things, and more by making our souls dumb, unable 
or unwilling to think (which is the soul’s speech), 
those thoughts of God which it is its highest duty to 
proclaim. In one word, by making us incapable of 
prayer, spoken or thought—one or the other, or both. 
He comes to us, and he so works on our hearts that we 
cannot pray to God inwardly, he so works on us that 
we cannot pray outwardly, as far as God is concerned 
we are dumb. A devil’s work indeed: a man may 
be called as truly possessed of a devil who is in this 
state, as he was who was cured by the Lord. And 
one needing the same Physician; needing that as 
he has been overcome by the strong man armed, he 
may be rescued by the stronger, and allowed to take 
his place among those who can and do use all their 
power in the service of their Master. The Devil has 
been exorcised once in Holy Baptism, but he does not 
rest content under that defeat, he often makes it a 
cause of greater and more complete victory. If he 
can persuade men to forget it, or if on the other side, 
he can persuade men to rely on it, as on a charm 
which must keep them safe through everything, then 
he gains a hold in the soul whence he had been driven 
out, a step which he will soon follow by further advance 
until he regain his old habitation. And he very soon, 
on his first chance, tries to silence the soul he is attack- 
ing. If he can make it dumb, there is a great point 
gained. If that voice of prayer can be stopped, if 
those thoughts of God can be stifled, then the battle 
is almost won. And how much he is sometimes helped 
by us, how willing we are often to be made silent. How 
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easily we refrain from sending up our prayer to God, 
nay are glad of any excuse for silence. Unknowingly 
we welcome the dumb devil with our souls. More 
than that, we sometimes act as though we thought that 
speech was of little importance. In our attendance 
in this place for instance, how much importance 
some people attach to the sermon in comparison with 
the prayers, as though it made not so much matter 
that we were dumb so long as we were not deaf: if 
we will only listen to God speaking to us we think it 
does not make so much matter about our saying 
anything to God. é 

Lent is a time when we should think of this among 
other things—when we should think very seriously 
of the Duty of Prayer and how we have fulfilled it, 
whether we use our power that is granted to us, of 
talking to God, or whether we@are possessed by a 
dumb spirit so far as He is concerned. It is no mean 
and unimportant part of our religion. It is no mere 
speculative opinion, which we may hold or not as we 
please without any particular gain either way; it isa 
very necessary thing, as necessary to us as our phy- 
sical speech is to any profit or pleasure in this world’s 
affairs. Prayer, that habit so despised by some, 
so exploded as some think by argument, so utterly 
neglected because so little believed in; that speaking 
to God which because it claims no immediate and 
audible reply is so unreal and, therefore, useless to 
many, what is it not to those who really and honestly 
use it? To all other powers exercised by man we can 
place a limit, to this none: for God is pledged to use 
His strength to aid it: it reaches even to His Throne 
and finds ready acceptance and welcome there. A 
real servant of God would consider himself cast off 
entirely from his Master if he were to cease or were 
prevented from speaking to Him in prayer. It is as 
necessary to him as the air he breathes, he could not 
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live without it. If we do not understand this, can we 
get out of our difficulty satisfactorily by saying ill and 
scornful words about it, refusing to believe a man 
when he talks of Communion with God, or thinking 
that he is dreaming or mad or of weak mind? Is 
this satisfactory? Is it not rather a too satisfactory 
proof that we who laugh at his loquacity, his talking 
to the air as we think, are senseless, dumb; more 
than dumb, even blind to the glories and greatnesses 
which, he beholding, feels his heart hot within him 
and forthwith speaks with his tongue. 

Let us use this Lent in still more constant intercourse 
with God if the string of our tongue has been loosed ; in 
attempts to make up for our past neglect, if we have 
hitherto been dumb. For public addresses to God there 
is no want of opportunity given. Now, if, at any time, 
we should shake off the prejudice ingrained into us 
from our childhood that Sunday is the only day on 
which worship should be offered to God, and we 
should (so far as our vocation will allow) come into His 
presence at other times and on other days. And that 
not only to hear a sermon, though that is well, but also 
in what I am afraid hardly seems a Service to some 
people, in Prayers and Litany. Come and speak to 
God: come and enter into Communion with Him by 
kneeling before Him as members of His Church, by 
the very act of assembling here reminding Him and 
yourselves of the existence of that Church which 
is the mystical body of His dear Son; tell out your 
wants, tell out also your sense of His glory and His 
love. Is it nothing to have spent half-an-hour in 
addressing God? Is this a waste of time? God does 
not need it, indeed, but He asks for it; He thinks that 
they who call themselves by His Son’s name will not 
fail to give it. I am not thinking of this as a thing 
that will produce great benefits and edification to 
yourselves: it will, no doubt, do that, but that is not 
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the chief idea; above that there is the idea of giving 
to God an offering of the fruit of your lips. And if 
you come to give, then will God hear you when you 
ask to receive from Him. Come and worship, and 
then your requests can be made known to God with 
a better chance of being heard and granted. 

Nor forget the constant speaking to God which 
should form part of every one’s life. We cannot 
always be here, but we can always be with God. 
Always will there come opportunities of sending up 
to Him ejaculations, praises, acts of devotion and of 
love and of faith, prayers for help in all the difficulties 
and dangers of life; and these will keep our life sweet 
and clean. If a man persistently forgets God all the 
day, he has only himself to blame if he yields to the 
temptations of the evil one. If he never will use his 
tongue and speak to God, he cannot expect anything 
except to forget the language, and to be able to speak 
only the Devil’s dialect. You talk to us of your temp- 
tations—we do not deny their existence; but we say, 
remember God constantly, speak to Him, ask His help, 
and they will cease to be overwhelming and all powerful 
temptations. And he who has once learned the 
comfort and the strength to be obtained by this 
constant speaking to God—how it has helped him in 
many ways, how it has been like a new life to him,— 
he surely would never think of giving up that com- 
panionship, of ceasing to speak when there is such 
a One to listen, of giving place to the Devil who would 
paralyse his tongue and make him dumb again. 
To him the talk on earth will be a preparation for, and 
an earnest of, that future talking which will be face 
to face, when no earthly desires shall prevent the soul 
from giving all its attention, no lurking unbelief shall 
make the words careless and almost inaudible, but 
there will be full communion, unrestricted and open, 
and that not for a minute or an hour but without end. 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A. 


“ Jerusalem which is above is free, which 1s the mother 
of us all.’’—GALATIANS iv. 26. 


To-pay’s Epistle comes into the midst of Lent like 
a burst of inspiriting and exultant music. And I 
suppose the Church arranged it thus of deliberate 
purpose. Expecting that her children would take 
Lent seriously as a season of abstinence and mortifica- 
tion, she desired to lift them out of a reluctant and 
slavish observance of her rules, a sullen and heartless 
submission to the discipline of penitence. 

But it will be dangerous for us to take St. Paul’s 
proud words on our lips or into our hearts, if our study 
—now and at all times—is to please ourselves rather 
than God. 

There are three relations in which we may stand to 
the righteous Will of God. There may, first, be a 
deep, spiritual agreement between our will and God’s 
Will. We may love the thing that He commands. 
This is what St. Paul calls freedom, when God’s grace is 
met by man’s faith and trust. There may still be need 
of stern self-control, of severe self-discipline and morti- 
fication, of the daily taking up the Cross. Still, this 
is freedom, and the only true freedom. That we may, 
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perhaps, best see if we look at the two other possible 
conditions. 

One of these is that in which the soul yields an 
unloving, reluctant, and slavish, or mercenary, obedi- 
ence to the law of God: does what it thinks it ought 
to do, hating it all the time, or, at best, only doing it 
for the sake of reward. The other-is that in which 
the man follows the devices and desires of his own 
heart, unconstrained by the law. 

This may seem to us freedom. In the eyes of the 
true servant of God, it is the foulest bondage. So 
St. Augustine speaks of his old, sensual life: “‘I was 
bound, not by chains about my limbs, but by the iron 
fetters of my own stubborn will.” 

In St. Paul’s view there is much in common in these 
two last states of the human will, though they may 
seem to us opposed as obedience and disobedience, or 
even as bondage and liberty. There is, indeed, a vast, 
practical, and moral difference between breaking God’s 
law and keeping it in however mercenary or servile a 
spirit; but both the unwilling obedience and the dis- 
obedience reveal a heart—a mind of the flesh—at 
enmity against God, and, therefore, a will which is not 
subject to the law of God, neither, indeed, can be. Un- 
willing obedience is no true, or, at any rate, no com- 
plete obedience; it is outward conformity, but inward 
rebellion. And in it, as in the lawless life, the true, 
the higher, self which is in each of us, and looks up to 
God, and delights in His law, is enslaved and paralysed. 

Yet it may be said, this higher self, if it could follow 
its own bent, would place itself under the rule of God, 
and how can that be called freedom? Are we not 
coming, with Ruskin, to deny the reality of freedom 
altogether—‘ that treacherous phantom which men 
call Liberty ’? He even goes so far as to protest 
against the use of the word. “If by liberty you mean 
chastisement of the passions, discipline of the intellect, 
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subjection of the will; if you mean the fear of inflict- 
ing, the shame of committing, a wrong; if you mean 
respect for all who are in authority, and consideration 
for all who are in dependence; veneration for the 
good, mercy to the evil, sympathy with the moral; 
if you mean watchfulness over all thoughts, temper- 
ance in all pleasures, perseverance in all toils; if you 
mean, in a word, that Service, which is defined in the 
liturgy of the English Church to be perfect Freedom, 
why do you name this by the same word by which the 
luxurious mean licence, and the reckless mean change; 
by which the rogue means rapine, and the fool, equality ; 
by which the proud mean anarchy and the malignant 
mean violence? Call it by any name rather than this; 
but its best and truest is Obedience.” 

There is much that is true and right in this protest. 
St. Paul would admit it. In this Epistle, in which he 
bids the Galatians stand fast in the freedom where- 
with Christ has set them free, he calls himself the bond- 
servant, the slave of Jesus Christ. So in the Epistle 
to the Romans, he speaks of Christians as being made 
free from sin and become bond-servants of righteous- 
ness. Elsewhere he almost plays with the idea. “‘ He 
that was called in the Lord, being a bond-servant 
(slave) is the Lord’s freedman; he that was called, 
being free, is Christ’s bond-servant—slave.”’ 

Yet he means something by freedom. True freedom 
is possible for God’s true children. ‘‘ If the Son shall 
make you free, then are ye free indeed.”’ ‘‘ Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.”” What is highest 
above us, and what is highest within us are one. Right 
service of God is one with self-reverence, self-know- 
ledge, self-control. And that which makes us truly 
free is love. Love is the fulfilling of the law, yet it is 
the soul of freedom, uniting us to the Giver of the law. 
soe doing what we like is freedom, but doing what we 
ove. 
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With some of us the conflict is not between higher and 
lower principles of obedience, but between obedience 
and disobedience, between loyalty to God’s law and 
the self-will that breaks it or the weakness that comes 
short of it. If we have learnt by sad experience to 
put no faith in our own resolutions, in our own prayers ; 
if we know ourselves to be too cowardly or self-indul- 
gent to serve God in any way that means danger and 
hardship, or self-denial, if we are aware that our very 
thoughts of God are polluted by our impurity, false- 
hood, or greed; if we have no security that we shall 
not do to-morrow what we condemn and despise to-day, 
can we call ourselves free? Have we any concern in 
these debates between law and grace, liberty and 
bondage? Is it not our first business to master our 
lawless passions and cleanse our impure hearts by any 
means we can? 

Brethren, I do not doubt that many of the Galatians 
felt thus. They wanted some good, strong fetters to 
keep down their evil lusts, and the law of Moses seemed 
as likely as anything to serve their turn. What 
matter if it took away some of their Christian liberty? 

Yet St. Paul sends them this vehement appeal, 
imploring them to stand fast in the freedom wherewith 
Christ had made them free. He would say the same 
to us. He would bid us never be content with mere 
service without love and the offering of a free spirit. 
Christ says to us, “‘ If ye love Me, keep My command- 
ments.”” He would have that motive ever living in 
our hearts. He would have us never trust to any- 
thing apart from the Spirit of God. Then, however 
buffeted, oppressed, cast down we might be, we should 
be free, for ‘‘ where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT 


THE VISION OF CHRIST 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM F. PEtton, M.A. 


“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day; and he 
saw it and was glad.”—St. JOHN viii. 56. 


ABRAHAM is styled by St. Paul “the father of them 
that believe,’ i.e., of those who possess faith; and 
faith is defined in the Epistle to the Hebrews as “the 
proving of things not seen,” in other words as a vision 
of the invisible. Abraham, our text states, saw this 
vision, the same, it would appear on investigation, 
that every saint has seen, whether belonging to the 
Old or New Testament, viz., the vision of Christ. 
It is further stated that he “‘rejoiced,’”’ and the state- 
ment is emphasized by repetition, he “was glad.” 
Now the vision of Christ is also accompanied, as we 
shall see, with feelings the very reverse of joy and 
gladness; but no mention is made of these here. 
They should be, in any case, of subordinate importance, 
and, in Abraham’s case, were particularly so. But, 
further, these feelings of sorrow and disappointment, 
even of despair, arise, as they must do, when the 
effort is made to put faith into practice; to prove 
its existence by “works,” to use the word which St. 
Paul has chosen; to “‘supply virtue” to faith, as St. 
Peter has expressed it. 
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Considering first the general case of the man of faith, 
he is compared at one time to a soldier, at another 
time to a traveller, and may also be compared to an 
artist, the man who has a vision. Indeed, whereas he 
is a soldier or a traveller only by a figure of speech, he 
is an artist in reality, the only difference between him 
and the painter or sculptor or architect or poet being 
in respect of what he sees and the means he employs 
to express it. 

Every artist begins his career with a vision. Poets, 
whose material is words, sometimes tell us they do. 
Wordsworth became a “dedicated spirit”’ under the 
influence of a glorious sunrise which burst upon his 
view as an intense relief from the prosaic, artificial 
illumination of the dancing hall, where he had been 
spending the night. Keats yielded to the fascination 
of Homer, which appeared to his delighted eye as a 
serene ocean stretching far away into the mystic 
distance. But the artist’s vision is not a constant 
quantity; it varies to the extent of always eluding his 
efforts to realize it. Comparing him for a moment 
to a mountaineer, he sees above him a peak which 
he desires to climb, though its top, we will suppose, 
is inaccessible. Moreover there are intervening ridges 
to be surmounted first: and at each stage, although 
the peak becomes more clear and distinct, yet it 
continually recedes, inciting him to make fresh efforts, 
and that in spite of its inaccessibility becoming more 
obvious. He never reaches the top, and as he knows 
well, never can; but he climbs higher under the 
- fascination of making the effort than if it were possible 
for him to succeed. So the artist’s vision is not a 
stationary one, he is not satisfied to-day with what 
he saw yesterday; nor will he be satisfied to-morrow 
with what he sees to-day. His vision always lies in 


the region of the impossible; but in striving to realize it | 


lies the secret of his success. If he should aim merely 
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at what is possible, he would achieve far less, in fact 
he would cease to be an artist at all. If ever his vision 
were to be realized, it would vanish from sight, if ever 
it could have been said to exist. 

These are axioms in the world of Art. Browning 
has written 


“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for?” 


And, again, referring to the absolute need of dis- 
satisfaction on the artist’s part with his achievement, 


“You don’t like what you like too much, 
You do like what, if given you at your word, 
You find abundantly detestable.” 


Milton was so dissatisfied with Paradise Lost that 
he seriously thought of destroying his great work 
when it was finished. The point is that unless he 
had had such a feeling, his work would not have been 
anything like so good as it actually was; it would 
have lacked inspiration. 

But for all that the artist’s dissatisfaction must not 
take the form of any doubt as to the reality of the 
vision, which is the source of his inspiration, though 
it may be hidden from all others. To vary the figure 
of speech, the artist must preserve 


“Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert.” 


These lines are part of a sonnet addressed by the poet 
Wordsworth to a fellow-artist, who he feared might 
be driven to despair owing to the want of appreciation 
which the public showed of his pictures; and the 
sonnet concludes thus: 
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“And oh! when Nature sinks, as oft she may 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness, 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard!” 


All these principles apply exactly to the man of faith. 
They are implicitly contained in the words of Our Lord 
now under consideration; and they are explicitly 
expressed in the Epistle to the Romans, though in 
quite different language, which is no doubt the reason 
why they are not easily recognized. Righteousness, 
which constitutes the theme of the earlier chapters as 
being the paramount object for which every Jew, not 
excepting St. Paul himself, strove so earnestly, is 
a spiritual condition which brings peace of mind or 
satisfaction such as the artist must be, and is continu- 
ally, striving after, though he knows that if he were 
to gain it his vision would vanish. Faith, too, must 
find expression in works; but the Jews made the 
fatal mistake of imagining that works could bring 
satisfaction. It was not a question of the quality 
of the works, at any rate only indirectly. As a 
matter of fact that quality was in their case very far 
below what it should have been under any circum- 
stances; and St. Paul’s argument is greatly strength- 
ened by reminding his readers of this fact. But the 
real question was one concerning the reason why that 
quality was low, viz., the absence of the vision. Abra- 
ham, as Our Lord affirmed, enjoyed it; but his 
descendants had lost sight of it. How? Through 
their misconception of it as a stationary thing, one that 
could be realized, a misconception which rendered 
it powerless as an incentive to progress. St. Paul 
sought to replace this which he terms the “‘righteous- 
ness of works” by that which had been the incentive 
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to Abraham, the “righteousness of faith,” his satis- 
faction being derived to a degree expressed by the 
words “joy” and “gladness,” not from any deeds 
that he had done, but from the vision that inspired 
them because it was beyond his reach. 

The quest is never an unqualified delight, giving 
rise, as it must do, to feelings of sorrow and dis- 
appointment, as well as of satisfaction and joy. As 
previously stated, no allusion is made by Our Lord 
to the darker side of the Patriarch’s experience; 
and indeed no record of it exists, nor yet of the 
loss which he sustained of a luxurious home in a 
highly civilized city such as we know Ur of the Chaldees 
was, and of the congenial cultured society which we 
may suppose he had enjoyed. But inward dissatis- 
faction and outward loss were both swallowed up in the 
joy which the blessing brought, “I am thy shield and 
thy exceeding great reward,” which is simply the vision 
of Christ expressed in other words. 

Of St. Paul’s sorrow and disappointment on the 
other hand we possess a plain record, one made by his 
own hand, and preserved in the seventh chapter of 
Romans. “I know that in me, that is in my flesh, 
dwelleth no good thing; for to will is present with me, 
but to do that which is goodisnot . . . I delight in the 
law of God after the inward man; but I see a different 
law in my members warring against the law of my 
mind, and bringing me into captivity under the law 
of sin which is in my members. O wretched man that 
Iam! Who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death?’’ These words are not those of an unspiritual 
condition, but of an intensly spiritual condition, brought 
about by the sight of the vision, vivid yet unattainable. 
Nor are they the words of exaggeration, but express 
the disappointment, verging on despair, of a man who is 
conscious of the vision receding farther and farther 
into the distance the more he tries to realize it. Directly, 
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however, he turns his attention away from the 
failure of his efforts to the vision itself, the effect is 
entirely different. His tone of disappointment and 
despair is changed at once into that of joy and thanks- 
giving: “I thank God through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 

Viewed in this light, an entirely rational connexion 
is established between the righteousness of faith and 
salvation. For what is salvation but fitness to 
appreciate purity and spiritual joy? And what does 
a man’s capacity to see the vision of Christ with joy 
imply? It implies the possession, in however small a 
degree, of the Christlike character; otherwise the 
vision, if seen at all, could give him no joy at all. 
Only people of musical tastes delight in music; only 
those of intellectual culture delight in libraries; only 
those of depraved tastes delight in riot and excess. 
The question of making an effort to realize the vision 
is, compared with the vision itself, of subordinate 
importance. A musical person might be admitted 
to a select concert quite irrespective of any music 
he had actually composed; a cultured person might 
be allowed the use of a private library though he had 
never written a book. Every one who has seen the 
vision of Christ necessarily endeavours to realize it by 
doing works worthy of the privilege; but he may lack 
the opportunity, as was the case of the thief on the 
cross, to whom the promise was made: ‘To-day thou 
shalt be with Me in Paradise,” entirely because he 
discerned the vision with sufficient clearness and joy 
to confess, ““We receive the due reward of our deeds, 
but this man hath done nothing amiss.” 

Like that thief we should have an immense advantage 
over Abraham, the father of the faithful, for the reason 
that in the Patriarch’s case the vision could be seen 
only by the unassisted eye of faith; whereas since 
his day the Word has become flesh and has dwelt 
among men, thus providing in the historic narrative 
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of the Gospels a powerful lens by means of which 
the vision should gain immensely in vividness and 
detail. Moreover the Holy Spirit is shed abroad like 
a powerful gleam of light to reveal its transcendent 
glory and grace. 


PALM SUNDAY 


THE ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM 


By THE REVEREND GILDART JAcKSON, M.A, 


“Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.” —St. LUKE xix. 38. 


THE first day of Holy Week has for its particular 
association the event which comes in such sharp 
contrast with what happened in the days that fol- 
lowed. The procession into Jerusalem was one of 
no great grandeur, it was in “lowly pomp” that the 
Lord entered; but it was a triumph of a sort: during 
its movement the Lord was for a moment popular, 
even in the head-quarters of that settled tradition 
which was so bitterly opposed to His spirituality. 

The fact that such joyous entries were seen from 
time to time by the inhabitants of Jerusalem, might 
seem to imply that this particular entry was of the same 
sort, and grew out of ordinary circumstances, were it 
not that definite preparation was made for it by Our 
Lord Himself. He evidently wished to mark it: He 
evidently intended that the zeal of His disciples should 
be stirred up; and He took the best means at His 
disposal that through them the multitude should be 
impressed, and if possible made to join in the demon- 
stration. And since it was so, we are certainly intended 
to try to find out what His objects were in thus not 
only suffering but planning the demonstration. 
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One reason we may gather from His own words. 
“Tf thou hadst known, at least in this thy day, the 
things which belong to thy peace.” He had (for His 
next words show it) seen the hollowness of the triumph, 
its comparatively narrow area, the opposition of the 
leaders of the people; but we may believe that it had 
been planned to give the nation, and especially Jerusa- 
lem, another chance. Throughout His public appear- 
ances before the people, Our Lord had met with various 
kinds of treatment. At one time He had been much 
in favour with the people, at another He had been re- 
jected by.them. The religious world, the Scribes and 
Pharisees, had, indeed, been fairly consistent in their 
opposition: they had suspected Him almost from the 
first, and had done their best to discredit Him. But 
they had not always carried the people with them, and 
they had not succeeded in impressing the disciples 
with the belief that their opposition was to be carried 
to an extremity. When Our Lord told His followers 
that they were going to Jerusalem, and that there the 
Scribes and Pharisees would pursue Him to the death, 
St. Peter at once expressed his disbelief. And what 
he thought, all the disciples probably thought, too. And 
thus it would seem that to ordinary observation the 
question was not yet settled, whether Jesus Christ was 
to be accepted or rejected by His countrymen. A few 
days’ experience in Jerusalem showed very clearly 
what was the mind of the religious world and its rulers; 
but even then the people were not wholly against Him, 
even then we are told that they took Him for a Prophet, 
and that the chief priests and the Scribes feared to 
arrest Him openly lest there should be an uproar 
among the people. As opinion was thus divided, there 
was a chance that the nation might, after all, be brought 
to acknowledge its true Deliverer. At all events the 
opportunity should be given: the city should be shown 
its King, openly advancing to take possession of His 
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inheritance; the people should be openly invited to 
profess their allegiance. At first the plan seemed 
eminently successful. The religious world was not, 
indeed, brought into subjection; the Pharisees saw 
the procession with dislike: yet even they, either 
from fear of the people, or because they were themselves 
to a certain extent impressed, were studiously courte- 
ous to Our Lord: they did not attack Him, they did 
not even blame Him for anything He had done Him- 
self, for the entry, for the riding, for the procession ; 
all they did was to hint to Him that His disciples’ 
ardour was excessive. ‘‘ Master,” they said, granting 
Him the place and title of teacher, ‘“‘ Master, rebuke 
Thy disciples.’”” We know how soon the tide turned, 
chiefly, as we cannot help seeing, from the line Our 
Lord took in His discourses and action in the Temple; 
but for the time the tide was with Him, the chance He 
had given to Jerusalem seemed to have been accepted. 

That same plan, which would give a chance to the 
people generally, would be a means of encouraging 
His followers. They were approaching the Holy City, 
and all knew that a crisis in the fortunes of the Master 
and His disciples was at hand. We know that they could 
not comprehend His dark and gloomy sayings of the 
events He expected to take place at Jerusalem, that 
His words about suffering many things were put on 
one side, and refused entrance into their minds; but 
none the less, though they had said they disbelieved, 
there would be anxiety and some forebodings of evil. 
And, therefore, His proposal that He should enter as 
One claiming supreme and royal rights, as the 
Deliverer so long expected and so eagerly longed for, 
that He should demand openly that which they had 
privately conceded to Him, would go far to remove their 
fears, would make them be sure that they had failed to 
hear Him quite rightly when He spoke at Cesarea 
Philippi of suffering and death, that these words must 
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have some other interpretation, and that their instinct 
had been right when they refused to take them in their 
literal sense. Now, at last they saw that their Master 
meant to declare Himself, and they had no doubt what 
the issue would be when He did thus show Who and 
What He was. They had journeyed with Him all 
these years; they had seen from time to time the 
evidence of His possession of wonderful powers; they 
could, I suppose, place no limit to the power He 
possessed of wielding the forces of Nature; to them no 
hindrance could be set up against Him which He 
was not able to thrust aside; it was only His Will, 
uncomprehended and, possibly, to some extent, mur- 
mured against, which had hitherto stopped the full 
development of His claims, and now that Will seemed 
turned in the direction they desired, now He had 
ordered that the first advance should be made which 
they could not doubt would lead to the full completion 
of their hopes, and the full reward of their sacrifices 
and devotion. The Lord knew well that their hopes 
were doomed to be disappointed, but He may have 
thought it well that before the shock came, which was 
first to startle, then to crush, afterwards through new 
knowledge and new facts to lead them to beliefs un- 
dreamt of before, and to a strength and perseverance 
compared with which their endurance by His side had 
been child’s play, they should be cheered and en- 
couraged, that their hopes should be retained as long 
as possible, so that they might have greater strength 
to meet the coming trial. And He might have thought, 
too, that afterwards they would be glad to remember 
that though they had, when the real stress came, 
yielded to their fears, and forsaken Him, yet that their 
recognition of Him had not always been private and 
almost secret. They had at all events once testified 
to Him openly in the very centre of the religious 
and social life of their country: they had not only 
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wandered with Him in the distant province of Galilee, 
where no one who was any one knew or cared what 
happened, but they had shown themselves as His 
devoted followers in the streets of Jerusalem, before 
the eyes of all who were greatest and most honoured in 
the land. This would be to them always a source of 
worthy pride and congratulation. 

For Himself, too, this public entry was of import- 
ance. Whatever might be the ultimate result of the 
doings of the week that was then running on, no 
matter how conclusively He would in the end show His 
authority and His supremacy, there would always 
remain the possible cavil that He had not shown Him- 
self openly, that He had not put His claims fairly before 
the eyes of His countrymen, that He had suddenly 
revealed Himself after allowing them, in an ignorance 
which He ought to have dissipated, to condemn and 
kill Him. A teacher from an obscure province comes 
secretly into Jerusalem. He is accused of saying some 
words which are not easily reconciled either with the 
Law on the one hand, or with the Roman authority on 
the other. He is arrested, tried, condemned, executed, 
without one man in a thousand in Jerusalem knowing 
anything about it. Had things gone thus, we can see 
that the Jews would have had a good case. They 
would have said, ‘You never gave us a chance to believe 
in you, for what happened far away in Galilee doesn’t 
count with us, the inhabitants of the metropolis, we 
cannot be supposed to know everything that takes 
place in the provinces. You never came forward, 
you never made any public claims, and now we are to 
be condemned because of the judicial murder of a man 
we never saw, whose doctrines were never properly 
published, of whom we had hardly heard.”’ The pub- 
licity of the entry, followed by the publicity of His 
acts and words that followed the cleansing of the temple, 
the disputes there, the parables of warning and threat- 
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ening there delivered—all these took away the possi- 
bility of any arguments of that sort. They cleared the 
Lord from any suspicion of unfairness, of sudden con- 
demnation without due warning, of secret action, of 
tortuous policy. The entry made everything plain 
and above board, showed to every one Who He claimed 
to be, put before them in a way they could not after- 
wards affect to have misunderstood, the Person, the 
Acts, the Teaching they had rejected. It was neces- 
sary for His reputation. It is necessary for His reputa- 
tion still. For the time has, I trust, gone by for men 
first to accept Jesus Christ as divine and infallible, and 
then, accepting the records of His life and sayings as 
infallible too, to praise and admire Him, whether they 
agree with our moral sense or not. We go rather in 
the opposite direction. We read the records, and the 
reading of them tells us what He was like. We thus 
need that all should be fair and true, else we form a 
false image of Him, or we fail to acknowledge His 
infinite superiority. For His good name, for the per- 
fection of the example He showed, this publicity of 
His was needed and is needed still. By it He showed 
to the Jews that He was no false Messiah Who could 
indeed deceive the ignorant country folk, but Who 
dared not submit His credentials to the acknowledged 
religious authorities: by this He showed also that He 
claimed to be a King Who demanded the allegiance of 
even the highest in His land: by this He showed, too, 
that He had the courage of His opinions, that He did 
not declaim at a distance, nor did He, when by circum- 
stances driven to Jerusalem, creep in secretly or under 
cover of the night, but openly and boldly entered in 
state, challenging observation, demanding attention. 
With the remembrance of this event, fixed for us by 
the name, Palm Sunday, we begin the Holy Week. 
The commemoration is for us in almost every particu- 
lar different from the event as it appeared to the dis- 
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ciples. They were full of joy and eager anticipation ; 
seeing no further than the present day they thought 
their troubles were at an end, and the day of the 
Messiah was dawning. We know the sequel, and 
cannot share in the rejoicing. To us Palm Sunday is 
not the beginning of a time of triumph, but the first of 
the days that are.to become of deeper sorrow until we 
reach Good Friday. It is true that we can look beyond 
that—that our thoughts are not those which soon 
came on the disciples, thoughts of anxiety, deepening 
into despair, and thus we never can act again the scenes 
whose records we read this week day by day, and it is 
unreal and often harmful if we try to force ourselves 
so to think; but yet, though we know the end, we can 
to some extent feel the contrast between the joyous 
entry of one day and the mournful procession out of 
the city but few days after, and in the meditation on 
all the details of those days find profitable thoughts. 
We are to look on sorrow, but we are not to look on it 
with gloom: we are to see acts of timidity, acts of 
injustice, acts of cruelty, acts of bigotry, but we are 
not to see them with the object of darkening more than 
before the characters of the men who showed these 
vices. We are to gaze on death itself, but we are not by 
that sight to be the more confirmed in the dread of it. 
From the sight of the sorrow we are to see how we 
should bear sorrow; from the sins how we should be 
patient and loving, even if the sins be directed against 
ourselves; from the death that the fear of death can be 
overcome. 


GOOD FRIDAY 


THE SELF-SACRIFICE OF CHRIST 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A. 


“ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends.” —ST. JOHN xv. 13. 


WE are making an effort to-day, and I trust we have 
been trying at times, through this solemn week, to fix 
our thoughts upon the Death and Passion of Our 
Blessed Lord. The Epistles and Gospels this week, 
the Proper Psalms and Lessons, have all been intended 
to lead our minds to the Cross of Christ, to help us to 
look into and to feel something of the meaning of that 
Mystery of Love. So many thoughts have been put 
before us, so many ways of thinking about the Cruci- 
fixion of Our Lord have been suggested to us by the 
words of Psalmists and Prophets and Apostles, that 
now on the great day itself we may be almost con- 
fused and bewildered by them. We may think of the 
Crucifixion as a bystander might have thought of it 
at the time, a just and honest Roman, or as Pilate’s 
wife must have—as the murder of an innocent man, 
given up by a cowardly Roman governor to the malice 
of the priests and the fury of the people. Or, again, 
the crown of thorns and the title over the Cross may 
remind us of the truth of that which was spoken in 
jest and mockery—may remind us that Christ is the 
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rightful King of those who rejected Him and set Him 
at naught; a King Who came to His own and by His 
own was not received. Or we might think of the 
Divine Sufferer, according to the teaching of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, just as a pious Jew, en- 
lightened by the Holy Spirit, might have thought of 
Him—as the true Paschal Lamb, the Perfect Sacrifice, 
at once Priest and Victim, able to do that which the 
blood of bulls and goats could not do—able to make 
a final and complete satisfaction for the sins of the whole 
world. Or we might look on Him in the spirit of one 
of the great Prophets, as the righteous Servant of the 
Lord, despised and rejected of men, even stricken and 
afflicted by God, yet by His suffering justifying many 
and making intercession for the transgressors. And 
then the mid-day darkness, the earthquake, the riven 
tombs, and the rent veil of the temple, would make us 
feel that here was something more than Psalmists had 
hoped or Prophets had foreseen—that He Who had 
laid down His life upon the Cross truly was the Son of 
God. 

These are some of the ways of thinking about the 
Death of Christ which are suggested by the Services of 
this week and this day, and some of them may take hold 
especially of some minds, and others may take hold of 
others. But there is one way of looking at that awful 
event which is put before us by Christ Himself, a 
way so plain and simple that it appeals to the minds 
and hearts of all, yet so important that without it all 
the other theories and schemes which have been framed, 
and may be framed, to explain the Mystery of the 
Atonement, are misleading and dangerous. Our 
Saviour Himself bids us see in His Crucifixion the 
death of a Man dying for men, a Man laying down His 
life for His friends, dying to prove His love. “‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this.” That is at any rate one 
object of Our Lord’s Suffering and Death—to make us 
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feel the depth, the reality of His love—the love of God 
for us. Let it be our object—our effort, too, to-day, 
to enter into the fullness of that love. Let us keep this 
before us as we dwell upon the details of the history of 
this awful day, on Our Saviour’s agony of Spirit, on 
the insults and mockery of His enemies, on His bodily 
sufferings and anguish, the thirst, the weariness, the 
nails, the thorns, the spear; let us think of these 
things, not as if God delighted in the sufferings of His 
Son, not as if they had any value in themselves, but 
because the more we realize the grief and suffering 
of Christ, the more we shall understand the greatness 
of the courage and the love which moved Him and 
enabled Him to bear all for us men and for our salva- 
tion. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man than this, that a 
man lay down his life for his friends.’’ There is 
something very touching in the simplicity of these 
words. Christ does not reveal to His disciples any 
deep mysterious meaning in His approaching death; 
He speaks of it in a way which all could understand. 
It was only another proof of God’s love, and. such a 
proof as one man could give to another. 

In a sense, we may say that God always has been 
speaking to men, “as a man talketh to his friends.” 
He has been revealing Himself.to them in language 
which they could understand. He has employed 
human means, Prophets, Psalmists, inspired Historians 
—to deliver His message to men. He has made Him- 
self known to them as they were able to receive the 
truth. When they were simple and ignorant, He used 
expressions and images which they were able to under- 
stand. He spoke of His eye and His hand, of His anger 
and jealousy and patience; He called Himself a man 
of war; He compared Himself to a father pitying 
his own children, to a mother eagle, fluttering over her 
young, bearing them upon her wings. 

That, after all, has been the chief burden of His 
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message—His fatherly care, His tenderness, His love. 
And He has shown His love just as we may show our 
love for one another. There have been acts of mercy 
and kindness, gifts and blessings poured upon us in 
abundance, tokens and proofs granted us through all our 
lives of God’s loving care and bounty. And, that we 
may not miss the meaning of these things, that we may 
not take them as a matter of course, and fail to see 
the love that bestowed them, there have been, as with 
ourselves, words of affection and endearment and 
messages and assurances of love, interpreting to us 
the proofs of love which are everywhere present in 
the blessings and benefits of God’s providence. And 
then—just as among ourselves the acts and even 
the words of love would be unintelligible and un- 
meaning to us unless we had within us hearts that 
themselves knew what love is, “the spirit of a man”’ 
which ‘“‘knoweth the things of a man,’’—so God has 
given us His Spirit, to interpret for us His works and 
words, to help us to read and understand the inner 
meaning which runs through all. 

So God has been making Himself known to men 
from the beginning—making Himself known as 
righteous and pure and holy and merciful, making Him- 
self known as Love. What new way could He find to 
reveal Himself? What more could be done for His 
vineyard, His people, which He had not done? 

There was one proof of love which a man can give 
his friend which God, while He remained simply God, 
could not give. He could not die for men. God 
became man that He might be able to die—that He 
might be able to give this highest, strongest, surest 
proof of His love for us. And He will not have us miss 
the meaning of that crowning act of willing self- 
sacrifice. He declares the meaning of it in these 
simple words: ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends.”’ 
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Of course I do not mean that Christ died merely to 
give us a proof of His love. He died to save us; He 
gave His life a ransom for our souls. How Christ’s 
Death redeemed us from the death which is due to 
sin is a mystery which we cannot expect to understand 
fully. And yet, surely, for all who are fit to receive 
the Gospel message, there is a redeeming, a saving 
power in the mere knowledge that the Son of God 
loved us so much that He was willing to die for us. 

“T, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
men unto Me.” That is salvation and life—to be 
drawn to Christ, to be constrained by His love to give 
ourselves to Him. And what should draw us to Him, 
what should move our hearts, what should place upon 
us the sweet constraint of love, if it be not this display 
of His love for us, if it be not His dying for love? 
That was the motive power of the greatest and noblest 
life ever lived on earth by a mere man: the knowledge— 
“He loved me and gave Himself for me”; “The love 
of Christ constraineth us’”—that was the secret of St. 
Paul’s courage and success, of his miraculous labours, 
his heroic patience, his rejoicing in tribulation, his 
triumphant faith amid apparent failure. It was this 
that redeemed him—that delivered him from the 
death (as he calls it) of a hopeless struggle with himself ; 
and gave him a new life with all its hopes and strength 
and joy. 

And when Christ upon the Cross draws us to Him- 
self, He draws us to the Father also. It is on the 
Cross that the Father is glorified in the Son. It is 
there that we learn the greatness of the Love of Him 
Who spared not His only-begotten Son, but gave 
Him to suffer death for our sake. 

And there, too, man is glorified—there, in the 
Crucified Son of Man. There we are taught the true 
love of mankind, that love which is the bond of all 
virtues and the living root of all goodness. The 
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splendour of Christ’s love shines upon the world, and 
all the world is lighted up by it. 

If we shall have gained anything of the mind of 
Christ, if we learn to-day anything of the lesson of the 
Cross, if we receive in any measure the gift of His 
Blessed Spirit, it must show itself in a deeper, sincerer 
love for our brethren in this world. Let this be the 
test which will show us whether or not Christ lifted 
up upon the Cross has drawn us to Himself, whether 
or not His Death has been our life. “We know that 
we have passed from death unto life because we love 
the brethren.’”’ The Spirit of Life—Who is our life—is 
a Spirit of Love. It is the living body, and the living 
body alone, in which the hurt or the good of each 
member is felt and shared by all the other members. 

May we gain this gift of love and life from the 
Saviour Who died for love of us, and may the Grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and the Love of God and the 
Fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with us all evermore. 


EASTER DAY 


THE First EASTER 


By THE REVEREND ANDREW AITKEN 


“He showed Himself alive after His Passion by many 
infallible proofs.” —ACTS i. 3. 


THE wonder of wonders in the life of the disciples came 
to them on the day the Lord Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead. Early in the morning some of His women 
friends went down to the sepulchre. With one furtive 
frightened look at Golgotha that flaunts its skull-like 
hideousness before their eyes, they turn into the 
garden, and seek the rock-grave where the Lord’s sacred 
Body had been laid. But the stone was away and the 
tomb was empty, and two heavenly messengers told 
them He had risen, as He said. 

It was enough. What they saw and heard convinced 
them. They asked no questions; they made no 
answer; they hastened back to the city with the 
startling news. And soon the awful eclipse of sorrow 
and fear that had for three days darkened their hearts 
and quenched their hopes had vanished for ever. 
Their souls were stirred with the pulse of a new life, 
and the sovereign, conquering, redeeming spirit of 
that new life bathed their hearts with its new joy as the 
sunshine of the morning bathed their bodies with its 
own radiance. And during the forty days of His 
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Risen Life among them their faith, affection, and 
hope were raised to the highest power by the actual 
appearances of the Christ, clothed with the Body that 
was the same and yet not the same, by the strong 
appeal of His living love to their affection and sym- 
pathy, and by the manifestation of His redeeming 
grace to their deepening faith and humility. 

What the Resurrection meant to these startled men 
and women, it should mean to us, and much more, 
as we have had time to take in that great event in 
all its bearings. 

It means a glimpse into the unseen. He showed 
Himself alive to them. His Body had been in the 
grave and His Spirit in the realm (so dark to them) 
beyond the grave; yet He had not forgotten them. 
In that world of the unseen He had remembered His 
promise, and had come back. They had given Him 
up; He had not given them up; and for them as for 
us the Resurrection threw a new light on what lies 
beyond the tomb. 

In the garden of every life, however bright with 
flowers and the light of the sun, there is a sepulchre 
—a place of buried hopes, of departed sunshine, of 
affection that has had its term. But never since that 
far-back Easter morning has death had the same 
dread meaning to the Christian. And now we know 
that they who die in Him also live with Him; those 
who have gone are no longer dead to us; they are 
alive as He is. Those whom He takes in the close 
and tender grasp of His redeeming grace never die, 
and not even in our thoughts should we look on them 
as dead, though many of us often do. To speak of 
our friends who have passed away as actually dead is 
false to the facts of the case. Sometimes in numbering 
our families we only name those who are with us in the 
flesh, and omit the others who are now beyond the 
veil between time and eternity. Why should we do 
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this? These who have gone did not of their own will 
or choice break the family bond, and we may be sure 
that the Lord Whose name is Love did not, and why 
should we do it? If we are true to the hopes of the 
Gospel we shall not think of these our departed friends 
as being no more than happy memories. If Christ 
is risen, they are risen, and we should think of them 
as living for us and with us though for the time they 
are unseen. 

The Lord Jesus spoke to His disciples as in the old 
days, but they listened now with a new reverence. 
Their speech betrays it. “ Master’”—“My Lord and 
my God ”’—‘ Lord, Thou knowest all things.” They 
see now more clearly Who He is, and a spirit of worship 
holds their hearts. They never forgot the words 
spoken to them during these days. That appeal to 
Peter by the sea of Tiberias never faded from his 
mind; that word of peace spoken to all in the Upper 
Room was the bright memory of a lifetime. And 
the comfort of it all is this. The same tenderness 
He showed to Mary and Peter He shows still; the 
same message of peace is spoken to the burdened; 
and the same presence which spoke to them of a 
conquered grave is with us now. And the form that 
reverence took in them it should also take in us; for 
they went out into the world and lived the resurrection 
life. The most powerful argument for the Risen 
Christ in the early days was the new life seen in the 
disciples, and that argument holds good yet. Immortal 
life is not life in another realm but life of a higher 
order here and now. If we believe that Jesus Christ 
is risen we shall show it in the increased reverence 
we give to His Word and the increased obedience we 
give to His Will. 

When the disciples walked and talked with Christ 
during these forty days, they were actually living in 
the company of One Who was already on the far side 
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of death. During that time He was living the life 
of One Who had passed through the dark passage 
of death; so that looking on Him, we can actually 
tell something of what lies for all beyond that ex- 
perience. We see the shadows are all gone; His 
human nature has found fullfreedom. He has entered 
the fuller life and is passing into glory. He has entered 
no land of shadows, but a realm of boundless life. 

Jesus lives, and He said, “Because I live ye shall 
live also.” On Him hangs all our hope of a personal 
immortality; and that was secured against all risks 
when He arose. The tomb opened in Joseph’s garden 
has given a new value to life, and a new estimate 
to spiritual worth. No longer is our outlook barred 
by a grave in the grass. Sorrowing and singing we 
pass along the pilgrim way. The sorrow comes as 
loved ones fall asleep; but the song comes, too, for 
Heaven is a place prepared and the friendships begun 
and broken here shall grow into their fullness there, 
when the shadows are passed for us and the light of 
the morning of God is ours. 

Whatever be the trouble that rests on us, here is 
a hope that will carry us through. Nothing shall 
overcome the soul that believes in the resurrection 
morning. If you ask how shall the heart keep quiet 
and the life keep sweet in an evil world, this is the 
answer; the fact and the nearness of the everlasting 
and of its Lord will do it. Let religion be no longer 
an occasional longing or a round of services, but a 
walk with God as the disciples walked with the Risen 
Lord, and the glory of His Life and the faith, hope, 
and courage that were given to them will also be 
given to us. For there is no good thing that man 
can desire, there is no blessing that he can covet, 
there is no high pure hope that he may follow, 
but though far he shall reach it, though hid he shall 
find it, some day if not now, somewhere if not here. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


LirE THROUGH DEATH 


By THE REVEREND ANDREW AITKEN 


“ Except a grain of wheat fall into the ground and die, tt 
abideth alone ;”’ etc—ST. JOHN Xii. 24, 25. 


The wonder of Easter lies in the heart of this saying. 
It speaks of the annual miracle when life bursts the 
bands of death and breaks forth in the glory of a new 
life. Round us on every hand hedges are putting 
on their spring garments, the tips of the trees are bud- 
ding with new promise and our gardens stir with new 
life. 

Spring comes but slowly, yet every day winter is 
thrust farther away, and the message of a new creation 
is brought to an old dead world. And all that glow 
and wonder on the face of Nature is but the picture 
of the new hope and inspiration that springtime brings 
to every life. The dull, dark days of winter reduce 
our vitality, and life runs sluggishly. Then comes 
Easter with its sunshine and its surging wave of 
revival, and under its power we rise to a new gladness 
and a new strength. And as we see how wonderfully 
the earth is being transformed, we cannot but hope 
that something of the same kind will exercise its 
kindly compulsion upon us, and that we, too, may be 
renewed in heart and hope. 
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That is exactly what the Lord Jesus does. When 
He arose from the grave He turned the winter of the 
disciples’ fear and sorrow into the spring of a boundless 
hope, and the energy of a new life thrilled through 
them. And that is what He does for us. Easter, in 
its first great wonder of the Christ breaking forth 
from the tomb, is the promise to all believers of life 
beyond the grave. Easter in its annual recurrence is 
not only a renewed promise of that great gift but a 
call to a new life here and now. And Jesus did all 
this because He first of all tasted death. Like the 
grain of wheat He died, and through death brought 
forth the fruits of redemption and life everlasting for 
such as believed in Him. 

He tasted death. He passed away from the midst 
of those who had trusted Him, followed Him, and found 
in Him so strong a helper and so true a friend. He 
died, and all the beauty was gone from their lives, 
and they were left desolate. For a very few hours 
was the Prince of Life in the power of death, but short 
though it was it had to be in order to accomplish the 
great purpose for which He came. The spiritual 
harvest He came to gather was conditioned by His 
death. There was really no harvest until He died. 
Few were the believers in His lifetime compared with 
the hosts in the days subsequent to His Resurrection. 
From His atoning sacrifice came the harvest. His 
life was thrown away in the same way as the seed 
in garden or field is thrown away, but out of His death, 
as out of the death of the seed, came a great harvest. 

Jesus died, and we, too, must die if we are to enjoy 
the harvest of the fullest life. ‘‘He that loveth his 
life shall lose it; but he that hateth his life in this 
world shall keep it unto life eternal.’’ That is the 
sentence you can see over the gateway that opens into 
the Kingdom of Christ. The natural heart is the 
home of self, and self must die if Christ is to be born 
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within us. Before we can enter the new life, we must 
die to the old. Before we can live unto Christ, we 
must forsake sin, we must die to it. To give up self 
in any form is always a hard business, but there is no 
other way to win life than this. To win the higher 
life, the lower must go. The best soil for the cultiva- 
tion of the finer graces of life is a heart forgetful of 
self and full of the spirit of self-denial. You remember 
the old story of the Scottish knight to whom was 
committed the heart of the Bruce; how, beset by 
bands of infidels, he tossed the golden casket into the 
thickest of their ranks, and cried, ‘Go on; I follow 
thee.”” That is what is meant by dying to self. 

Jesus died and rose again. Even now we can know 
something of what that risen life means, when we have 
died unto sin and yielded ourselves into His hands. 
Jesus lived and breathed the immortal life. You 
cannot be in His presence without coming within its 
influence. In His company we taste the powers of the 
world to come, and feel the eternal hope awake within 
us. 

From the Risen Christ comes that assurance of the 
life beyond which satisfies the heart-hunger for life 
that we all share. “If we believe that Jesus died and 
rose again, even so them also who sleep in Jesus will 
God bring with Him.” It is the peculiar joy of 
Eastertide that its morning glory throws a flood of 
light on the lot and life of those our friends who have 
gone through the darkness of death into what lies 
beyond. The old man whose voice haunts us; the 
children who left us with a smile; the soldier who never 
came home—of these and many more we think at 
this season, unless we be Sadducees indeed. Now, 
if the deeper readings of the New Testament narratives 
of the appearances of the Risen Lord be true, we shall 
know our friends, and they will know us. And if we 
are asked, how can this be, how can all that great host 
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live again with the full consciousness of personal life? 
the answer is, ‘According to the mighty working of 
the power which He wrought in Christ, when He 
raised Him from the dead.”’ 

These, our friends who have followed the Lord of Life 
along that road He took through the shadows, are not 
dead, and we should never think of themassuch. The 
perpetual message of Easter is life. They never die, 
those whom He takes in the closer grasp of His redeem- 
ing grace. Nothing that is good can die. He makes 
more alive, He makes immortal that which, to our 
poor vision, death seemed to destroy. The high hopes 
of the Gospel bid us have fuller trust in the larger 
redeeming love of God and a stronger idea of the 
power of the Resurrection of Christ. And just because 
the Lord is risen indeed we do not cease to make 
mention of them in our thoughts, giving thanks for 
them, praising God for their victory, and asking that 
we may be counted worthy to attain with them unto 
the resurrection of the dead. 

It is a great mystery, and as great a mercy. We 
cannot quite understand it, but we can at least accept 
it. If God can work- such wonders with a grain of 
wheat, what wonders can He not do with us? The 
Lord has risen indeed and has brought the Gospel of 
the morning to our lives, and we hail Him as the first- 
fruits of the New Day and the New Life. And for 
ourselves our sure trust is in His word, ‘‘ Because I 
live, ye shall live also.” 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


By THE RicHT REVEREND Lucius SmitTH, D.D. 


“So also is the resurrection of the dead. . It is sown 1m 
corruption,” etc.—I CORINTHIANS Xv. 42-44. 


OnE of the Articles of the Apostles’ Creed is, “‘I believe 
in the resurrection of the body.”’ It has been said that 
nowadays we substitute belief in the immortality of 
the soul for belief in the resurrection of the body. 
And indeed many people feel a difficulty and perplexity 
about this Article of the Faith. Is it conceivable? 
The body is laid in the grave, the processes of dissolu- 
tion ensue, and the material particles of which it is 
composed are taken up into other forms of life. They 
may have belonged to many human beings. It is 
evident that we can give no gross and material inter- 
pretation to this Article of our Creed. 

To understand it, let us begin by asking what is a 
body, and what is its object? 

A man’s body is not the man himself. He is a 
spirit, and he has a body. A body is the instrument 
which a spirit has and uses for the expression of 
himself. 

A spirit needs an instrument for its expression. 
The mind needs the brain to formulate thought, and 
the tongue or the hand to express thought. The 
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affections and emotions become realized through the 
body, and the deeds done in the body are the expression 
of the character, the true nature of the spirit, the man 
himself. 

At present we find the body often an inadequate 
instrument of expression. The brain is unable to 
give form to the thought which is struggling into 
being. The language of the speaker, the words of the 
writer, the music of the musician, the picture of 
the artist—all bear witness to the imperfections of the 
instruments they have to use. And this is even more 
the case with regard to the expression of our affections, 
our emotions, our moral and religious aspirations. 
We have our treasure in earthen vessels. But we need 
our bodies as instruments of self-expression. This 
seems to be a law of all existence. 

May we not say that it applies to God Himself? 
God is a Spirit, but the material creation is the outcome 
of the Divine Creator’s need for Self-expression, and His 
fullest revelation of Himself was made in the Life in 
the Flesh of His Son Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ has 
risen and ascended, but He still lives on earth in bodily 
form. Think of the meaning of St. Paul’s words, 
“The Church, which is His Body.” His Spirit still 
expresses itself in a Body onearth. He still goes about 
doing good, healing the sick, casting out demons, 
preaching the Gospel, bearing the burden of the sor- 
rows and sins of the world in His faithful followers. 

The idea which underlies the Article of our Creed, 
“T believe in the resurrection of the body,” is this: 
In the life of the world to come we shall still need 
bodies of some sort, instruments by which we shall 
be able to give expression to ourselves. What sort of 
bodies? 

St. Paul tells us that we shall have spiritual bodies. 
We hardly know what this means; it sounds like a 
paradox. But it means this at all events. We shall 
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have an embodiment, an instrument of expression, 
fitted for and suited to the new, the spiritual, the 
higher conditions of existence that we shall enter 
upon. 

they will be different from our present bodies, as 
different (he tells us) as the corn waving in the fields 
is from the seed which is cast into the ground. They 
will be infinitely more beautiful and more perfect. 
They will no longer be poor, weak, frail, feeble, inade- 
quate instruments for the expression of ourselves. 
“It is sown in corruption; it is raised in incorruption : 
it is sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory: it.is sown 
in weakness ; it 1s raised in power: it is sown a natural 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body.” 

Yet in a sense they will be the same, for they will 
be the embodiment of the same personality. Our 
personal identity will be maintained throughout 
eternity. It does not depend upon the identity of the 
material particles of which our bodies consist. Our 
bodies are the same bodies, in a sense, which we had 
twenty years ago, though they do not contain a single 
particle of the same material, because they are the 
embodiments of the same spirits. So our resurrection 
bodies will be the same as the bodies we have now, 
for we shall still be ourselves. 

And they will be the same, for they will be their 
natural and necessary successors. The kind of corn 
depends upon the kind of seed. If you sow barley 
you will not find your fields covered with wheat. 
“To every seed his own body,” says St. Paul. If we 
have misused and degraded our earthly body, the 
body which we shall have hereafter will be marked 
by this degradation. If we have used our bodies for 
worthy and noble ends the resurrection body will be 
glorified thereby. In other words, the character of 
the embodiment that will be ours hereafter depends 
upon the life that we are living now. “Be not 
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deceived,” says St. Paul, ‘whatsoever a man soweth 
that shall he also reap. For he that soweth unto the 
flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption; but he that 
soweth unto the Spirit shall of the Spirit reap eternal 
fe 

St. Paul anticipates a possible difficulty. Where is 
the spiritual body to come from? The particles of 
our earthly body are dissolved and dispersed in the 
grave. “With what body do they come?” St. 
Paul replies by pointing to the evidences of God’s 
creative power. Look at the various forms of life in 
the world and in the heavens. Is God’s power 
exhausted? Can He not give the purified human 
spirit in the world to come a body fitted for it? Yes, 
He can and He will. “As we have borne the image of 
the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly.” 

This, then, I take to be the meaning of the Article 
of our Creed, ‘‘ I believe in the resurrection of the body.” 
It does not mean that the particles of our earthly 
bodies, which have dissolved in the grave, will be 
brought together again. But that God will give us a 
spiritual body fitted to be our instrument of expression 
in the heavenly life. It will be mot the same, for “‘it 
is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body.”’ 
It will be the same, for it will be the embodiment of 
the same personality, and its nature and character 
will depend upon the life we are living in the body 
now, just as the character of the harvest depends 
upon the seed sown. “I beseech you, therefore, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


BALAAM’S PRAYER 


By THE Richt REVEREND Lucius SmitH, D.D. 


“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.”—NUMBERS XxXili. I0. / 


WHo does not echo the aspiration of the Prophet? Who 
would not desire to “die the death of the righteous’’? 
The earnest are living their lives in the hope that when 
their last end comes they may be found amongst the 
faithful. Even the careless, the worldly, the sinful 
would be glad to be numbered with the righteous 
when they lie upon their dying bed. 

Let us see what lessons we may learn from the 
character and career of the man who gave utterance 
to this universal wish. 

He was a great Prophet. He dwelt in the mountain- 
ous districts of Mesopotamia, but his fame reached far. 
It was believed that his blessing or his curse would be 
effective for good or evil; and when Balak, the King 
of Moab, was threatened by the invading hosts of 
Israel, he believed that if he could gain Balaam’s 
curse upon them they would be doomed to destruction. 

And Balaam was no impostor. He would not, he 
dare not, he could not, pronounce a curse knowing that 
it would not work. He could only speak the words 
which the Lord put into his mouth. Although a 
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Gentile he was a truly inspired Prophet. He was 
gifted with a wonderful knowledge of God, of His Will 
and of His dealings with men. He knew that God was 
righteous, that He required above all things righteous- 
ness from men, and that the righteous were blessed 
and the wicked cursed. You remember his striking 
speech quoted by the Prophet Micah, in which he 
declares that God will not be satisfied with the most 
costly gifts or the most terrible self-inflicted sufferings: 
“He hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?” 
He could only pronounce a blessing upon the righteous 
and acurse upon the wicked. ‘‘ How shall I bless whom 
the Lord hath not blessed or curse whom the Lord 
hath not cursed,” he says. ‘‘He hath not beheld 
iniquity in Jacob, neither hath He seen perverseness 
in Israel.” 
And yet this great Prophet was not a righteous man. 
His character is summed up in the words ‘“‘Balaam 
the son of Beor, who loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness.” Greed of worldly wealth is the key to his 
character. He was intensely anxious to gain the riches 
-and honours that Balak promised him, The Will of 

God was made clear to him when the first messengers 
of Balak came: ‘Thou shalt not curse Jacob.” But 
when other and more honourable messengers came, 
offering larger rewards, he would not send them away 
at once; he was anxious to see if it were not possible 
in some way to win Balak’s treasures; and so he bids 
them stay the night whilst he consults the Divine Will 
again. He no longer sees the Will of God as clearly 
as before. He may go with the messengers; and he 
hopes that when he comes to Balak he will find some 
pretext for uttering the desired curse upon Israel. 
But it is in vain. The multiplied sacrifices, offered 
first in one place and then in another, cannot prevent 
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him from declaring the Will of God in spite of himself. 
Israel is a nation too numerous to give Balak any hope 
of success in the coming war. “Who can count the 
dust of Jacob, and the number of the fourth part of 
Israel?’’ A nation too strong in righteousness for 
idolaters and enchanters to cope with. ‘Surely there 
is no enchantment against Jacob, neither is there any 
divination against Israel.’ 

Failing in his designs, his greed leads him to a more 
terrible depth of wickedness. He cannot curse Israel 
because it is a righteous nation; but if they can be 
robbed of their righteousness, then they will become 
accursed in God’s eyes and a curse can be pronounced 
against them by God’s Prophet. So he recommends 
Balak to use the fascinations of the daughters of Moab 
to tempt the Israelites to idolatry. A more diabolical 
wickedness can hardly be conceived. 

The end of Balaam is indeed a terrible one for a 
divinely inspired Prophet. He died, we are told, 
fighting in the ranks of the enemies of God and of God’s 
people. His Prayer, if prayer we may call it— 
“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his’”—-was not granted. Indeed it 
was no real prayer, but merely the expression of a 
passing wish. For prayer is not merely wishing; 
it is willing ; and its power is measured by the intensity 
of the desire of which it is the expression. ‘Ask 
and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.” These reiterated 
expressions are meant to express the earnestness and 
intensity of desire which is of the very essence of prayer. 

The story of Balaam teaches us that the greatest 
gifts, the truest knowledge of divine truths, the ex- 
pression of the most pious wishes, will avail us nothing 
in the hour of death, and in the Day of Judgment, 
nay, they will not avail to save our lives from misery 
and degradation in the present, unless we are whole- 
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hearted in our loyalty and devotion to the Will of 
God. Balaam’s story is a commentary on Our Lord’s 
words, ““No man can serve two Masters, ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon.” If our desires for pleasure 
or worldly success or wealth or fame are greater or even 
as great as our desire to do God’s Will, our life and 
character are in danger of such wreck and ruin as befell 
this great Prophet of old. The only safe life is the 
life in which God is supreme, the life which is lived 
according to the Master’s rule: ‘Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 

We learn, too, that if we would die the death 
of the righteous, it must be our constant aim and daily 
endeavour to live the life of the righteous. The future 
is hidden from us. There is but one thing in it that 
is absolutely certain, and that is that we must die. 
Sooner or later, in one form or another, the Angel of 
death will come to each one of us to summon us to 
leave this present scene of existence. In the presence 
of this absolute certainty, what rational being is there 
who would not wish, nay, desire with all the powers 
of his soul to “ die the death of the righteous”’? 

St. Paul tells us the secret. He says: “For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain.” What does he mean 
by these words? He means that he has taken Christ 
for his Master, and that he lives to serve Him; that 
he has taken Christ for his pattern, and that he is 
ever striving after His likeness; that he has taken 
Christ for his Saviour and Friend, and is ever looking 
to Him for the help that he needs. He may well 
add, ‘‘And to die is gain.’”’ For what was death to 
him but the passing into the nearer presence of and 
into closer communion with Him Whom, not having 
seen, he loves? ‘To depart and be with Christ is 
far better.” 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Tue Love or Duty 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A. 


“Know therefore this day, and consider tt tn thy 
heart,’ etc—DEUTERONOMY iv. 39, 40. 


WHEN to-day’s beautiful Collect says that God alone 
is able to order the unruly wills and affections of 
sinful men, it does not mean that we are not to try 
to order and govern ourselves—our own wills and 
affections. It means that we can only do this in 
the strength and through the Spirit of God. It is our 
duty, it is a chief part of the business of life, to learn 
to govern these unruly wills and affections of ours. 
This can indeed be done only by God; but it must be 
God working in us. = 

We, every one of us, know how necessary a work 
this is—the work of keeping ourselves in order, of 
governing our life and conduct. 

Every life is a failure and a ruin where this is not 
done, where the will is not tamed and brought under 
control, but is allowed to be stubborn and obstinate— 
“wilful”; or where there is no control over the desires 
and appetites and passions, where men’s or women’s 
unbridled appetites and lusts run away with them 
and carry them to destruction. And yet we soon find 
out that it is a very difficult work. Our wills and 
affections are indeed “unruly,” hard to rule and 
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tame and control. We need far more than our own 
power—we need the mighty grace of God—to enable 
us to govern ourselves, to keep ourselves in order. 
“Greater is he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city’’: that is perfectly and strictly true. 
Many a man who has taken cities, and been strong and 
brave enough to overcome human foes or the powers 
of Nature—many a great and renowned conqueror—has 
been weak and helpless against his spiritual enemy, 
has been carried away by his own passions and desires 
into misery and shame. In a time of national danger 
we often say and hear it said, ‘“Naught can make us 
rue, if England to herself will be but true.’”” But then 
the question comes: w#l/ England be true to herself? 
Will she meet her troubles in the right spirit, brave and 
firm and loyal, yet without boastfulness or vainglory? 
That is the fear; there is the great danger. And so 
it is with each of us. If we could only be sure of: 
ourselves, if we were certain of being true to ourselves, 
conscientious, upright, steadfast to duty—why then 
more than half the risks and perils of life would be at 
an end for us. But we cannot trust ourselves, we 
are not sure of ourselves; we have no real security 
in ourselves that we shall not do to-morrow what we 
shudder at to-day. You know what John Newton 
said when he saw a man going to the gallows—‘‘ There 
goes John Newton, but for the grace of God.” 
Apart from the grace and protection of God, we have 
nothing that we can trust to. 

There are two powers or forces by which men in all 
ages have tried to govern themselves, to keep them- 
selves straight, to order their unruly wills and affec- 
tions, and the Collect touches upon them both. “Grant 
unto Thy people that they may love the thing which 
Thou commandest.’’ There you have the idea of 
duty. Duty is that by which the noblest minds have 
always striven to rule themselves, to control and keep 
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under their unruly impulses and desires. And I 
trust the thought of duty has some influence, and not 
a little influence, upon all of us. But remember 
it is not only knowing our duty that can help us, but 
loving it; not the mere knowledge, but the love of 
what is good and right. And this love is the difficulty. 
We generally know what we ought to do, but often 
we do not love our duty enough to do it. How are 
we to get this love? Only from God. Duty, by 
itself, it is very difficult to love; but God, the Father 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ, it is surely not difficult to 
love. And if we love God, we shall love the thing 
which He commands, we shall love our duty. “Know 
therefore this day, and consider it in thine heart, 
that the Lord He is God in Heaven above, and upon 
the earth beneath: there is none else. Thou shalt 
therefore keep His statutes and His commandments.” 

The love of duty is difficult, and so people have 
tried what has seemed an easier and a surer way of 
ruling and keeping in order their wayward desires 
and affections. They have tried to make use of the 
love of happiness. If every one always did what 
would lead to happiness, what would bring a man 
peace at the last, he would at least be kept safe from 
many grievous sins and the most awful dangers to 
the soul. And surely there is no fear that we shall 
not care for happiness enough, that we shall not love 
it as we ought. Perhaps not; and yet men and 
women and children often do what they know is 
likely to bring them misery and shame. But apart 
from this, there are other drawbacks to the love of 
happiness as a guide. We may set our hearts upon a 
low, poor, selfish, passing kind of happiness, instead 
of on the happiness which is heavenly and Godlike 
and eternal. Our Lord says, “Blessed are the poor 
in spirit,” and “Blessed are they that mourn.” Is 
that our idea of being blessed and happy? Yet 
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Christ knows: and we make such tremendous 
mistakes about what real happiness is. And again, 
the happiness we set our hearts upon is so un- 
certain. Life itself is uncertain; and we may lose 
the prize we have toiled for just as our hand is 
upon it. People are aware of this; and this often 
prevents the love of happiness from being any real 
check upon their foolish and evil desires. They 
say to themselves: “Why should I deny myself 
for the sake of some benefit that I may never get? 
Is it not better to take the pleasure that comes in 
my way, and let the future shift for itself?’’ And in 
this way the life goes to utter hopeless ruin. 

No; it is better mot to fix our hearts upon some 
particular thing, and make ¢hat our happiness, and 
work for that: but to look to God, to leave it to 
Him: to learn to pray, “Almighty God, give me 
grace to desire that which Thou dost promise.” That 
is sure, and sure to be good. 

Make the word ‘‘Thou” the great word in the 
Collect: “Grant unto Thy people that they may 
love the thing which Thou commandest, and desire 
that which Thou dost promise.” To love God’s Will, 
to look to God for all our blessedness—this will 
answer, for the Christian, to the sense of duty and the 
desire for happiness by which men have tried to 
govern and control their unruly wills and affections. 

And then indeed we may be confident that, among 
the sundry and manifold changes of the world, our 
hearts will surely there be fixed where true joys are 
to be-found. They will be fixed on God; He will 
be the home of our spirits, wherever we may be. 
He, the sight of Whom will be the glory and the bliss 
of Heaven, will be near us here and make a heaven 
for us on earth. ‘In His presence is the fullness of 
joy: and at His right hand there is pleasure for 
evermore.” 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


THE GIFT OF PEACE 


By THE REVEREND ANDREW AITKEN 


“These things I have spoken unto you, that in Me ye 
might have peace.” —ST. JOHN Xvi. 33- 


No speech was, and is, more often on the lips of the 
Oriental than this—‘“ Peace be unto you.” When he 
entered the house of any one, when he met or parted 
from his friends, this was the word he used. And 
very eloquent it all is of the hunger of the human 
heart, for care-free rest and an undisturbed life. 

Jesus Christ was drawing near the end of His last 
quiet talk with His disciples, and the popular phrase 
came naturally to His lips. But there was this 
difference ; what every man could wish for his neigh- 
bour and yet none could guarantee, Christ could and 
did make real and true. Peace was the first great 
need of the disciples. For now they knew their Lord 
and Master was leaving them, and their hearts were 
filled with wordless fears and the sadness of farewell. 
Peace was the most unlikely thing to come to them. 
Toil and difficulty, days of struggle, nights of shudder- 
ing fear—these things were awaiting them. Alone 
they must face them, and they shrank from the 
prospect. But the peace came, and remained, and 
was the joy and strength of their lives. 

Their need was no greater than ours. In the rush 
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of life, with all its strain and fretting cares, we find it 
difficult to be calm. The newspapers are full of the 
sorrows of men, bewildered, weary, and unstrung. 
The faces that you meet as you pass along the street 
reflect, as in a mirror, hearts bowed beneath burdens, 
and minds whose counsel is dark. And we are all 
painfully familiar with that troubled kingdom within 
ourselves where the lower and the higher are always 
at conflict, and we are torn asunder between inclina- 
tion and duty. 

There is no question about our need of peace, but 
how is it to come? Numa Pompilius, one of the few 
Roman emperors who loved peace, thought to secure 
it by changing the calendar. Formerly the year 
began with March, as appointed by Romulus because 
he loved Mars, the god of war. Pompilius changed it 
to January, the month of Janus, the god of husbandry 
and peace. But he soon discovered that changing the 
calendar was not enough; more than that, much more 
than he could do, was needed before the joy of peace 
came to man. 

Some have sought it in a change of environment. 
The poet Dante had long waged bitter war with him- 
self, and, sick of the conflict, he fled from the world 
to seek refuge at the monastery of Lunigiana. ‘What 
do you seek here?”’ asked the monk who opened the 
door. “Peace,” replied Dante. ‘Ah, brother,’’ said 
the monk, pointing to his breast, “peace must be 
right here.” 

Some have sought it in the quiet beauty of the 
country-side. Where the soaring lark fills the air with 
his song and the scented breath of the flower-bespangled 
meadows brings its own good cheer to the burdened 
heart, where life is unhurried and man has time to 
think, peace has been sought, and sought in vain, 
for these things pass, and at the best they are only an 
anesthetic. 
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None of these things bring the blessing sought so 
eagerly, for peace is the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ, and its one and only home is the heart. 

“My peace I give unto you,” said Jesus. When a 
man comes to die he likes to leave to his friends some- 
thing that will be prized not only for its worth, but 
for its associations, something that will always speak 
of the donor and keep his memory green. Jesus had 
no worldly goods to leave. In these no man was 
poorer. But He was the richest man in the world 
towards God, and it is the spiritual qualities and graces 
of life that God had given Him He now bequeaths to 
His disciples. It is a bit of Himself He gives. The 
disciples knew that Jesus had this peace of which He 
spoke; they had seen it, they had felt its influence, 
and they believed that He could give it to them. 
What it did for them, it will do for us. In it we shall 
find the secret of conquest over self and circumstance, 
and a wellspring of comfort for every burdened heart. 

This peace is not the opium of careless ease that 
drugs the soul into a lighthearted, ignorant acceptance 
of burdens, it is not the selfish comfort of the easy 
chair while others bustle and fret. It is the calm 
that fills the heart when we know that God is with us; 
it is the quietness that comes to the life wholly com- 
mitted to the Will of God; it is the quietness of mind 
that comes to those who have thought things out, and 
are prepared to endure the trials of life because they 
know nothing is beyond His care or power; it is the 
quietness that follows obedience to God’s law and love 
to His Son; it is the quietness that says, “I am per- 
suaded that neither life, nor death, nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God.” 

Troubles will come, come every day; no key will 
lock them out; but in the midst of all the word of 
Christ stands sure, “My peace I give unto you.” He 
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knew what storms meant, if anyone did, and He faced 
them without fear or fret. And even when the 
hurricane of the Cross raged round Him, He faced 
its darkness and death with the quietness of One Who 
knew that His life was hid in the heart of God. And 
just because He did all that, and suffered for us and 
with us, He can give us His peace. 

These men were very sure of Christ. And as they 
listened, and more so afterwards as they thought, 
confidence came to their minds, and remained. It is 
when you are sure of Christ that this confidence comes. 
If you have learned to live on friendly terms with 
God, if you can think and talk of spiritual things with 
any sense of reality and joy, if you sincerely believe 
and follow Christ, you will have a confidence that 
nothing can shake, and the life-giving winds of God 
will play upon your soul in streams of health. 

“That in Me ye might have peace,” said the Lord 
Jesus to His disciples. That peace belongs to him 
who knows that all things work together for good to 
them that love God. Faith removes fear and worry. 
Many of us destroy our own peace by anxious and foolish 
forebodings about the future. Present blessings slip 
by, and we miss their flavour, and all for want of 
faith in Him Who provides for the tiniest insect in 
the sunbeam. Why cannot we, slipping our hand 
in His each day, walk trustingly over that day’s ap- 
pointed path, thorny or flowery, crooked or straight, 
knowing that evening will bring us sleep, peace, and 
home? 

Most of us misunderstand the nature and quality 
of peace. When we look on the face of the dead, or 
stand by some lonely pool whose still waters reflect 
the moving clouds, or the flying birds, or the mountain 
side, we say, “How peaceful!’”’ These are pictures of 
peace, but not the highest, and certainly not the 
peace of Christ. For His was the peace of life, of 
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harmonious motion, and not of death or stagnant 
stillness. Remember He was calling the disciples to 
hard work, and this peace was to be their power. 
Peace then is power without friction. 

You will see the force of this when you remember 
that the word “peace” in the New Testament really 
means “to join.” Christ links Himself with us, and 
so His peace becomes ours. It is all a matter of 
fellowship with Him. When we have found the 
Great Companion, we have learned the secret of peace, 
for then His love will be in our hearts, and that love 
casts out fear. 

The daughter of a great Welsh preacher was ill, 
and the end was very near. “Father,” she said to 
him one morning, “have you any message that I can 
give to those on the other side?” “Yes,” he said, 
“tell St. Paul how much I owe to him and his splendid 
Epistles. And tell St. John that he has made the love 
of God very real to me. And convey my greetings 
to my friends who have gone before.’’ ‘But, father,” 
she said, ‘‘surely you have forgotten One. Have you 
no message for Jesus Christ?”’ “Oh no,” answered 
the good man, “I have just been talking with Him 
in the next room.” He lived in the Comradeship of 
Christ, and that is the grand secret of peace. 


ASCENSION DAY 


THE EXALTATION OF HUMANITY 


By THE REVEREND FRANCIS WILLIAM CHRISTIE, M.A, 


“ Thou hast put all things under His feet.” 
—PSALM viii. 6. 


THE Festival of Our Lord’s Ascension ranks with the 
greatest festivals of the Church. Our own Prayer 
Book indicates this with the greatest clearness. Ascen- 
sion Day shares with Christmas and Easter Day, Whit- 
sunday and Trinity Sunday, the distinction of having a 
Special Preface in the Eucharistic Service which is said 
throughout the entire Octave. For eight days we 
keep before us how Our Lord, “‘ after His most glorious 
Resurrection, manifestly appeared to all His Apostles, 
and in their sight ascended up into Heaven to prepare a 
place for us: that where He is we might also ascend 
and reign with Him in glory.”” In Special Lessons and 
Psalms, in Collects and Epistles and Gospels for the 
Day itself, and the Sunday following, the different 
aspects of Our Lord’s Ascension are pointed out to 
those who have eyes to see and ears to hear. 

For example, the beautiful eighth Psalm is ap- 
pointed for Ascension Day, because it speaks so plainly 
of the Ideal Man to Whom all things were subjected at 
the Creation, and Who at length appears to claim His 
Throne. Let us take this little gem of a Psalm, examine 
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it more closely, and make it yield to us something of 
the treasure of truth which it contains. It bears the 
name of David, and the thought and imagery are what 
might be expected from the Shepherd King. He 
remembered well his youthful days among the hills of 
Bethlehem, and his long watches beside his sheep, 
while the moon walked in beauty and the stars looked 
down upon him with their bright and solemn eyes. 
It is the memory of such a night-watch that suddenly 
stirred the heart of David till he welded his thoughts 
into this exquisite lyric. It is the old familiar thought 
of the strange contradiction that there is in human 
nature, at once so little and so great, so weak and short- 
lived, and yet having such wonderful powers of thought 
and creative will. The astronomer with his eye at his 
telescope is an imperceptible mite, a very nothing com- 
pared with those boundless regions in which his mind 
is roaming. Yet he measures those tremendous gulfs 
of space, he weighs the stars in his balances, he resolves 
them into their elements, he can tell their past and 
foretell their future. He is greater than those mindless 
orbs in spite of his insignificance. It is this thought 
that David expresses in this Psalm: ‘“‘ When I consider 
Thy heavens the work of Thy fingers, the moon and 
the stars which Thou hast ordained; what is man 
that Thou art mindful of him and the son of man that 
Thou visitest him? For Thou hast made him but 
little lower than God and crownest him with glory 
and honour.” From the heavens he turns to the 
earth, where the tokens of man’s ‘“‘ dominion ” are even 
plainer. The sheep and cattle sleeping safely while 
the shepherd watches, the occasional howl of a wolf 
and roar of a lion, or heavy flight of a bird of prey 
which will not venture to approach, the distant flash 
of the sea and sails of ships—these are all witnesses 
to man’s lordship. ‘‘ Thou makest him to have 
dominion over the works of Thy hands. Thou hast 
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put all things under his feet—all sheep and oxen, yea, 
and the beasts of the field, the fowl of the air and the 
fish of the sea, and whatsoever passeth through the 
paths of the sea. O Lord our Governor, how excellent 
is Thy Name in all the earth.” 

It is evident that the Psalmist had in his mind the 
original endowment of man at his creation when God 
granted him the dominion of the earth: ‘‘ Replenish 
the earth and subdue it, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth.” But 
the Psalmist rises to a still higher conception of the 
proper dignity of man. He is God’s instrument for 
putting down all God’s enemies. The simple and 
childlike are God’s victorious army. “Out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings hast Thou ordained strength, 
because of Thine enemies, that Thou mightest still 
the enemy and the avenger.”’ This seems to be the 
meaning of this short but wonderful Psalm: that 
man’s place in the world is to be a kind of Viceroy of 
God, subduing the earth and governing it in His Name, 
and, above all, putting down evil and wickedness and 
all the enemies of God. 

It is needless to say that the Ideal Man portrayed 
in the Psalm never arrived in all the ages before 
Christ. Men did, indeed, make themselves to a mar- 
vellous extent Lords of Creation; but alas, it was only 
too evident that they did so for themselves and with 
no thought of God. From time to time protests were 
made and endeavours for righteousness, but all was 
imperfect. The true Son of Man, the Ideal Perfection 
of Human Nature—Man as God intended he should be 
—never appeared, though the belief and assurance that 
he was coming never deserted the Hebrew prophets 
and seers. ‘‘ I saw in the night visions,” says Daniel, 
“and behold there came with the clouds of heaven 
one like unto a Son of Man, and He came even to the 
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Ancient of Days, and they brought Him near before 
Him. And there was given Him dominion and glory 
and a Kingdom, that all the peoples, nations, and 
languages should serve Him: His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, and 
His Kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 

But at last there dawned a day when One appeared 
upon the earth speaking as never man spoke, and Who 
moved the hearts of men with His Presence as of 
Perfect Holiness and Divine Power, and Wisdom, and 
Love. And this mysterious Being called Himself 
“the Son of Man.” It was His constant name for 
Himself. ‘“The Son of Man hath power on earth to 
forgive sin’”’; ‘‘the Son of Man is Lord of the Sab- 
bath ’’; “the Son of Man hath not where to lay His 
head.”” What did Our Lord mean by assuming this 
title? He meant that He Himself was the true Repre- 
sentative of Mankind, the true Pattern of Mankind, 
or as St. Paul calls Him, the Second Adam—the true 
inheritor of the promise of this Psalm, ‘‘ Thou hast 
put all things under His feet.’”” Even in Our Lord’s 
earthly life, while His glory was hidden, there were 
abundant signs of glory and power. In the wilderness 
of temptation He was with the wild beasts and they 
harmed Him not. He stilled the tempest. He walked 
on the waters. He changed water into wine, and 
multiplied the loaves and fishes. He healed the sick. 
Life and health flowed from Him to those that were 
diseased in mind and body. No sin was in Him, but 
perfect holiness. Evil was abashed before Him, and 
humble penitents were encouraged to begin a new 
life. Such a Man had never before appeared upon the 
earth. He was, indeed, the ‘‘ Son of Man” in Whom 
men might recognize their Lord and King. That was 
in His earthly life; but in the Ascension we see this 
wonderful Son of Man revealed in His true nature as 
Son of God, and bearing His Human Nature up with 
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Him above all created things to the Right Hand of 
God. The prophecy of the Psalm is fulfilled, for in 
the Ascended Christ we see our Human Nature crowned 
with glory and honour, and reigning over all the works 
of God. 

Yes. The Ascension of Jesus Christ is not only a 
revelation of His Divine Nature, but it is the revela- 
tion of God’s purpose for mankind. The Son of Man 
sits in our Nature upon the Right Hand of God, and 
even in this life His Church is a sharer in His exaltation. 
We are “ blessed with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ.”” We have “been raised together 
and made to sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus.” These are high and tremendous assertions made 
by St. Paul, and they may well make us tremble at the 
thought of our unworthiness; but they are true. This 
human nature of ours, weak and sinful though it be, 
has an honour and glory which no Angel dare aspire to: 
“He took not on Him the nature of Angels,” but 
human nature. And He designs that where He is 
there we may also be. 

The Ascension of Our Lord then is not only His 
Enthronement. It is a rehearsal of the Ascension of 
Redeemed Mankind. To use the bold figure of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: The Ascended Christ is the 
Anchor securely fixed in Heaven to which the ship of 
the Church is fastened. The Ascended Christ is 
drawing His Church upto Him. There is a Moral and 
Spiritual Ascent in which we must all have a part. 
May we endeavour, all of us, to realize the power of 
Our Lord’s Ascension by meditating upon His words, by 
imitating His example, by frequently coming for His 
gifts in Holy Communion. Only by spiritually 
ascending now with Christ in heart and mind shall we 
be prepared for being with Him in the life to come. 


SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION 


Days OF WAITING 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A. 
“T waited patiently for the Lord.”—PsaiM xl. I. 


THESE ten days which intervene between Our Lord’s 
Ascension into Heaven and the Coming of the Holy 
Ghost on Whitsunday are often called the Days of 
Expectation or Waiting. It was Our Lord’s parting 
command to His disciples that they should wazt. 
“Tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem,” He said, “until 
ye be endued with power from on high.” There He 
told them to “wait for the promise of the Father, 
which, saith He, ye have heard of Me,” ie., the Holy 
Ghost. That is all He required of them for the 
present—to wait in faith and patience. 

Ten days; it is not a long time; not a great space 
in a man’s life to spend in waiting, in inaction, in 
doing nothing. And I suppose that with most of us 
the time we are really obliged to pass in doing nothing 
is very small. If it were our earnest desire to work— 
to do something for God and man—we should generally 
be able to find some opportunity of doing it. Yet 
there are times when we are obliged to pause, to rest, 
when we seem able to do nothing; when, as with the 
disciples, there seems to be nothing for it but to 
wait. 
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There is no need to say much about the ways in 
which this necessity of waiting may be laid upon us. 
At times it may happen that there is no work; for 
some reason the work is stopped; we are strong and 
able, but there is nothing for us to do. Or more often 
it is the case that we are unable to work; sickness or 
infirmity, old age or accident takes from us the power 
of working. Or in the higher spheres of labour there 
may be other causes compelling a man to give up his 
work for a time. There may have been disappoint- 
ment and failure so bitter that it is useless to go on 
until there can be new hope. “Work without hope 
draws water in a sieve.’”’ Or a man may have come 
to some point in his life, fallen into some perplexity, 
some doubt and mistrust as to his old methods and his 
old aims. He may feel that he has been going on, 
as we say, on a wrong tack; that there must be a 
change, a new course struck out. His old ground 
may have given way under his feet; and even if there 
is no doubt which way he will turn next, he may need 
time to prepare himself, to count the cost, to settle 
his heart and his resolution. You remember how St. 
Paul, when he was suddenly stopped in his career 
of persecution on the road to Damascus, immediately 
went to Arabia, and spent three years there in the 
retirement of the desert. And something like this 
was the case even with the disciples at the Lord’s 
Ascension. The time to come was to be very different 
from the years in which they had been Christ’s com- 
panions and scholars. They were called to a new 
kind of life and work ; and they had to wait for guidance, 
for strength, for help in the work to which they were 
called. 

And so these ten days of expectation came to be a 
sort of type or specimen of all those periods of pause, 
of rest, of inactivity, of waiting which we are some- 
times required to pass through. And perhaps the 
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thought of these days in which the disciples simply 
waited at Jerusalem may help us to understand the 
use, the value, the bénefit of such periods. For this 
is exactly what often makes them so hard to bear, 
makes us rebel and kick against them—that they 
seem to us so useless, a mere waste, leading to no good 
end or purpose. 

Yet patience—the power of waiting and enduring— 
is itself a good thing to be produced, a valuable thing 
for us to possess. Quiet and passive as it seems, 
it is really very powerful for good; it has a work to 
do within us—‘‘Let patience have her perfect work,” 
says St. James; it helps to purify, to strengthen, to 
build us up. Patience under suffering, indeed, 
endurance, fortitude is one of the greatest and most 
necessary virtues of the Christian, but even the patience 
that is required just to wait—this gives calm and 
dignity and steadfastness to the character; it humbles 
us by making us feel our dependence on God; it helps us 
to put our trust and confidence in Him; it teaches 
us to wait and watch in lowliness and cheerfulness 
for His good time. 

And then again, let us remember that the disciples 
waited these ten days at Jerusalem in obedience to 
the Lord’s command; and that must be the spirit 
of all true patience and all Christian waiting—the 
spirit of obedience to God’s Will. Our highest business 
here—in a sense our only business on this earth—is 
to do God’s Will. We may do it—as in most cases 
it is our bounden duty to do it—by active work, by 
labouring in His vineyard, by toiling with hand or 
brain to help, to guide, to teach, to bless, to heal, to 
feed, to clothe His people. But there is another 
way than this in which we may be called upon to serve 
Him. When we say the sacred words “Thy Will be 
done,” we most often mean, I think, to pray that 
God’s Will may be done by our bearing patiently and 
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submitting cheerfully to the sorrows and trials which 
He sees fit to lay upon us. And indeed it stands to 
reason that we may do His Will by waiting patiently 
if it is His Will that we should wait, just as much as 
by working; and perhaps for some of us it is much 
harder to do His Will by patience and submission 
than by active work. God does not need our work; 
He allows us to work for Him and with Him, but He 
does not require our help; He can do without us. 
But God does require us to do His Will, even though 
that Will may be that we should simply be patient; 
and the helpless sufferer who has this grace of patience 
may be as true a servant of God as one who spends 
his life in active work for Him. It would be im- 
possible to express this truth more nobly than it is 
expressed in a poem of Milton’s, written when he feared 
that his blindness had taken from him the power 
of actively labouring for God and man: 


“God doth not need 
Either man’s work or His own gifts; who best 
Bear His mild yoke, they serve Him best: His state 
Is kingly ; thousands at His bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without rest; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


That is the great point—to serve God, to do His 
Will—no matter how. 

And once again, these times of quiet waiting are 
times when we ought to learn to desire more earnestly 
that grace and help of God—that strength from 
above—without which we can do nothing. They 
teach us our need of that grace and help; they give 
us quiet and leisure in which we can reflect upon our 
need. And whatever blessing it may be good for us 
to have, the way to get it is really to desire it—to 
ask for it in longing faith. God, indeed, gives us 
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more than either we desire or deserve; but on the 
whole He only gives us His grace if there is some 
desire for it, and the greater our desire the more 
abundantly He pours His benefits upon us. And 
so it is that these times of waiting, of inaction, should 
be times of prayer, as we read of the disciples after 
the Lord had left them that they “all continued with 
one accord in prayer and supplication” in the temple. 

Thus these intervals in which we seem almost to 
be left alone by God, may be the means—by deepening 
our sense of need, by quickening our desires, by 
stirring us up to more fervent and earnest prayer— 
of bringing to us yet greater and more wonderful 
visitations of God’s goodness, of God’s grace, of God 
Himself. 

“I waited patiently for the Lord”—yes; those 
who in this patient and prayerful and humble spirit 
wait for His promised blessings, are really in another 
sense waiting for the Lord, are waiting to receive 
God Himself Who will come to them. The disciples 
waited to receive the promise of the Father, the 
strength from on high which Christ said He would 
send them. They did receive the Holy Ghost, the 
Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, the very 
presence and companionship of the Spirit of God 
Who descended upon them to abide with them for 
ever. So may it be with us. In all our waiting let us 
wait for the Lord. Let us wait for His good time; 
let us long, let us pray for His blessings; but above all 
for Himself. By striving to do His Will, by active 
work for Him, by meek submission, by patient waiting 
let us give ourselves to His service, that upon us, His 
servants and handmaidens, He may pour out His 
Spirit and thus bestow on us Himself, 


WHITSUNDAY 


THE MISSION OF THE SPIRIT 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND Lucius SmitH, D.D. 


“ He shall take of Mine, and shall declare it unto you.” 
—ST. JOHN xvi. 14. 


BEForRE His Crucifixion, Our Blessed Lord promised 
His disciples the gift of the Holy Spirit. To-day we 
commemorate the fuifilment of that promise, the 
bestowal of that gift. 

What do we mean when we say “I believe in the 
Holy Ghost’? We mean this: The God Who has 
manifested himself as the great Creator in the works 
of His hands, and Who has revealed Himself as a 
God of love in Jesus Christ, makes Himself known to 
us as a Spirit in direct contact with our spirits. Every 
influence that uplifts and amendsisfrom Him. ‘‘ Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above,’ says 
St. James; and we ought to see and reverence the 
influence of the Divine Spirit in the skill of the crafts- 
man, the inspiration of the poet, the artist, the musi- 
cian. For beauty is an attribute of God, and it is by 
the Spirit of God that men can see and can declare 
their vision of the Divine Beauty. And we ought to 
see and reverence the influence of the Divine Spirit 
in the progress of knowledge, in the discoveries of the 
patient searchers after truth. For God is a God of 
Truth, and our thoughts are true in proportion as we 
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think the thoughts of God Himself, and every advance 
in knowledge is the glimpse of a little more of the 
Divine Mind, and it is the Divine Spirit Who leads 
us into all truth. But we think of the Holy Spirit 
above all else as a Spirit of Holiness, ever seeking to 
uplift the moral and spiritual life of mankind, the 
Power not ourselves, but in closest touch with our- 
selves, which makes for righteousness. 

The Holy Spirit, the Spirit that leads to holiness is 
not farfrom any man. “In Him we live and move and 
have our being.” There are many who have been 
influenced by Him who, like the Ephesian disciples 
described in the Acts of the Apostles, had never heard 
that there was a Holy Ghost. 

In the heathen world all men everywhere have been 
moved by the Holy Spirit to seek after God if haply 
they might find Him, to offer some kind of worship— 
rude, ignorant, barbarous, perhaps, but bearing witness 
to the instinct of sonship with the Heavenly Father 
latent in their hearts. And all men everywhere have 
been led by the Holy Spirit to realize the claims of 
duty, though their ideas of duty may seem strangely 
imperfect and unworthy to us. And amongst all 
races there have been individuals who have responded 
more fully than the rest to the influences of the Holy 
Ghost, and who have consequently received fuller 
light and power. For it is an eternal truth that “to 
him that hath shall be given.” 

And there was one race, the Hebrew race, which 
responded as none other did to the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit of God, and which consequently became 
enlightened in divine things as no other race was. 
There were no laws of righteousness like those of the 
Hebrew lawgivers, there were no teachers of righteous- 
ness like the Hebrew Prophets; and so we declare in 
the Nicene Creed that the Holy Ghost “spake by the 
Prophets.” 
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What do we mean, then, by the Gift of the Holy 
Ghost promised by Jesus Christ? Why does St. John 
say, “The Holy Ghost was not yet given, because 
Jesus was not yet glorified”? It is the same Divine 
Spirit Who has always been influencing the world. 
It is the same Divine Spirit Who spake by the Prophets. 
But the Gift is a new one, for He comes with a new 
message. He comes to take of the things of Christ, 
and to declare them unto us. Jesus Christ came into 
the world to reveal the Father. It is the work of the 
Holy Spirit to make this revelation real to us. The 
purpose of the Gift of the Spirit which Our Lord 
promised to His disciples is that men may be brought 
to know God as He has revealed Himself in Jesus 
Christ. The Coming of the Spirit, then, which we 
commemorate is not a dimly realized influence of a 
God imperfectly known, but the Spirit of God as He 
has revealed Himself to mankind in Jesus Christ. 

The work of the Holy Spirit in the Christian Church 
is to enable Christians to know and understand their 
Master, His teaching, His character, His revelation 
of the Father, that as they learn to know Him better 
they may come to love Him more, and as they come 
to love Him more they may grow more like Him. 

We see how this mission was fulfilled in the case of 
the Apostles. They had lived with their Master, 
they had watched His deeds, they had listened to His 
words. But how little they really knew Him. Even 
on the Day of the Ascension they were expecting Him 
to set up an earthly Kingdom. “Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the Kingdom to Israel?”” But 
what a change came over them after Pentecost. Under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit they were constantly 
entering more and more fully into the mind of Christ, 
and manifesting more perfectly their Master’s character. 

And we too need the Holy Spirit to take of the things 
of Christ and declare them unto us. How many 
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people there are who are more or less familiar with the 
story of the Life of Love and the Death of Sacrifice. 
They could perhaps give an account of many of the 
acts of the Lord Jesus Christ. Some of His words 
linger in their minds. And yet it all means little to 
them. They have never been really touched by it or 
moved by it or inspired by it. It has never really 
influenced their conduct and character. It is because 
they have never yielded to and responded to the 
influences of the Holy Spirit. If we will seek His 
help and open our hearts to His power and follow 
His guiding He will take of the things of Christ, and 
declare them unto us; He will transform our cold 
belief in Christian truths into a living loving faith; 
He will touch our hearts with the sense of the Love 
of Christ, so that loving Him we may grow like Him. 


TRINITY SUNDAY 


Hoty MYSTERIES 


By THE REVEREND HENRY V, DER H. CowELt, B.A, 
“ How can these things be ?””—StT. JOuN iii. 9. 


THIS question was called forth by Our Lord’s teaching 
concerning the new birth, which perplexed the mind 
of Nicodemus. But it is a question which also rises 
in the minds of men with reference to other truths of 
Divine revelation, and especially with reference to 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity. So it is a question 
which may well engage our attention to-day. 

This question is not one to be ignored. Itisbyno 
means necessarily a wrong one to put. It may, indeed, 
be asked in a light and captious spirit; and then it is 
certainly deserving of rebuke. But it may be asked 
anxiously, with a sincere desire to accept the truth. 
And then it should surely be treated kindly and con- . 
siderately. 

For an inquiring spirit, if it be kept within due 
bounds, is the glory of man, and the means whereby 
he is advanced in knowledge. It is by asking questions 
as to the “‘how ”’ of things that the little child learns to 
understand little by little more and more of the won- 
derful world into which it is born. It is by putting 
questions to his teacher that the young man clears up 
difficulties and solves problems that baffle him. It 
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is by interrogating Nature that the man of science 
gains his acquaintance with the great laws that are at 
work around us, and is enabled to turn those laws 
to the service of man. It is by frequent inquiries that 
the man of business, the statesman, the explorer, come 
to store up valuable information and to acquire that 
keenness of perception which is of so much value in 
life. Thus a spirit of inquiry is characteristic of every 
wakeful intellect and is one of the chief aids to human 
progress. 

And this spirit has its legitimate scope in matters 
of religion. For religion appeals to the intellect as 
well as to the conscience and the heart. Accordingly, 
so far from being repressed by God’s Word, it is directly 
encouraged by it. It is encouraged by what is recorded 
about Our Lord sitting in the midst of the Jewish 
doctors, ‘‘both hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions.” It is encouraged by the commendation given 
to the Bereans, of whom it is said that they were 
more noble than those of Thessalonica in that they 
searched the Scriptures daily, to see whether the 
teaching of the Apostles accorded with their sacred 
writings. It is encouraged by the long lines of argu- 
ment addressed to the reason in the Epistles of St. 
Paul. Therefore to ask how things can be, is a perfectly 
legitimate inquiry if only it be put reverently and in 
a teachable spirit. For God is not honoured by a 
dull, passive acceptance of what is taught. He wants 
to rouse our minds to think, as well as our hearts to 
feel. And the more intelligent our apprehension of 
any truth, the more respect do we show to the Father 
of lights from Whom it comes, and the more likely 
are we to pay it due honour and to hold it with a 
firm grasp. It is, therefore, only a spurious religion 
which burkes inquiry. 

But at the same time we must bear in mind that a 
spirit of inquiry needs to be properly controlled. It 
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must learn that the human mind has limits which 
prevent its being fully informed on all points, and so 
must be taught to accept mysteries. For while 
revelation does not demand the prostration of reason, 
it does require us to recognize that there are things 
above reason, the nature and actions of which it is 
impossible for us tocomprehend. And in requiring 
this it only requires what we ought assuredly to be: 
willing to concede. For the more reason is exercised, 
the more conscious do men become that it is vain to 
push its inquiries too far; that there are regions 
into which it can never penetrate. As Professor 
Tyndall once said: ‘Science knows much of this 
intermediate phase of things which we call Nature— 
but science knows nothing of the origin or destiny of 
Nature. Who or what made the sun and gave his 
rays their alleged power? Who or what made and 
bestowed upon the ultimate particles of matter their 
wondrous power of interaction? Science does not 
know: the mystery, though pushed back, remains 
unsolved.” 

Seeing, then, that the human intellect cannot solve 
all questions with reference to the world of Nature, 
is it a surprising thing that it should find itself incapable 
of understanding fully the Being of God? Is it 
any wonder that the mind of man should suggest 
questions which cannot be answered with reference to 
Him in Whom all things consist? Assuredly not. 
All things about us run up into mystery, and to expect 
with finite minds to comprehend the Infinite is as 
irrational as it is hopeless. Of necessity, ‘“‘ God dwelleth 
in light which no man can approach unto; Whom no 
man hath seen or can see.’”’ And the very heathen 
rebuke the rashness of such as hope by searching to 
“find out God, to find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion,” for an old Hindoo legend tells us that between 
the contending deities the Supreme shot down a pillar 
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of light. And one of them winged his way upwards 
with the speed of thought for a thousand years, yet 
found not its summit, and the other sped downwards, 
like lightning for a thousand years, yet could not 
find its base. 

Let us not be staggered, then, by the difficulty which 
we find in understanding how “‘the Father is God, the 
Son God, and the Holy Ghost God; and yet they are 
not three Gods, but one God.” 

We cannot even understand how body and soul 
are united in one man; how the touching of the nerve 
of the eye by a wave of light becomes a thought, and 
how the volition of the spirit is translated into an 
action of the hand. Much less, then, can we expect 
to understand how God and Man is one Christ; and 
how Father, Son, and Spirit are co-eternal together 
and co-equal. 

But while it were hopeless to attempt to satisfy all 
the inquiries that may be started on the subject of 
the Holy Trinity, it is possible to some extent to lessen 
the difficulties which men find in accepting it, by words 
of explanation and by pointing out certain analogies to 
it; and so to make the great truth which the Church 
brings before us to-day more easy of reception. And 
this every teacher of Divine truth should be ready 
to do. 

Are there then any here who are asking, “How can 
these things be?” If so, I would have such persons 
bear in mind that the Church does not teach that 
there are three Persons in one Person or three Gods 
in one God: which would be self-contradictory; for 
three units cannot be one. But what it does teach is 
that there is a threefold diversity in the unity of the 
Godhead ; and using the word Person, not as a strictly 
accurate term, but as the best which human speech 
supplies for expressing this distinction, it teaches us 
that there are three Persons in the Oneness of the 
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Divine Nature. And in teaching us this, its teaching 
ought not to revolt our reason, because there is a 
threefold diversity in our lower nature—understanding, 
feeling and will being bound together in one man; 
and, as we rise in the scale of being we find various 
functions more definitely marked off and separated 
from one another; so that we might expect diversities 
in the Divine Essence to be more broadly distinguished 
than they are in any lower existences. 

Pondering these considerations you will, I hope, 
see that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity although 
above reason is not opposed to reason; and those who 
profess to improve religion by reducing the Nature 
of God to a Theistic simplicity are far from giving us 
more honouring conceptions of God. 

But it is by experience rather than by argument 
that we may hope men will be won to the acceptance 
of the great truth of the Trinity in Unity; and, having 
accepted it will be kept firm in this faith. For asa 
wise teacher has said: “He that goes about to speak 
of and to understand the Trinity and does it by words 
and names of man’s invention—he will talk he knows 
not what. But the good man that feels the power 
of the Father, and to whom the Son has become 
Wisdom and Righteousness, and in whom the love 
of the Spirit is spread; this man alone understands 
the Mystery of the Trinity. In this case experience 
is the best learning, and Christianity is the best 
institution, and the Spirit of God is the best teacher 
and holiness is the greatest wisdom; and he that sins 
most is most ignorant, and the humble and obedient 
man is the best scholar.” 

Yes; herein is the true clue to the Mystery of the 
Trinity: that we submit our souls meekly and thank- 
fully to the Three Persons in the One Godhead and 
appropriate to ourselves the various blessings which 
the different relationships which They hold to our souls 
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have to offer. This if we do, what we cannot under- 
stand we shall be constrained nevertheless to believe; 
for we shall know by the logic of the heart that the 
Father is God, the Son God, and the Holy Ghost God. 
Looking up with childlike confidence to God the 
Father, we shall find ourselves held and led by His 
loving Hand. Trusting in the Grace of God the Son, 
we shall feel divine virtue flow forth into our souls 
from Him to the healing of the disease of sin, as it 
could not from a mere man. And living in the fellow- 
ship of God the Holy Ghost, we shall be assured that 
He is to us a personal Friend, Teacher, Comforter and 
Sanctifier; and no mere influence streaming from the 
Divine Essence. 

Let us all, therefore, adopt this practical method of 
resolving our difficulties as to the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity. And, instead of refusing to believe until we 
can understand, let us believe that we may under- 
stand so much as it really concerns us to know of the 
Divine Mystery, and be content to leave the rest as 
insoluble by the human mind. 

While we cannot tell how the Father, Son, and 
Spirit co-exist together in the Unity of the Godhead, 
we may satisfy ourselves by the test of experience 
that Each of the Persons of the Blessed Trinity is 
God and Lord, and bears a relationship to us that 
meets a requirement of our nature. So by this 
easiest and best of all methods, let us learn to live 
ourselves out of our intellectual difficulties, and to 
live ourselves into that spiritual acquaintance with 
God, which is life and power and peace. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


AN EIRENICON 


By THE REVEREND LESLIE G. BERRINGTON, L.TH. 


“Him that 1s weak in the faith receive ye, but not to 

doubtful disputations. . . . One man esteemeth one 

day above another; another esteemeth every day alike. 

Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind.”’— 
ROMANS Xiv. I, 5. 


SURELY no one can read the chapter from which these 
verses are taken without a refreshing sense of the 
liberty which even so dominant a personality as St. 
Paul conceded to his converts and those who acknow- 
ledged his authority. The burden of his exhortation 
is tolerance. “‘Who art thou that judgest another 
man’s servant? To his own master he standeth or 
falleth.”” And again: “Let not him that eateth 
despise him that eateth not . . . for God hath 
received him.’ Yes, that is the test. If God has 
received anyone, or any form of worship, it becomes 
blasphemy—unwitting blasphemy—to judge where 
God tolerates. 

It is right that each one should be “fully persuaded 
in his own mind”; but towards others he must pre- 
serve an attitude of tolerance, even to those who are, 
in his opinion, “weak in the faith”’ or even foolish. 
St. Paul reproves converts who criticize each other 
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about food and fasting and observance of holy days; 
and it is in the spirit of these verses—a spirit sadly 
absent even in these later days—that we must enter 
on our consideration of the significance of the Eucharist 
and the method of its operation. 

It is a truism to say that the Sacrament of Love and 
Fellowship has through the ages been a centre of 
discord, but unless we state the malady we cannot 
investigate its cure. 

Perhaps a cure seems impossible for an evil so deep- 
seated and of such long growth, but I venture to 
think that it is not. I suggest that all the disputes 
over Eucharistic doctrine can be harmonized and all 
the wrangling silenced. We must, however, pre- 
suppose sincerity, impartiality, and a desire for truth. 

There are two distinct questions which we must 
face. The first question is: What did Jesus Christ 
do at the Institution of the Holy Communion? The 
second question is: What does He do now at our 
celebration of the Holy Communion? 

Do not let us imagine these two to be one question. 
We may conclude, after considering it, that Christ’s 
original intention has been modified to suit the needs 
or weaknesses of men. : 

What was in Our Lord’s mind in that solemn hour 
before His betrayal? How can we get at the truth? 
Can we get it at all? 

The answer is, yes, we can get at the truth, and 
very simply. The truth is that no one knows, no one 
is ever likely to know, what Our Lord intended or what 
was in His mind. 

The Apostles may have understood—or they may 
not—but certainly no living person knows to-day, 
and the pretence to know is a claim to special revela- 
tion which, if false, is blasphemy. And what evidence 
of special revelation has been produced? 

We are told the outline of that tremendous drama, 
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and the outline is what every branch of the Christian 
Church has in common. Obviously we can leave out 
the few sects that do not attach importance to the 
event. Christianity as a whole is agreed that Jesus 
Christ instituted a solemn ceremony to be observed 
until His coming again in “remembrance”’ of Him. 
Bread and wine are to be blessed and eaten at this 
“Communion.” After that the cleavage of opinion 
begins. 

There are three main streams of opinion. The first 
maintains that Jesus Christ worked a miracle in the 
Upper Room, whereby the bread and wine became 
His Body and Blood; and gave power to His priests 
to perform a repetition of that miracle until He 
returned in glory. The second maintains that Jesus 
Christ by means of the bread and wine conveyed 
spiritual nourishment to the souls of those who partook 
thereof; and left power to His Church to use bread 
and wine as a vehicle of grace whenever its ministers 
performed the rite then instituted. The third main- 
tains that Jesus Christ used the solemnity of the hour 
to institute a dramatic symbolism of His Work and 
Person, which those who loved Him might use when 
they assembled together as a help in meditating on 
His Passion. 

The first view sees in the Last Supper a miracle 
worked on the bread and wine; the second sees a 
miracle worked through the bread and wine; the third 
sees a symbolic representation of a miracle once 
worked on Calvary. 

The holders of each of these three views are usually 
not only convinced that theirs is the right view, but 
are aggressively opposed to the acceptance or practice 
of the other two. By what occult means they have 
tapped the Divine Mind they do not explain. If it 
be by other than occult means it must be in virtue 
either of private judgment or the corporate judgment 
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of the Church. But private judgment favours all 
three views. Learned and pious men are divided, so 
they mutually cancel one another and no view is able 
to claim the field. The corporate judgment of the 
Church is likewise a judgment divided against 
itself. 

Our case may seem desperate if three irrecon- 
cilable opinions must each be given equal toleration. 
none being capable of proof. But a closer investiga- 
tion will dispel our fears. 

In the first place, what Our Lord did at the Last 
Supper is of less importance than what He does now, 
and we may find harmony in the present more easily 
than in the past. 

In the second place, though opinions may be so 
acutely divided as to make common worship difficult 
in one age, there is a divine selection going on which 
gradually eliminates the opinions less fit for survival. 
During the last hundred years such a process has been 
at work in the Anglican Church, and in that short 
space of time the form of worship and belief has been 
completely transformed. Things now regarded as 
ordinary were a hundred years ago looked upon as 
popish and alarming; Biblical criticism which to-day 
is deemed conservative would then have been con- 
sidered little short of blasphemous. 

Let us consider what happens now in our churches 
when the Holy Communion is celebrated, what hap- 
pened yesterday and to-day, and will happen to- 
morrow. 

We have certain promises. God, we all agree, is 
perfect. Whatever we should do in our highest 
moments is a million times less noble than what 
Jesus Christ would do. 

Let us then adopt the scientific course of arguing 
from the less to the greater, from the known to the 
unknown. 
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What should I do if I were Lord of the world, and 
people worshipped me in three different ways? 

To begin with simple things, I ask myself what I 
should do if three of my children brought each a 
birthday present—one a safety razor, another a book 
which was only suitable for a boy, the third a doll. 

One present would be useful, one useless, the last 
absurd. Should I be angry with the two who brought 
me useless things? 

I should ask myself: ‘‘Do those who gave me useless 
presents mean as well by their action as the giver 
of the useful present, or were they unnecessarily 
thoughtless in their choice?”’ If I found, as I 
probably should find, that each was equally sincere 
and eager to please me, what should I do? To show 
preference for the useful article would hurt the feelings 
and wound the love of the others. I should, therefore, 
take special pains to respond with equal love to each 
child, should accept the doll with as much pleasure 
and gratitude as the razor; yet I am but a petty 
human creature. 

One comes to Christ entreating Him to bless him 
while he breaks the symbolic bread and meditates on 
His Passion—because he believes that to be His Will. 
If the Lord of Love does not answer him according 
to his belief He is my inferior, and who would worship 
an inferior? Were I Lord of the world that is what 
I should do. 

Another comes entreating Him to make the bread 
and wine vehicles of spiritual life—because he believes 
that to be His Will. If Christ does not respond by 
granting what is sought He is my inferior, for were I 
Lord of the world I should make that bread a channel 
of divine life. 

The third comes entreating Him to be present in 
the Host with all His Divinity, a presence for objective 
worship. If Jesus Christ does not respond to this 
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request also He is my inferior, for were I Lord of the 
world I should descend upon that wafer with all my 
heavenly glory. 

Notice that it is immaterial what Our Lord originally 
intended. 

If I had a daughter at school in Australia whom I 
had asked to throw me a kiss nightly, but who, mis- 
understanding, kissed my photograph instead, should 
I talk of idolatry? Nay, if I were able should not I 
make that very photograph my very self to be with 
her? 

There is no such thing as idolatry where there is 
sincerity in worship, nor is there any standard of 
superstition. The wise do not use these meaningless 
words. 

We are now in a position to dissolve our barriers 
of bigotry and intolerance. God is not a bigot. He 
is equally pleased with the worship of the symbolic 
bread and the consecrated Host; the Lord of the 
world will be present either as an unlocalized Bene- 
ficence or as a Prisoner of the Tabernacle. The only 
condition is the call of sincere belief and adoring love. 

Religion is for man, not for God. If man perverts 
it, God will adapt Himself to man’s needs. Some 
men need, or think they need, a localized Presence. 
He is there when they call Him—otherwise He must 
be more of a bigot than I. 

There is, in fact, a wonderful beauty and a sublime 
philosophy in the concept of the Prisoner of the 
Tabernacle. Love does make prisoners of us all, even 
of God. 

Think of a Minister of State, in the midst of debates 
which will affect the destinies of nations, slipping up 
to the nursery because a wee voice calls for Daddy, 
and lingering there—prisoner of love—before he 
rushes off to the House. Had he neglected that call 
he would have been haunted throughout the ensuing 
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debate, for the call of love is that ‘‘still small voice”’ 
which is God’s. The lower the being the more easily 
it is drowned, but God can never be deaf to it or fail 
to respond. 

What fools we are then! Spiritual evolution may 
eliminate one or other of the three forms of Eucharistic 
worship; persecution or intolerance never will. God 
alone knows which He intended, and He does not mind. 
So long as men need all three He will respond to all 
three. 

Similarly we must regard with respect all practices 
which the bigots of the past classed as superstition. 
The veneration for relics is an extremely ancient 
custom. It is immaterial whether the relics be those 
of St. Paul or ofa dead cow. Ifasincere believer thinks 
that they are the bones of St. Paul, and that they can— 
like the handkerchiefs from the body of St. Paul— 
help him, the Lord of the world will see that for the 
devotee the spurious bones become as effectual as if 
they were genuine, and convey such grace as the 
devotee merits. 

So religon is very simple after all. To the Roman 
Catholic his religion is his way to God, and is effectual; 
to the Anglo-Catholic his is equally effectual; to the 
Protestant his is likewise effectual. Whether it be 
the Mass or the Eucharist or the Communion it is 
equally acceptable to Jesus Christ and equally blessed 
by His Presence. Did not God give us the minds which 
lead us to worship Him in one way or the other? 

How pitiable our Prayer Book revision debates must 
appear in His eyes, do appear in the eyes of enlightened 
men. So long as there is a fairly wide demand for 
the Mass or Benediction in the Church of England, 
so long as these are believed in by those who find God 
in our Church, so long does God bless them, and we 
fight against Him if we do not allow them the same 
tolerance as He does. Our opinions may be that they 
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are accretions, that they are a less spiritual approach 
to Christ than that which seeks no objective locali- 
zation—and the same has been argued against churches 
made with hands—but our opinions can only control 
our worship, not that of our neighbours. 

The attempts to promote reunion or even closer 
fellowship within the Church of England by mutual 
sacrifice of belief are not only futile but injurious. 
No man can change his beliefs except by being con- 
vinced. We ought not to desire anyone to sacrifice 
anything. Let each school of thought be true to itself 
and go the whole way, with the sole proviso that it 
allows equal liberty to other schools. Compromise 
merely means that no one will have the full worship 
which gives him most ready access to God. Tempera- 
ment dictates belief far more than we realize. It 
determines whether a localized Presence will be more 
helpful than a Presence not localized ; and very rightly 
each thinks that what meets his needs is true. It 7s, 
for God makes it so. 

We cannot too firmly impress on our minds the fact 
that all public worship is a growth of experiment and 
experience. We invent it, but God uses it. Worship 
is a need of man. If I held the belief that Jesus did 
not intend the command ‘Do this in remembrance 
of Me” to apply beyond the circle and lives of those 
actually present, it would not make any difference 
to my certainty that He is in fact present in the 
Eucharist whenever the faithful believer seeks Him 
there. The acid test is what I myself would do were 
I the worshipped instead of being the worshipper. 

I am prepared to say that he is one-sided and 
imperfectly developed who cannot kneel in homage 
before the Tabernacles of Rome as well as worship in 
the atmosphere of his own churches. 

We need—and we are going to have—a new Catho- 
licism, all-embracing. The Christian Consciousness 
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is already ahead of our Bishops and Church Assembly. 
The latter does not represent the real Laity—partly 
because thousands having seen the true vision are 
stifled by the narrowness of the false, and stand aloof 
from the wranglings of organized religion. The real 
Christian Consciousness recognizes equality and desires 
equal tolerance for all sincere belief and practice. 

May it not therefore come to pass that the name 
“Sacrament of Unity’ will at the last be justified, 
that through the Eucharist will come a new under- 
standing of tolerance and a new vision of that divine 
thing which St. Paul saw as Christ incarnate—The 
Church? 

As the Eucharist is what we expect it to be, so the 
Church functions in the way that we expect it to. 
For those who expect absolution through the Sacra- 
ment of Penance, the priest’s declaration is God’s 
means of imparting pardon; for those who think 
otherwise God provides absolution direct. The system 
known as “Catholic” is effectual to those who believe 
in it, but for those who do not believe in it other chan- 
nels are provided. 

The Church is greater than the churches, and it may 
be that when we have learnt to reconcile the Christ 
of the Tabernacle with the Christ of the un-localized 
Presence, we shall be able to embrace all Christians 
in a charity which demands no sacrifice, but offers 
full understanding. Thus may be brought to pass a 
real unity in separateness, without attempt at union 
or uniformity, which will enable each Church and each 
party to fulfil its purpose in co-operation with all other 
Churches and parties. We ought to rejoice in the fact 
that our Anglican Church includes people of many 
views. Variety is not only refreshing, but is necessary, 
and any narrowing of our borders would cripple the 
great destiny of the Anglican Communion, which is 
destined, I firmly believe, to unite eventually in one 
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federation the extremes of Romanism and Protest- 
antism. The call of the Church of England is to 
complete tolerance. Let us thank God that in our 
Communion all three views of Holy Communion are 
represented, and let us see that, whatever view we 
favour, no word or action of ours casts aspersion on any 
other. In certain quarters it is customary to talk 
about the doctrinal position of the Church of England. 
Happily there is no such thing. Beyond the Creeds 
there has never been agreement, but a continual 
see-saw between the various views known as High, Low, 
and Broad. The Prayer Book is a compromise, 
which accounts for the fact that each party justifiably 
claims it as on its side. 

Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind— 
and leave others to be fully persuaded in theirs. If 
St. Peter and St. Paul came back to earth again I am 
quite sure that they would not join the same party. 
St. Peter—practical, impatient, unimaginative—would 
probably find a Prayer Book drawn up by the great 
mystics St. Paul or St. John meaningless and high- 
flown. I can imagine that he would call it some hard 
names. I have no doubt myself that St. Peter would 
be a Protestant, and St. Paul a Catholic—either of the 
Anglo or Roman variety. 

Where the Saints differ, let us not usurp the pre- 
rogative of Christ by presuming to judge, or even to 
criticize. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 
By THE REVEREND WALTER GRAINGE WHITE 


SOME years ago the question of Christianity and War 
was being discussed. It was in Burma. And it was 
a friendly talk between a Government official and a 
chaplain. The latter said that he had become con- 
vinced that war was entirely un-Christian. The official, 
who was an earnest Christian, replied that, if it were 
so, then it was plain that Christians should have 
nothing to do with war. What would happen, however, 
if a peace-loving country were invaded? The chaplain 
replied that if such a country were unarmed there 
would be no fighting if it were invaded. The worst 
that could happen would be that the invaders might 
take control of the Government. Since, however, 
millions of people could not be coerced indefinitely, 
the invaders would find it necessary to secure co- 
operation. Thus they would be driven to seek to 
tule for the good of all, up to a certain point at least. 
Even were there outrages by a few bullies here and 
there, Christ had given the lead as to how to face 
cruelties and injustices. The official seemed to think 
that it was a possible proposition. The chaplain 
concluded by pointing out—speaking for Christians— 
that this life is only part of our eternal existence 
within the Love of God; and, while we are not to 
despise this world and God’s gifts herein, yet Christians 
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should be as ready to pass hence in refusing to meet 
violence with violence, as others are ready to pass 
hence by taking the sword and perishing with the 
sword. The former course requires the more courage: 
moral courage is greater than physical courage. 
This moral courage was shown by early Christians, 
who, because they were in a minority, had no great 
incentive to give way to the temptation to violence. 
They had spiritual power; but not world-power. 
Men watched their women and children tortured 
and slain, and they suffered death with them calmly, 
because they were assured of the risen life, and because 
the hope of glory hereafter burned brightly in their 
hearts. When the hope of the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God, as the Epistle to the Romans has 
it, burns dim, men and women regard their position 
in this world as the dominant claim. With such 
hopeless people there can be no such conflict as St. 
Paul experienced as to whether he would depart hence 
to be with Christ, ‘“‘which is far better,’ or desire to 
remain here longer that he might be of service to others. 
The chaplain added that he believed that the spiritual 
power exerted by a whole nation seeking and main- 
taining union with God and placing boundless faith 
in Him, and, in consequence, refusing to meet the 
Devil’s onslaught with the Devil’s weapons, would be 
overwhelming. Either there would be no invasion of 
such a people, or. were the invasion planned and 
attempted, the moral effect would be similar to that 
recorded in the Gospel (and often witnessed in a 
striking way in the Mission Field)—‘‘they went 
backward and fell to the ground.” 

At the time of this conversation there was talk of 
the next war. It was known that unless the diplomacy 
of Europe were Christianized, so that nations sought 
to co-operate with one another and to co-ordinate 
their efforts for the good of Mankind as a whole, 
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instead of regarding one another as communities 
whose interests conflicted, abandoning themselves to 
a great economic competition, a war must occur. It 
was seen that economically—by force of the fact that 
her interests were being opposed by England and 
France (e.g. the Agadir and Fashoda incidents)— 
Germany would be ranged on the side against England. 
Two years before the war a certain English Canon 
and an educated Frenchman were returning from 
Africa together, and the Frenchman informed the 
Englishman that a war with Germany was coming 
and that England had a secret pact with France to 
take sides with France. To the astonishment of the 
Englishman the Frenchman was able to give chapter 
and verse for his statement. 

That war has taken place. The hypocrisy of the 
claims to high-souled motives, such as the defence 
of Belgium for Belgiurn’s sake alone, has been exposed. 
Yet we have had Lord Ypres telling boys and girls 
to get ready for the next war; and telling them so 
quite composedly, as if he were discussing a skittle 
match! Lord Birkenhead, much condemned—and 
rightly so—was more honest than was the general 
Press during the progress of the war. He plainly 
declared the original motive of all war: ‘‘There are 
glittering prizes for those with strong arms and sharp 
swords.” So it has been shown to be, as it can always 
be shown to be, the old claim, upon which Empires 
have been built—‘‘ Might is Right.” 

On the other hand, we have had the utterances of 
General Ian Hamilton and Major-General Baden- 
Powell setting forth the futility and abomination of 
war. While the well-known Army Chaplain, popularly 
known as “Woodbine Willie,” sounded the prophetic 
and heart-searching note when he so truly stated that 
the One Who suffered most by the war amongst His 
children was the Father of Love Himself. 
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Some people are sorely puzzled by the attitude of 
the friends they admire; but a painstaking inquirer 
can find that many of his friends who support war, on 
the condition that they can appease an uneasy con- 
science by declaring and proving to their own satis- 
faction that their side is ‘“‘on the defence,’’ do so because 
they are moral cowards. It is found that they are 
afraid of being thought to be, or of being actually 
called ‘‘white-livered.” They are ashamed of the 
white feather of Peace. This is because, like the reed 
placed in the Saviour’s hand (He took it), it is given in 
mockery. They cannot stand up to jeers and insinu- 
ations of cowardice. A clerical friend, in saying that 
he preached in favour of war, going along with others, 
made the admission that he was afraid not to do so. 
Some people are confused by the accompaniments of 
martial training. Music is inspiriting, though it need 
not come from a military band. Physical culture is 
splendid, though it can be had, as at Sandow’s, without 
joining the army, while dressing up is beloved of all 
races and of most individuals in every race. In con- 
versation a General stated that to give men bright 
and attractive uniforms was a potent incentive in 
recruiting for the army. 

In a famous picture it is suggested that it is fine to 
lay down one’s life for others. Many fail to see the 
contrast between the form on the Cross and that on 
the ground at its foot. Jesus Christ laid down His 
life, and so did His disciples, for others, without 
fighting for those others. We note, with awe, how 
both Jesus and Stephen prayed for those who took 
their lives. ; 

Love, we are told, seeketh not even that which is 
her own by right. And One has assured us that the 
Peace-makers (not the War-makers) are blessed, because 
they are the children of their Heavenly Father. When 
it is realized that Mankind is the Family of God and 
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that Christians, as Christians, profess to know this and 
to give effect to the ideals of such a Family Life, it is 
seen that war amongst the members of this Family is 
an anomaly. 

In these days there is no need to seek to convince 
true Christians that war is contrary to the mind and 
the spirit of Jesus. They pass resolutions to proclaim 
this conviction. But nominal Christians, who know 
not the unifying power of the Holy Spirit, do require 
to be convinced. These do not differ from the ancient 
Jews in their ideas of God as a Man of War. They 
do not think of striving for the Cause of God, they 
speak of God as being on the side of their Cause. 
Such passages as John xiv. 6, Acts xv. 26, xix. 22, and 
Xxli. 4—vide ‘‘ The Twentieth Century New Testament” 
—have been overlooked, or have lost weight with 
them. Koranic doctrine and practice suit them better. 
And they still think of the Crusades, not as one of the 
most deplorable errors of institutional Christianity, 
but as being holy wars, or, as the Moslems call such 
wars, jahids. Argument with such people is unavail- 
ing, for reasons known to all psychologists. They 
can be won, perhaps, by presenting Christ to them 
more and more clearly. 

The trouble, now, is with regard to earnest Christians 
who claim to see that war is contrary to the Spirit of 
Christ—contrary to the sublime Love of the Father— 
who yet are not sure that it is wrong to “defend their 
country.”’ They may, indeed, defend their country ; 
but country is placed against Christ. And if we have 
meditated upon the wonderful truth that a Christian 
is one in whom Christ dwells, then we see that such 
Christians must shut up Christ in the cellar of their 
soul. The doctrine of the indwelling Christ is largely 
neglected, even by theologians. 

Some people fail to take knowledge of their fellow- 
countrymen dwelling in other lands, in times of peace, 
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and of the laws found to be necessary in our own 
Colonies, made in an attempt to safeguard the purity 
of the womanhood of governed races. If all were well 
with us, there should be no need for Protectors of 
Aborigines, as in Australia, or Protectors of Indians, 
as in British Guiana. Many people fail, also, to realize 
the phenomena known as mob psychology, and the 
rousing of passions by opposition. They ignore the 
behaviour of troops of all nations in times of war. 
And, in this state of oblivion, they declare that they 
fight to defend their women’s bodies from abuse! 
And then go out and apply for, and obtain leave, to 
visit licensed brothels! They are unaware of the 
hyprocrisy of their plea, by which they deceive many 
of their womenfolk. The grotesque picture is con- 
jured up that a nation that did not resist invasion 
would find millions of men marching into their land 
to take to themselves their womenkind! This sup- 
poses that while they claim to be virtuous all the men 
of other nations are burning to commit rape! In 
such ways Christians, especially Christian women, 
have been drawn off by a red-herring crossing the 
trail; and the appeal to have full faith in God and to 
make no excuse for departing from the appeal to 
Divine Love has not been acceptable. 

Splendid man though he was, the late Bishop Moule 
failed to rise to the height of national faith. He 
taught, as those who were with him testify, that the 
Christian ideal was for the individual, but not for the 
nation. Illogically, he went on to assert that the 
“nation” (i.e. the politicians—a mere handful of men) 
could demand of the individual that he desert his ideal. 
In spite of their individual responsibility for upholding 
the Christian ideal, at any cost to themselves and 
their families, individuals should be compelled, at 
the decree of the war-makers, to abandon their ideal 
and with it their faith in God. This fine bishop over- 
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looked the fact that the State has no existence as an 
entity apart from the individuals who compose it. 
Just as the Body of Christ has no existence as an 
entity apart from the members thereof. The argument 
ran as if the State were a sort of benevolent or malevo- 
lent autocrat, or third party, existing independently 
of the individuals, who, individually, were supposed, 
at all costs, to maintain the Christlike life! In con- 
certed action, therefore, Christians are not to be 
expected to maintain the Christlike life, and corporately 
to suffer in a Christlike manner! 

In the Roman Empire, Christians claimed and were 
accorded exemption from war. The refusal to fight 
for the Empire in which they lived was recognized as 
a refusal which should be honoured. One often hears 
it said that England is a free country, and that if a 
man wants to work no one (such as a picket, during a 
strike) should seek to deter him. Nevertheless, those 
who make this assertion, without any sense of the 
humour of the position, turn round and say that the 
man who conscientiously believes that war is contrary 
to the Will of God—as all sin is—should be shot! 
Even if he remains quiet, he must not be allowed his 
conscience! When the Roman Empire became, for 
political reasons, nominally Christian, then the majority 
(being but nominal Christians) quite naturally carried 
on as the non-Christian Empire had done. And the 
Popes, claiming temporal power, when the Empire 
crashed, resorted to temporal powers to maintain 
their authority, under the guise of maintaining the 
Church. 

Some Christians are perturbed about texts. “He 
looked round about Him with anger.’’ But the word 
rendered “‘anger”’ is, simply, ‘‘fassion.’’ It is admitted 
that “passion” is, oft-times, “anger.’’ The kind of 
‘“‘passion”’ in this case is described in the words which 
follow—‘‘being grieved.’ Jesus was sorry—deeply 
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cut up—for their blindness and their hardness of 
heart. 

What of the scourge and the Temple cleansing? 
Our interpretation will depend upon our conception 
of the Person of Jesus Christ, just as Theology has 
always depended upon man’s conceptions of God. 
The sellers, the bullocks, the sheep, the pigeons, and 
the money-changers are all lumped into a single 
sentence. The next sentence states that He made a 
whip of cords (rushes) and drove all out. All what? 
All mentioned in the previous sentence. But we are 
not right in saying that He used the small scourge 
(the word small is interesting) for any other purpose 
than that of giving the animals the signal they would 
understand that they were to move on. The picture 
of Him belabouring the sellers until great weals were 
raised across their shoulders is not necessary for the 
understanding of the expression about “The zeal of 
Thine House.’ Words from a strange voice, in the 
hubbub of the market, would have been unheeded by 
the sheep and cattle. To picture Jesus in a fury, 
behaving like a bull in a china-shop, is to make Him 
guilty of a loss of self-control and is a great injustice. 
The sellers were allowed by their priesthood to use 
the Temple Courts. Also, there was the tilting of the 
“tables.” These actions showed that the words were 
to be taken seriously. Even those utterances which 
some call “stern rebukes,’ we must believe, were 
spoken in self-control and love. The quieter and more 
loving, yet the truer, the rebuke—especially if made 
publicly—of One Whose authority is not acknowledged, 
rouses the greater ire. ‘‘By what authority?” He is 
asked. 

The refusal to take swords, and His words to the 
disciple who took a sword, show us what the Master 
meant His pupils to learn. 

The words about buying swords, and the final 
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reply, “It is enough,” indicate a meaning as little 
understood at the time as was that of the leaven— 
when the disciples had forgotten to buy bread. 

Some would interpret the Life and the Teaching as 
if the words about being in the World but not of it, 
the whole of His prayer in John xvii., His rebuke of 
James and John, and His injunction to “seek first” 
the Kingdom of God, really mean that we are to put 
patriotism (as commonly misunderstood) first, that is 
to say, the interests of the worldly kingdoms in which 
we find ourselves—without choice. Put those first 
and fight for them, go on doing so long enough and 
fiercely enough, and the Kingdom of the Love of God 
will blossom like the rose! 

There are others who seem to be honest in thinking 
that the prayer, “Thy Kingdom come, Thy Will be 
done, as in the Heavens so also upon Earth” is not to 
be taken to mean that the Kingdom of God is to come 
here and the Will of God to be done here. They 
think that it is a prayer for the hastening of the end 
of the World. Logically, therefore, we might argue 
that the sooner we have an exterminating war, the 
sooner this World will come to an end and we shall 
arrive in the Kingdom. 

It must be maintained by Christians that it is their 
duty, individually and corporately, to uphold the 
ideals of the Kingdom of Love always, and earnestly 
to seek to extend this Kingdom throughout the World. 
It is not our concern whether, like a thief in the night, 
a catastrophic end befalls this planet and the literal 
“End of the World” occurs before all the World has 
become the Kingdom of God. That end is not in our 
knowledge. Neither is the day of our own death. 
Yet we must live and work, day by day, as if 
each day were the last of this earthly pilgrimage, 
and that, come when it may, we all may be found 
“so doing.” We are charged to preach the Gospel 
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to all: we are not told that all will listen and be con- 
verted. 

A Cause may be righteous. That the Cause of 
Jesus (which was the Cause of God) was righteous we 
are all convinced. Yet, unlike Mohammed, He did 
not reason that war was the method for promoting a 
righteous Cause. By His Life and by His teaching, 
we cannot argue that war is Christ’s method for 
promoting His Kingdom. If we follow the Law of 
Love, the Royal Law, we can leave any Cause in our 
Father’s Hands. For were any of us indispensable to 
God’s Cause He would have made some of us immortal 
in this World. We are not indispensable, in that way, 
to the Cause of God. 

A further comparison is interesting, namely the 
teaching of The Buddha that all Life is sacred. 
Buddhists may not always act up to their creed, 
and Buddhist kings have waged wars; but not in the 
Name of Buddhism! Anda Buddhist, in a letter on 
the subject of the great war, writes—‘‘The last great 
war shows clearly that neither God nor men could bring 
about cessation of hostilities. The supplications of 
Christian priests of all denominations to the Almighty 
failed to obtain the reliefs prayed for. The war 
weariness which was beyond human endurance brought 
about cessation of hostilities. Christianity is good 
only for those who have no religion, as the teachings of 
Christianity are most elementary and meant for those 
societies of the time who were living in semi-barbarous 
conditions. It is decidedly wrong for the Christian 
missionaries to seek to convert Buddhists who have a 
very much superior code of ethics and a unique 
religion.” 

If Christians considered that war was right and that 
they should throw themselves into it heart and soul, 
their prayers for its cessation became, not merely 
useless, but ludicrous! The Buddhists saw this. The 
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preaching of the Brotherhood of Man to Buddhists fell 
rather flat. 

What is the practical issue of this consideration? 
It is suggested that States, since they have no separate 
entity, should cease to be regarded as if they had. 
We must not impersonate the State as if it were another 
of the Greek Muses. Since States consist only by 
reason of the individuals who compose them, the 
individuals should be free to maintain their ideal as 
Christians. Corporately their ideal should be the 
same. We cannot argue with non-Christian States. 
And if it be claimed that Britain is a non-Christian 
State, the Christians within it should be as free to 
uphold their ideal as peace-makers as were the 
Christians in the Roman Empire—the others being 
free to follow their so-called ideal. Since Christians 
acknowledge that war is contrary to the Mind and the 
Spirit of Christ, the question which individuals should 
be free to decide—each for himself—is: Should a 
Christian State maintain the Christian Ideal? An 
alternative question would be: When Christians act 
corporately, as constituting a State, should a State of 
Christians fall into line with the ‘World Order’’? 
Should Christians, because they are in the World, be 
of the World? 

Going further, the Christian might ask: Should I, 
as a Christian, conform to the World Order? 

Prepared to face all the consequences of torture and 
death which the fearful might conceive, it is here 
suggested that the Christian’s only answer—made 
humbly, in love, and with faith in God—must be, “No.” 


CHRIST AND A NEw WORLD-ORDER 
By THE REVEREND ANDREW AITKEN 


“‘ Now is the judgment of this world; now shall the prince — 
of this world be cast out. And I, 1f I be lifted up, will 
draw all men unto Me.’—StT. JOHN Xil. 31, 32. 


Tuts is the comment of Christ on the great and stirring 
times in which He was living, and His inspired judg-- 
ment as to the one salvation of the world. He spoke 
in the ancient, proud city of Jerusalem, whose air was 
laden with the presage of the grim terror of Calvary 
by which, as Caiaphas and his fellows thought, He and 
His little company of disciples would be silenced for 
ever. It was indeed a day of judgment, but far more 
for the people than for Christ. Calvary week was a 
time of great revelation in which every man was 
discerned as he really was. By its happenings all 
hearts were made bare. Caiaphas, Pilate, Judas, and 
those they represented, by their behaviour then 
condemned themselves, and not Christ. They and 
the people they influenced misread the signs of the 
times, mishandled the big opportunity of their lives, 
and by their rejection of Christ confirmed their own 
national destruction. 

Many a crisis has fallen on the world since Christ 
spoke those words, but none greater or more far- 
reaching in its issues than that of the present time. 
We sometimes talk of the stirring times and splendid 
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opportunities of past days, and wish it had been our 
lot to live in them; but none save the blind and 
insensate can dispute for a moment that the greatest 
time of all is at our doors now, and we all have need 
to pray that the spirit of understanding may be given 
us. Do you remember when the war-mongers had 
finished their work, and the suspense and agony and 
horror of those terrible years were over, how we all 
hoped that out of their dark night would come the 
dawn of a new day when the countries of the world 
would live in peace one with another? Do you 
remember how we believed that the military, the 
material ideals of life were burned up in the furnace 
of war and disaster, and that a new people, cleansed 
and transfigured, would come out of the fire? Do you 
remember how we hoped that out of the ruins would 
come freedom and self-government and a lasting 
league of peace, and that a cleaner, nobler edifice of 
national and international life would be built up in the 
world? 

Many of our early post-war enthusiasms have died 
down, many of our dreams of high achievement have 
vanished, and we are more content to let things drift 
than live by steady conviction and purpose. Men and 
nations alike seem to have lost nerve or moral con- 
viction, and many guide themselves by the dangerous 
principle of ‘““Wait and see.’ We wail “the world 
is out of joint,’ and do not strive to put it in. And 
so world-disorder is still our portion, and that disorder 
goes on eating into our civilization and our souls, 

For a disordered world, as for a disordered soul, 
the one way out of the gloom is the wisdom of Christ ; 
the words of our text are the key to the true and full 
interpretation of the difficult days in which we find 
ourselves; spoken as they were at a time of grave 
political and spiritual crisis for Our Lord and His 
disciples, they hold certainties that will bring under- 
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standing of our present situation, and guide us to the 
only source of comfort and strength and peace. 

More than once Jesus taught that crises in the life 
of a nation were the judgment-presence of God. It 
was so when He spoke. In the present calamities 
of the people and their impending desolations He saw 
the Divine Judgment at work. He had no difficulty 
in understanding the crisis of His own time, for He 
knew that all human history has a definite moral 
purpose and goal, and that through all its changes God 
works out His loving and holy Will. 

The end for which the world exists and is ruled is 
the gathering of men in right relations one with 
another, the establishment of kingdoms in which the 
good, the holy, the true, shall live together in unity, 
amity, and kindness to the weak and poor and needy. 
The nation that violates that law must go. Forget- 
fulness of God and contempt for man brought judg- 
ment on the Jews, and they were scattered like dust 
before the wind. This is the inexorable law of history. 
Always has it been so. From ancient Egypt down 
to the present day every tyranny has had to stand 
at the judgment bar of God, and has had to learn that 
the moral law cannot be broken with impunity. 
And the other nations have, at the same time, learned 
again that the world is run by God, that its order must 
be moral, and that the only reign that is final is the 
reign of righteousness. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, but is it not all 
too true that many of our troubles come from our 
failure to reach the standard of Christ for ourselves 
and for the nations of the world? We have come 
short in temper, love, and service, and in the fulfilment 
of our international duties. The present judgment of 
the world throws the searchlight of God on the nations 
and reveals the pride of race, the greed for superiority, 
the lusts of life, the selfish, inhuman, God-defying 
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foundations on which we have been content to build 
our national life. 

Now is the day of Christ’s appeal to us. By war 
there came to a nation forgetting God the vision of His 
overruling providence. By war were we scourged 
up from the plains of an ignoble content to the heights 
where are to be found the things that matter for 
nations as for men, the honour we had forgotten, the 
duty we had left undone, the high things of sacrifice 
and service for others. We have learned that the 
practical affairs of the world are bound up with the 
realities of the spirit, that ideals and not arms will save 
the world. We have seen the Nemesis of materialism, 
and God grant we may never forget it. We have seen 
that the nation which breaks the eternal purpose of 
truth and righteousness is broken by that same 
purpose. In these latter days God has declared again 
that truth and justice, faith and honour, should bind 
the nations together, and that His laws must be 
obeyed and His rule accepted. 

It only remains that we be true to the vision and the 
voice brought by Christ. The strongest things in life 
are the spiritual forces He has let loose on the world. 
By the free obedience of the human heart to these 
forces and never by the compulsion of arms will 
the peace and prosperity of the world be won and 
kept. 

The long war and the years following have burned 
one lesson into the fibre of our being; we have learnt 
that it profits a people nothing to lose its soul even 
though it gain the whole world. We have learned 
the hideous outcome of a civilization based upon brute 
force. We have seen the spirit of materialism in its 
native ugliness. And surely we understand now that 
nations, as well as individuals, can only at their peril 
neglect those higher qualities of the moral and spiritual 
life for which our Christian Faith stands. 
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If the priceless heritage of our past has been pre- 
served, if the bounds of freedom have been made 
wider yet, if the hard road of sacrifice has been more 
clearly marked out as the one sure, safe way for the | 
peoples of the world, bogged by the wayward will-o- 
the-wisp of self, we owe it to those who are now members 
of the choir invisible of the immortal dead, and our 
ceaseless prayer and effort should be that these may 
live again 


“In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge man’s search 
To vaster issues.”’ 


If, under the pressure of these difficult days and in 
view of the new great opportunities which confront us, 
men and women of all classes strive with honest pur- 
pose to reach the real heights of self-sacrifice, to prefer 
the austere ideals of duty and service to safety, ease, 
and even life itself; if we are willing to dismiss the 
half-gods of envy, selfishness, and self-indulgence, 
before whose shrines we all have bowed too much, 
and bring back the old ideals of purity, truth, peace, 
and brotherhood, and make them the inspiration of a 
wider future and the living watchwords of a better 
age, then the tribulations of these days will be the fires 
of purification for men and their social service, and out 
of the welter of our present confusion will come a 
race of better men and women, of broader outlook and 
more heroic venture, who will shape their own life, the 
life of the nation, and of the world, on the broad 
principles of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, with duties to God of love and loyal 
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obedience, and duties to man of sympathetic service and 
brave goodwill. 

One of the staff at the Russian embassy in America 
took his life, and this was his excuse: ‘The world is 
too heavy a task for a half-dead soul.’’ The word is 
true. You will never make a new world unless you 
have anew soul. If you would give your life to honour 
and faith, to the help of the weak, to the cause of 
freedom and truth, you must follow the lead of Christ. 
“T, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me,” He 
said. In that word He sent forth a star that shines 
its brilliant radiance through the gloom of every 
crisis. No man can be the hero of the Lord who does 
not own the Lord as personal Saviour. His religion 
is large enough to embrace the whole field of our 
action, the whole area of our experience, the whole 
range of our suffering. All great ideals, all great 
causes, whatever we believe in as the living truth, 
belong to the spiritual world, and are just so many 
bits of the Cross. And he who finds Christ, finds 
strength for the task and a spirit that will carry him 
through. 

We can change what we do not like, we can turn the 
barren ground into the garden of the Lord, we can 
change a whole country-side by afforestation. So for 
our fellows we can change the climate of life, we can 
give them new courage and hope, and resolve. But 
first we must see the uplifted Christ, and He will give 
us the uplifted life whose voice is valiant, whose mind 
is inspired, whose path leads upwards to God our goal. 


BEFORE A PAROCHIAL MISSION 
By THE Richt REVEREND Luctus Situ, D.D. 


“Return, ye backshiding children, and I will heal your 
backslidings.’’— JEREMIAH iil. 22. 


BEFORE next Sunday we shall have entered upon the 
Mission, and I want to remind you of some of the 
objects for which the Mission is held. 

Its first purpose is the Conversion of sinners. There 
are many, living in indifference and sin, who are 
hardly reached by the ordinary ministrations of 
religion ; and it is hoped that the special concentration 
of prayer and effort associated with the work of a 
Mission may influence them. ‘‘Many walk,” says St. 
Paul, ‘““of whom I have told you often and now tell 
you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the 
Cross of Christ: whose end is destruction, whose god 
is their belly, and whose glory is in their shame, who 
mind earthly things.’”’ And yet they are God’s chil- 
. dren, created to know Him, love Him and serve Him. 
Is it not a matter of concern to those who are regular 
worshippers in God’s House that there are some who 
live in forgetfulness of Him? It is not the concern 
of the clergy only to seek out Christ’s lost and straying 
sheep. They are your brothers and sisters, and you 
are bound to do all you can by your sympathy, your 


efforts and your prayers, to bring them back to their 
Father, 
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But amongst those usually to be found worshipping 
week by week in God’s House, there are many who are 
only half-hearted Christians. The mark of the true 
Christian should be his entire devotion to his Master. 
The all-constraining affection of his heart is love to Jesus 
Christ, the one great aim of his life is to serve 
Jesus Christ, his chief desire is to grow like Jesus 
Christ. St. Paul suggests this in the words, “now I 
live, yet not I but Christ liveth in me.”’ 

But how many there are who claim the name of 
Christians, and who have some regard for Jesus Christ 
and His religion, but who have never surrendered 
themselves to their Master with that whole-hearted 
devotion which He demands. There are other aims, 
other desires, other affections, which divide their 
hearts. They care quite as much about getting on 
in the world as they do about pleasing God. They 
are more anxious to avoid pain and to secure pleasure 
than they are to become Christlike. One great aim 
of the Mission will be to appeal to such as these, to win 
them by the love of Christ and to lead them to the 
dedication of their lives to the service of Him Whose 
service is perfect freedom. 

And there are some who were once earnest and 
whole-hearted in their religion, but who are deterio- 
rating. They are those to whom the curious word 
used in our text—“‘backsliding”—applies. Our Lord 
speaks of His followers as ‘“‘the salt of the earth.” 
This is what they are meant to be, a purifying influence 
by the silent power of character and example. But 
what if the salt has lost its savour? Our Lord contem- 
plates this possibility. If the salt have lost its savour it 
is good for nothing. We shall all of us do well to ask 
ourselves whether we are like the salt which has lost or is 
losing its savour. Is our faith—our vision of things 
unseen and eternal—as clear as it once was? Is our 
love to God and man as real and living as it once was? 
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Are our sympathies with sorrow and suffering as ready 
and as practical as they once were? Are our consciences 
as sensitive as they once were? Are weas quick to hear 
and as ready to respond to the call of God as we once 
were? Are we as willing to take up the cross of self- 
denial at the call of duty as we once were? Or are we 
more selfish, more self-indulgent, more slothful, more 
self-pleasing, more worldly-minded, less generous, less 
loving, less earnest than we once were? 

At Knaresborough in Yorkshire there is a place 
where a stream of water runs over a ledge of rock 
above the mouth of a shallow cave. Anything hung 
here in the drip of the water, in the course of a few 
months becomes petrified—turned to stone. There 
is a danger for all of us lest the experiences of life 
should lead to the hardening of our hearts, the deaden- 
ing of our affections and aspirations, the petrifying 
of our spirits. ‘‘Exhort one another daily,” says the 

-Author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, “while it is 
called to-day, lest any of you be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin.” The Mission is an attempt to 
check this process of petrifaction which is going on in 
some souls, or to use the figure of our text, ‘‘to heal 
their backslidings.’’ Again the great truths of religion 
will be set forth with freshness and power. Again the 
appeal of the Divine Love manifested upon the Cross 
will be made. And by God’s grace many whose faith 
has grown weak, whose hopes have ceased to soar, 
whose love has grown cold, whose religion has ceased to 
be a reality, will be renewed in the spirit of their minds. 

But the Mission will have a message for, and may 
be a means of blessing to, all of us. The most earnest 
will make St. Paul’s words his own: ‘Not as though 
I had already attained, either were already perfect, 
but I press towards the mark.’’ And the Mission 
may be a means by which we shall be helped in our 
endeavours after “the measure of the stature of the 
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fullness of Christ.” If we are earnestly seeking 
blessing, blessing will come to us. We shall find that 
our minds will be enlightened by spiritual instruction, 
our wills braced by prayer and sacrament, our love 
kindled by devout meditation. 

Only remember Our Lord’s words of warning: 
“Take heed how ye hear. To him that hath shall be 
given.” To him that hath the earnest heart, is given 
the spiritual gift. It is those who hunger and thirst 
after Righteousness who shall be filled. 

And if the message of God’s love does not soften 
it hardens. If the message of Divine truth and the 
pleading of Divine love are not responded to, heart 
and mind and conscience become more callous than 
they were before. The Gospel, which is meant to be 
a savour of life unto life, becomes a savour of death 
unto death. God grant that it may not be so with any 
here present. May the Mission result in the sinful 
being won to repentance, the half-hearted led to 
consecration, the backsliding healed; and may the 
earnest be enabled to grow in grace and in the know- 
lodge and love of God and of His Son Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. 


AFTER A PAROCHIAL MISSION 


By THE REVEREND HENRY V. DER H. CowELt, B.A. 


“ Strengthen, O God, that which Thou hast wrought for us.” 
—PsALM lxvili. 28. 


THE Mission is over. And looking back to it we feel 
thankful for it. We can see many tokens that God 
was working in and through it. Those who had been 
living in careless forgetfulness of the higher purposes 
of life have been led to consider. Those who had 
drifted away from God, and were in danger of being 
carried on to some of the quicksands of the world, or 
of being dashed on to some perilous reef, have been re- 
covered. Those whose love had grown cold have had 
the faint embers fanned into a flame of revived earnest- 
ness. And very many who were serving God steadily 
but tardily have been quickened to greater alacrity and 
zeal. Yes, God has been in the midst of us, and that 
to bless us. And we ought indeed to acknowledge 
this with fervent gratitude. 

Will these gracious effects endure? Or will they be 
like footprints on the sands which are washed away by 
the next tide that rolls in? Will they bring forth 
fruit to God’s glory; or will they fall to the ground as 
do so many fair blossoms of spring that never set and 
swell and sweeten? 

The permanency of the results of the Mission depends 
upon ourselves, on our prayers, our watchfulness, our 
zeal. If we be lax in these, then our goodness will 
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pass away as the morning cloud and will vanish as the 
early dew before the glare of day. 

Most anxious are we, therefore, to follow up the 
Mission—to stimulate you to most earnest supplications, 
and in conjunction with these, to most strenuous 
endeavours, that so, instead of passing away, the good 
impressions and quickened feelings and holy resolutions, 
which have been produced by the Mission, may deepen 
and widen and multiply to God’s glory and to our 
exceeding gain. 

Let us then bear in mind, first, that every work of 
God for us, and in us, and through us, is meant to be 
a progressive work. 

Nothing that God does ever leaps into completeness 
at once, as Minerva was feigned to have sprung full- 
armed from the head of Jupiter. This earth on which 
we live was not fitted to be the abode of man by one 
fiat of the Creator. It was brought out of chaos to its 
present condition by gradual and lengthened pro- 
cesses. The redemption, which God in His wondrous 
love has achieved for us, was not wrought out until 
after a long period of preparation. And being achieved, 
it was not applied with overwhelming conviction to 
men’s minds by the Holy Spirit, but has been spread 
gradually more and more, through the world. And 
so is it with God’s work in the renewal of human souls. 
The transformation does not take place instantaneously. 
It may begin in this way, but it is not so finished. 
It goes forward, if at all, little by little. God works 
upon us as a sculptor works upon the clay which he 
is fashioning into a statue, now adding at one point, 
now correcting at another, now smoothing away one 
irregularity, now supplying some deficiency, and so 
perfecting only after many additions, and by repeated 
applications of his skill. 

So, when God puts His Hand to us, however signi- 
ficant the results—however great may be the change 
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which passes over us, we must not suppose that His 
work is accomplished, and that we may rest content. 
And when God deigns to make use of and to bless any 
agency which we may employ, we are not to be satis- 
fied with anything which may have been achieved, but 
are to seek better things still at God’s Hands, for, as I 
said, every work of God for us and in us and through 
us is meant to be a progressive work. 

And this leads me to add that, as every good thing 
comes from God, so its maintenance and advance are 
dependent upon Him. 

Some persons have an idea that God starts certain 
beneficial influences and then leaves them to work 
by themselves.as a woman leaves leaven to work through 
the dough. But this is a misapplication of Our Lord’s 
parable. What He meant to teach by this parable 
was that the Kingdom of Heaven should spread and 
pervade all things with its elevating influence; and 
not that it should work these effects independently 
of God’s Spirit and the operations of His Grace; for 
this would be to contradict many other Scriptures. 
For did not He Himself teach us that apart from 
Him, separated from Him, we can do nothing? It is 
not enough, therefore, for us to be assured that God 
has in very truth been at work among us in the course 
of the Mission. It is not enough for us to be persuaded 
that He has indeed sown the seeds of eternal life in our 
hearts. It is not enough for us to be conscious that He 
has stirred our sluggish souls to activity and has 
prompted us to make such efforts in His service as we 
have never made before. For all this we should be 
deeply thankful. But, sensible that these precious 
bestowments are given in immaturity and that only 
the Divine power which bestowed them can keep them 
alive and carry them forward towards completeness, 
we should lift our hearts and cry: “Strengthen, O God, 
that which Thou hast wrought for us.” 
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And assuredly we have great encouragements to put 
up this request in faith to the Hearer and Answerer 
of prayer. 

For, in the first place, God is unchanging in His 
purposes. 

When men have commenced anything we can never 
be quite sure that they will go forward withit. Indeed, 
with some persons we feel certain this will not be the 
case. We know their nature is so restless and incon- 
stant that they very soon grow weary of the thing they 
have begun, and so shortly they give it up and start 
some new project, which shares the same fate. 

When the novelty has passed away their enthusiasm 
dies down and the monotony of the work irks them. 
So they are all things by turn and nothing long. But 
the Lord God is the very opposite. With Him is 
“no variableness neither shadow of turning.” He is 
“the same, yesterday and to-day and for ever.” 
Therefore, unlike those who are “constant only in 
their inconstancy,” the commencement of anything 
by Him is a pledge of its continuance. So the Apostle 
tells the Philippians that he is confident of this very 
thing that ‘““He Who hath begun a good work in you 
will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.’”’ And 
we may share this confidence with reference to our- 
selves and with reference to others. Nay, more, we 
dishonour God if we do not exercise such confidence. 
We distrust the immutability of His Nature. We 
discredit one of the most glorious attributes of His 
Being. Let us, therefore, be firmly persuaded that 
He is willing to strengthen that which He hath wrought 
for us; and that in asking Him to do this, we are asking 
what is in harmony with His Holy Mind. 

Moreover, God is as rich in resource as He is 
unchanging in His purposes. 

Men may wish to carry on what they have com- 
menced, but may be unable to do so. They may 
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find that the difficulties of the case are greater than 
they expected and they are unable to cope with them. 
Or they may be obliged to abandon their schemes 
because their capital is exhausted and they can raise 
no more. But no such fatal hindrances can frustrate 
Divine operations. “He is able to do all things in 
Heaven and on earth.” “With God nothing is im- 
possible.” ‘He is able to subdue all things unto 
Himself.” Knowing then that the Almighty Lord is 
not only able to carry forward what He has begun, but 
is also “able to do exceeding abundantly above all 
that we can ask or think,”’ let us lift our hearts to Him, 
in the full assurance of faith, and cry: “Strengthen, 
O God, that which Thou hast wrought for us.” 

But while, with such warrants, we ought to ask this 
in faith, we must remember that the answer to it 
depends on ourselves as well as upon God. For 
although God’s power is infinite, and His resources 
are illimitable, He sees good to dispense His help only 
to those who rightly turn it to account. Thus it is 
written: “To him that hath shall be given and he 
shall have more abundantly, but from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that he hath.” There- 
fore, if we would have God strengthen what He has 
already done in us and by us, we must most thankfully 
acknowledge the grace already bestowed. We must 
take good heed to assimilate that grace and to yield 
ourselves up to its blessed influence. We must let it, 
as it were, “melt into the inward substance of our 
being.”” We must let it spread in us and around us. 
We must allow it to penetrate body, soul and spirit 
through and through, and radiate forth from us far 
and wide. And we must co-operate with it in bringing 
every thought and feeling into subjection to Christ 
Jesus, Our Lord. 

God can, indeed, work without means. And, in 
exceptional cases, where such means are not at hand, 
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He does this. But He usually works through ap- 
pointed agencies, and confers His gifts only on such 
as use these aright. 

Be it ours, then, to wait upon Him in the reading 
of His Holy Word, that we may hear what God the 
Lord shall say unto us; be it ours to wait upon Him 
in prayer, that asking diligently we may obtain 
effectually; be it ours to wait upon Him in that 
Sacrament which He has appointed for “the strength- 
ening and refreshing of our souls by the Body and 
Blood of Christ.” 

Then, having thus sought that God’s work in us may 
be strengthened, let us do what in us lies to assist the 
work of the Church in its aggressive efforts—in its 
endeavours to bring those who are enemies of the Lord 
by wicked works to submit themselves to Him in 
penitence and faith and self-surrender. So assuredly 
shall God strengthen that which He has wrought for us. 
His grace within us shall triumph more and more over 
sin and shed its gracious influence increasingly over 
our nature, until it shall have sanctified and spiritual- 
ized the whole. And that grace working with us, in our 
endeavour to win souls to Him shall surmount oppo- 
sition, go forward victoriously, and bring many 
to yield themselves, willing captives of His love, to 
Him in glad and blessed self-surrender. 


DEDICATION FESTIVAL 
By THE REVEREND FRANCIS WILLIAM CHRISTIE, M.A. 


“ Tt was at Jerusalem the Feast of the Dedication. . . . 
And Jesus walked in the Temple in Solomon’s Porch.” 
—ST. JOHN X. 22, 23. 


A SPECIAL interest is imparted to the anniversary 
which we are engaged in observing to-day, when we 
remember that Our Blessed Lord adorned with His 
presence and teaching the Feast of the Dedication of 
the Temple in Jerusalem. The custom of holding this 
feast, year by year, had by that time been kept up for 
nearly a couple of centuries. It was instituted by the 
heroic Judas Maccabeeus, in the year 164 B.c., on the 
occasion of the erection of a new altar of sacrifice in 
the Temple to replace that which had been defiled by 
the idolatrous sacrifices of the heathen oppressor, 
Antiochus Epiphanes. ‘‘They took whole stones, . 
and built a new altar according to the former; 
. . . and offered sacrifice according to the law upon 
the new altar of burnt offerings which they had made. 
At what time and what day the heathen had profaned 
it, even in that was it dedicated with songs and citherns 
and harps and cymbals. Then all the people fell upon 
their faces, worshipping and praising the God of 
Heaven, Who had given them good success. And so 
they kept the dedication of the altar eight days, and 
offered burnt offerings with gladness, and sacrificed 
the sacrifice of deliverance and praise.” 
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It was this glad festival which Our Blessed Lord 
joined in celebrating, walking in the great pillared 
cloister, called ‘‘Solomon’s Porch,” teaching the 
people who thronged it, and mingling familiarly with 
them. We cannot be wrong in asserting that He, to 
Whom the Temple was dear as His Father’s House, 
now showed His approval and sympathy by His 
presence at this Dedication Feast. The putting away 
of the heathen vileness and the restoration of the 
pure worship of God, must have appeared deserving 
of annual commemoration to Him, Who twice cleansed 
the Temple, saying on the first occasion, ‘“‘ Take these 
things hence; make not My Father’s House a house of 
merchandise,” and on the second, “ It is written, My 
House is a House of Prayer: but ye have made it a 
den of thieves.”’ 

With this example of Our Lord before us, we cannot 
be surprised when we fiad that the custom of observ- 
ing the Dedication Festival of Christian churches is a 
very ancient one. It would hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that it is as primitive to keep the Dedi- 
cation Festival of churches as to build them. Far 
back in the 4th century, when the ages of persecution 
had just ceased, we hear of the Dedication Festival of 
the great church which was erected on Mount Calvary, 
and even then we are told the custom of such a festival 
was an ancient one. It was no doubt taken over from 
the Jews, who kept the Dedication of the Temple in 
remembrance by that means. At first, of course, and 
for many years of the Church’s history, there were no 
buildings specially erected for Christian worship. An 
upper chamber at Jerusalem, the entrance hall of some 
large house, a loft over a shop, a catacomb, a cave— 
such places as these were all that the Apostles and their 
first successors had for the administration of the Word 
of Godand Sacraments. Church-buildings came later, 
and were such precious possessions that we may be 
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sure their erection and dedication were occasions of 
such joy that the anniversary would be observed as a 
Festival of praise and thanksgiving to God for benefits 
conferred in that place. ‘‘ The Most High,” we know, 
“ dwelleth not in temples made with hands ’’; in every 
place we may worship Him and find Him; but the 
church is a building specially set apart for communion 
with Him and one another in the sacred ordinances 
of His own appointment. Here God Incarnate is with 
us, for we have His gracious promise, “‘ Where two or 
three are gathered together in My Name, there am 1 
in the midst of them.’”’ Here the children of Adam 
are engrafted into the Mystical Body of Christ in Holy 
Baptism, and here they receive the Unction of His 
Spirit in Confirmation. Here the authoritative mes- 
sage of Divine Forgiveness is conveyed to the penitent. 
Here the Marriage Covenant is blessed in God’s Name. 
Here prayers and intercessions are offered. Here the 
Gospel of Christ is preached. Here, above all, we join 
together in the celebration of those holy Mysteries 
which He instituted for the strengthening and re- 
refreshing of our souls by His own most sacred Body 
and His own most precious Blood. Surely it is natural 
that the place solemnly set apart for such purposes 
should be regarded with love and reverence, and that 
year by year the Day of its Dedication should be 
observed with thanksgiving for God’s benefits to us 
who worship here, and with renewed dedication of 
ourselves to His service. 

A Dedication Festival is worthless—a mockery and 
a sham—unless it be accompanied by this dedication 
of ourselves. The fairest building is of no account in 
the sight of God, unless they who worship there 
‘worship in spirit and in truth.” God is building a 
Spiritual Temple. We are the living stones which He 
is striving to shape for their appointed place in that 
Temple. And some part of the shaping is done here, 
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within this earthly sanctuary. The help of prayer 
and worship and sacrament and instruction is needful 
for the shaping of the living stones of the Spiritual 
Temple. Neglect of Divine Worship, neglect of the 
Holy Communion and all that it involves, must result 
in a character impoverished, stunted, wanting in 
much that ought to be there. 

It is only too true, alas, that many who come 
regularly to church make little or no progress in the 
Spiritual Life. Why is that? Leaving conscious 
hypocrisy out of account, there can be no doubt that 
one of the most dangerous enemies that beset the 
ordinary church-goer is formalism. Those magnificent 
Psalms and Canticles that we sing, those Collects of 
which every phrase is cut and polished like the facet 
of a jewel, all the wealth of Scripture Lessons that we 
hear read in church—these are apt to lose their savour 
and become mere mechanical exercises unless we 
make a constant effort to keep ourselves up to the 
mark. We need to be unceasingly on the watch 
against the insidious approaches of the formal spirit 
which is a deadly foe to true religion. And we need 
to keep constantly in mind that the Services we attend 
in church are, as it were, the well out of which we draw 
the living water that shall refresh the dusty highways 
of the world. The office, the market-place, the 
factory, the home, must all be cleansed and sweetened 
and refreshed with the water of life which comes to us 
through Prayer and Praise and Sacrament. 


CHORAL FESTIVAL 
By THE VENERABLE GEORGE GARDNER, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


“Lo, thou art unto (the people) as a very lovely song of 

one that hath a pleasant voice and can play well upon an 

instrument: for they hear thy words, but they do them 
not.’ —EZEKIEL XXXill. 32. 


Tuis telling epigram describes the Prophet’s disap- 
pointment when his fervent exhortations produced no 
effect upon stolid listeners. To read its description of 
the futility of certain kinds of music may seem like 
throwing a wet blanket upon the efforts made at a 
Choral Festival to produce “‘a lovely song” and to 
“play well upon an instrument.” 

It must not, however, be imagined that the Jews, in 
those ancient days, looked slightingly upon human art. 
Of course, with them, sculpture and painting were 
practically tabooed. Their music probably was of a 
barbarous order. But their use of the art of poetry 
was splendidly developed. Poetry was of the very 
texture of the immortal messages delivered by the 
Prophets about religion and morality. Also, notwith- 
standing the imperfections of Hebrew music, sugges- 
tions are found, here and there in the Old Testament, 
of the ennobling influences it could bring to bear upon 
the human spirit. When we come to the New Testa- 
ment St. Paul draws a plain distinction between what 
is bad and useless in this art and what is good. When 
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he seeks to disparage a loveless form of religion, he 
Says it is like ‘‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal” — 
noises that are senseless and jangling. On the other 
hand, he warmly eulogizes the Christian “hymns and 
Spiritual songs,” and he bids people to sing them “ with 
grace in their hearts unto the Lord.” 

Rightly, then, the art of music hasat all periods been 
valued by the Church, and freely employed. Not 
least has this been so in the Eucharist. There are 
some nowadays who would look upon a choral cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion as if such a thing 
were a modern innovation of dubious worth. Yet, 
during the first seven or eight centuries of the Church’s 
existence, it is probable that a Eucharist without 
singing was rare, almost unknown. 

Choral Festivals, now so popular, are one sign of 
how, during the last three generations, the Anglican 
Communion is returning to the old traditional concep- 
tion of the fitness and the power of music when used 
in the worship of God. 

Still, Ezekiel’s words suggest to us that mistakes 
may be made in the use of this potent instrument for 
good. Alas! “sweetest things turn sourest by their 
deeds.” 

It is necessary to think, on the practical side, of the 
blunders that often are made in the choice and the 
execution of our music. When anyone whose duty 
calls him to a variety of churches tries to make a 
fair estimate of things as they are, he finds much to 
regret. I, myself, constantly hear attempts made by 
well-meaning singers that only cause pain to unbiased 
listeners. And yet, with a little more judgment, the 
results, even in somewhat rough fashion, might have 
been genuinely impressive. A very little extra time 
in boiling can make all the difference to a pudding! 
As regards country choirs—their work is made some- 
times almost unbearable by unwillingness on the part 
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of some stiff-necked individuals to do anything but 
sing in parts. Those parts are often incomplete, and 
the voice of some obstreperous tenor or bass is heard 
above everything else. Such unpleasing disharmony 
would be jeered at in a concert room. Nothing of the 
kind need occur to rouse our distaste, if only we had 
a great deal more singing in unison. When that easy 
procedure is adopted, even voices that are somewhat 
uncouth mix up in the general volume of sound, and 
the result to any fair-minded musician can become 
satisfying. Of course, chants and tunes must be 
transposed down into suitable keys. Once and for 
all, too, we must get rid of the pathetic fallacy that 
every small choir is called upon to imitate the practice 
of cathedrals, or even what is heard on special occasions 
when many choirs are assembled together. If a wave 
of genuinely artistic impulse flowed over such churches, 
many cherished possessions would be swept away. 
There would be an end of elaborate Responses, of 
sickly chants, of absurdly pretentious Services, and of 
Anthems which only distress those who have to stand 
patiently during their lengthy performance. Plain- 
song or Merbecke in the Choral Eucharist, would 
replace those feeble little settings in harmony with 
which we are so sadly familiar. And to make up for 
all this desirable loss, fresh material could be found 
for choir and congregation in the wide treasuries that 
there are of fine hymns and tunes. At present we are 
not unlike an animal tethered within a confined ring 
of grass, nearly worn bare. We cannot, most of us, 
get beyond the 1889 edition of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. And from that outworn book it is customary 
mainly to select the faded products of the Victorian 
era. I will only mention one of these, which to me, 
both in words and tune, sums up the leading faults 
of that over-sentimental school—I mean the poetry 
of Miss Havergal and the music of Sir John Stainer 
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united in the hymn “I could not do without Thee.’’ 
Through the use of the English Hymnal, or one of the 
supplementary collections which have been recently 
published, we should find our way to ‘‘fresh woods and 
pastures new.” Hymn singing might easily become 
an inspiration and a delight, instead of starving our 
higher feelings and our intelligence, as it so often does 
at present. In the last place—granted that our 
Church Song wisely and carefully treated can be much 
more than the empty noise which St. Paul compares 
to sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal—granted that 
it may be the “very lovely” and moving song of which 
Ezekiel speaks. That is not all. It is an awful pity 
if the high emotions thus aroused only end in self- 
gratification. Ifa man is content to enjoy high emo- 
tions in church on Sunday and does not resolve that 
they shall make him more lovable, more honest, more 
heroic on weekdays, those exalted feelings will only 
turn to poison in his inmost being. It is as if one 
were content to lie still and eat prodigiously, while 
taking no exercise and doing no work! 

God grant that we who here sing the ennobling, 
uplifting songs of the Sanctuary may take with us their 
faith and strength and calm into the common ways of 
daily life! 


MEN’s CLUB OR GUILD 
By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A. 


“The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God.’’—GALATIANS ii. 20. 


How remote this is, not only from the actual experi- 
ence, but even from the thoughts, theories, aspirations 
of most of us. Our lives are, as a fact, and we think 
it natural and reasonable that they should be, so 
fragmentary and patchy; they have so little unity 
except what comes from the monotony of their out- 
ward conditions; we are content to leave so large 
a part of them to be shaped and directed by circum- 
stances, routine, custom, this or that chance interest, 
desire, necessity. It might be possible for St. Paul to 
feel not only his life as a whole but every most common- 
place part of it inspired by one great purpose, directed 
to one great end, so that whether he ate or drank or 
whatever he did, it was all for the glory of God. But 
can we bring our ordinary everyday duties, needs, 
relaxations into living and real connexion with the 
highest and most heavenly aims? Can we look at 
the life we live in the flesh, and see it all drawn together, 
gathered to a head, under leadership of one great 
Divine principle, lived in the energy and light of the 
Holy Spirit of God? 

Many of us hardly attempt it. And yet it is reason- 
able that we should try and even be able to do it. 
For this, after all, is God’s way of looking at us; this 
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is His point of view. I don’t mean that He does not 
heed our little passing hopes and cares and fears, our 
sorrows and our joys. He cares for them all; but He 
regards them, not only or chiefly for themselves, but as 
steps in the march toward the eternal goal, as building 
up, stone upon stone, line upon line, the true man, 
the character, the real self as a spiritual temple for 
His own indwelling. 

And can we not at least hold fast this thought, 
have it as the foundation of our lives—hidden as 
foundations are from the eyes of men—that in 
work or play we are His; that in all our ways He is 
shaping and moulding us for Himself; that our toil 
disciplines, our food sustains, our rest refreshes, our 
amusements recreate us for His service, for the know- 
ledge of His love, for our more perfect adoption as His 
sons ? 

If all this applies to the individual life, it applies 
to the corporate or associated life no less. Man is not 
meant to live alone; he cannot really live alone. 
Our needs force us to associate with others. A 
Society like yours has of course its merely outward 
aspect, the life that it lives in the flesh, its material 
basis, its business side. It is possible for a man to 
enter it from motives of a purely selfish prudence. 
So it is more or less with all the relations of life, the 
relations of fellow-workmen, of fellow-citizens, of 
husband and wife, of parent and child, even of friend 
and friend. On one side they are only part of the 
necessary machinery of life, without which life as 
we know it simply could not go on. But here, as in 
sO many ways, man’s necessity is God’s opportunity. 
Our various needs of one another open up so many 
inlets and channels through which the mighty tides 
of God’s love come pouring and flooding, and find their 
silent way to our very heart of hearts. Every associa- 
tion like this, every union in which human beings are 
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linked or thrown together, is an opportunity for, an 
invitation to, a demand upon human kindliness, human 
sympathy and love. 

You have come to Church, to the Courts of Him 
Whose Nature and Whose Name is love. It is an 
acknowledgment that you need His blessing on your 
undertaking; above all you need His loving Spirit 
to fill with divine life what were else a lifeless frame- 
work: you want the life you live in the flesh to be 
lived by the faith—in the power of the faith—of the 
Son of God. That faith will have power, indeed, to 
quicken and inspire your natural energies. ‘All 
the great ages,’’ says Emerson, “have been ages of 
belief. I mean, when there was any extraordinary 
power of performance, when great national movements 
began, when arts appeared, when heroes existed, 
when poems were made, the human soul was in 
earnest, and had fixed its thoughts on spiritual verities, 
with as strict a grasp as that of the hands on the 
sword, or the pencil, or the trowel.’ It will be an 
evil day for the world, evil even for its material con- 
cerns, if ever men look on themselves and one another 
without this higher faith, as mere animals that can 
eat and drink, grow hungry and weary, whose needs 
can all be satisfied by outward means. 

But there is a higher life, a life of the Spirit, to which 
our earthly, fleshly life is only the scaffolding, mere 
machinery and apparatus, apart from which this 
life is vanity, divorced from which it is misery and 
corruption. And the entrance to this higher life is 
through the faith of the Son of God. 

The Faith of the Son of God: that alone is the real 
salvation, that makes a man—a man indeed. For 
Christ is the true Humanity and whatever is content 
to be without Him is not fully human. He looked’on 
mankind, He looks on us with eyes of infinite pity, 
tender and compassionate over all our needs_and 
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infirmities and sorrows; but He looks on us as human 
beings, children of the Heavenly Father, brothers and 
sisters whom He would exalt to perfect union with 
Himself. 

He stretched out gentle, helpful hands to feed the 
hungry and restore the inaimed. He let the healing 
virtue flow forth from Him into the diseased bodies 
of His brethren. But it was their souls and the 
infinite needs of their souls that drew from Him the 
great, the Divine Sacrifice, which was the work He 
really came to do. 

My brothers, it is so still. It is because we are not 
mere toiling, suffering creatures, but immortal Spirits, 
made in the image of God and ripening for an eternal 
destiny—it is because of this that He has given each 
of us the right to say with St. Paul in this very passage, 
“He loved me, and gave Himself for me.” 


WoMEN’s CLUB OR GUILD 


By THE REVEREND FREDERICK ARTHUR CLARKE, M.A. 


“The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.” 
—ROMANS Xvi. 24. 


WHEN St. Paul prays for his readers that the grace 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ may be with them all, he 
is of course praying that God’s mercy may lighten 
upon them, that they may receive the benefits of 
Christ’s generous love. But if his prayer for them 
is granted, then this grace and this love will them- 
selves enter into their hearts, and become qualities 
of their souls. They will be God’s new creation ; they 
will reflect His beauty and glory; they will be con- 
verted—transformed—into His image: their souls 
will themselves be lovely and gracious. 

This, then, is the result of the working upon the soul 
of God’s grace—it is a grace of character, a moral— 
spiritual beauty. This is the stamp of His Nature 
upon His work; the impress, the signature of His 
Hand; just as the beauty of the natural world is the 
stamp and the witness of God’s workmanship impressed 
on it. 

This grace, this beauty is spiritual and inward; 
but it is not therefore invisible; it makes itself seen 
and felt in the life and the conduct. We all know what 
is meant by “a beautiful character”; we all have 
felt the loveliness, the winning grace of a soul that is 
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filled with the sunshine of God’s presence. We are 
ready to confess that the charm and attractiveness 
of this inward beauty and grace is far higher and 
truer than that which is outward, which comes from 
good looks and pleasant smiles, and gay dresses. 

Women are generally supposed to have a special 
care for these outward charms and graces. I do not 
know how this may be; but surely there is good 
reason why they should try to cultivate the grace and 
beauty of the soul. We all owe to them our life; we 
receive from them our first and strongest impressions ; 
it is from our mothers that we ought to gain and do 
gain our earliest ideas of the beauty of holiness, the 
loveliness of purity and truth. And all through life, 
from youth to old age, women might have this sacred 
influence; for God has given to them—more generally 
than to men—the power to make us feel the charm and 
sweetness of a beautiful and gracious soul. Just as 
some kinds of natural scenery make us feel most the 
power and grandeur and majesty of God, and others 
rather His tenderness and grace; so there may be 
the same kind of difference between men and women 
when both are sanctified and illuminated by His Holy 
Spirit. 

The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ is the one true 
source of this spiritual beauty. He Himself—in His 
character and life—is the one great Pattern and 
Example of it. 

It is from Him that we must learn the secret of the 
love which in Him is stronger than death, the love 
which, even in and through death, is strong to draw 
all men to the Feet of the Crucified One, the love which 
glorifies the Cross itself with a holy and never fading 
splendour. This love is the true root and spring of all 
divine and spiritual beauty, it is the ground of every 
character that can rightly be called a beautiful charac- 
ter. Charity, so sweet it is—charity that “‘suffereth 
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long, and is kind; seeketh not her own; is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil; beareth all things, be- 
lieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all 
things,”—the very words that tell her praises are 
sweeter than honey unto the mouth. And every kind 
of work, however dull, every kind of service, however 
humble, if only it is inspired by charity or love is sure 
to be in the highest sense graceful and beautiful. 
Do not suppose that nothing is beautiful unless it is 
merely ornamental, useless, idle. Just as in a land- 
scape our eyes turn with pleasure to field and orchard 
and garden that tell of human labour and service, 
so the charm of divine beauty rests upon every life, 
every act or word, that speaks of an unselfish, a 
helpful and serviceable and loving spirit. 

Then, again, there is a wonderful charm about that 
meekness and gentleness which the world is so ready 
to despise and which is only truly taught by the Saviour. 
“Learn of Me,” He says, “for I am meek and lowly in 
heart.’’ It is from Him we must learn not to “strive 
or cry,’ not to be puffed up, not to put ourselves 
forward or to behave ourselves unseemly. And what- 
ever our practice may be, we must all feel in our hearts 
the beauty of this lowly and gentle spirit; we must 
feel how imperfect, how unchristian is every character 
that has not this “ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which,” St. Peter tells us, “is in the sight of 
God of great price.” 

But I think, there can hardly be a really beautiful 
character without the dignity which springs from 
self-respect—a reverence for the image of God within 
us. And Our Lord Jesus Christ will teach us how 
to;unite this self-respect with the deepest humility. 
Meek*and lowly as He is, He never forgets His dignity, 
His greatness, His majesty; He never forgets or allows 
others to forget that He is the Son of God, the Lord of 
Heaven and earth. “I and My Father are one”; 
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My Father worketh hitherto, and I work”; “Ye 
are of this world, I am not of this world.” And 
He would have us remember that we are not of this 
world, that we are children of a Divine Kingdom, 
children of a Heavenly Father. He would have us 
remember, even the lowliest and poorest among us, 
our dignity, our rank, our high calling; He would 
have us bear ourselves before Him and before men as 
kings and priests to God. 

And these things, taken together, will teach us that 
respect, that regard and consideration for others, to 
which St. Peter exhorts us when he says “Honour all 
men,” and again, “Be pitiful, be courteous.” The 
rules of politeness and good manners are meant to help 
us to behave towards others as if we had this respect 
and consideration for them; and indeed their help is 
not to be neglected or despised; but the courtesy of 
Christians ought to have a deeper root, not in outward 
rules, but in a heart and spirit filled with the Spirit of 
Christ. 

Let us look to Him; let us seek the grace of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ; let us make Him our pattern and 
study His example. Then, as we gaze upon “the 
brightness of His glory,” “the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father”; as we behold Him “full of 
grace and truth,” we shall grow more and more “like 
Him; for we shall see Him as He is.””. May we follow 
in His steps, may we grow in His grace, until the day 
of that perfect vision, when He Himself shall be ours, 
and we shall be partakers of that celestial glory and 
beauty of His, Whom we greet at His birth in the words 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘Thou art fairer than the children 
of men: full of grace are Thy lips, because God hath 
blessed Thee for ever.” 
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GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY 
By THE REVEREND WILLIAM EMERY Barnes, D.D. 


“Tet us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season 
we shall reap, if we faint not.” —GALATIANS Vi. 9. 


WHEN St. Peter had to put all the earthly life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ into a very few words, he said that 
the Lord went about doing good and healing all that 
were oppressed of the Devil. And Our Lord, when 
His earthly life was drawing to a close, was not willing 
that this good work should come to an end; He handed 
it over to His disciples to continue. Further, lest 
they should think that the Master’s work was too 
great and too difficult for His disciples, mere men and 
women, to carry on, He added a glorious promise: 
‘He that believeth on Me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he do; 
because I go unto the Father.” 

It is plain from these words, and from others like 
them, that Our Lord has really handed on to His 
Church His own work of doing good in the world. 
Christ’s Church is a Society of men and women, and 
this Society has a real work to do. It is not enough 
if the members of it just succeed in getting their own 
souls saved; there is more to be done; there is Christ’s 
work to be continued—His work of doing good—and 
the people who are bound to continue it are the members 
of His Church. 
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But so great a task can only be performed by the 
heartiest co-operation among those who undertake it. 
The Church must be united, Christ’s people must be 
filled with the spirit of brotherhood, if they are to 
accomplish in the world ‘‘ greater works’ of doing 
good than Christ Himself did. How dare we think 
of taking up Christ’s work at all, if He had not promised 
that where two or three were met together in His 
name, there He would be in the midst of them? The 
first necessity for doing Christ’s work is that we should 
be one in heart among ourselves and joined all in one 
by His Spirit, Christ’s Spirit resting upon us all. 

But while the Apostles taught the Church in the 
early days the need of unity of spirit, they also taught 
that different kinds of Christian work required different 
kinds of gifts, and different kinds of workers. St. 
Peter and St. James devoted themselves to preaching 
to the Jews, St. Paul to preaching to the Gentiles, 
because Jew and Gentile were so different that they 
needed different kinds of teachers even to bring them 
to the One Christ. So too the Apostles very soon 
found that work among men and work among women 
required different workers. An order of widows was 
established when St. Paul wrote the First Epistle to 
Timothy, and when Pliny wrote to Trajan at the 
beginning of the second century there were already 
deaconesses (ministrae) in the Christian Church. 
Women ministered to women. 

That which was right in the early Church is, I am 
sure, right in our modern English Parishes. Christ 
threw open the membership of His Church widely to 
all His followers, high and low, Jew and Gentile, 
Man and Woman; but while all were made full members, 
all retained their own nature and their own gifts. 
Man did not become less manly, nor woman less 
womanly for becoming Christian; Christ’s Church is 
like His world of Nature, full of contrasts, full of 
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variety, so that no two of His followers are the same ; 
differences of character are not blotted out in Christ. 

Differences of nature are to be reckoned with; 
women workers are needed in Christ’s Church for 
work among women; on these two principles your 
great Society, the Girls’ Friendly Society, stands. 
You take upon yourselves a share of Christ’s work of 
going about doing good in reliance on Christ’s promise 
that He will be in your midst whenever you are work- 
ing together in His name. Your chief work is (in 
accordance with your motto) to bear one another's 
burdens. It is only women who can truly share 
women’s burdens. 

If I, a man, am trying to speak helpful words to-day 
to you who are women and girls, it is only to say to 
you, ‘‘ Make the most of your Society ; it works on the 
very lines laid down by Christ Himself for His Church; 
its object is to help women and girls to carry on 
Christ’s own work, and to be doing good in His name.” 
To all Members I would say, ‘‘ Give honour to your 
Associates, realize that they are for you Christ’s 
ministers, ministers who can give you the help that 
we men, even if we are priests in Christ’s Church, 
cannot give you, because we know but little of many 
things which your Associates, as women like your- 
selves, know as common experience.” 

I would say again to you all, Associates and Members 
alike, ‘“Be not weary in well doing.”” Remember that 
you cannot fulfil your duties as Associates and as 
Members, unless you realize that your Society exists 
for continuing Christ’s own work of doing good. 
Your Society exists in order that active friendliness 
may be shown to one another by girls of every station 
and rank of life. 1 could not describe this better than 
in St. Paul’s words written to some of his Christian 
converts in the very earliest of his Epistles: ‘‘ Be at 
peace among yourselves . . . encourage the faint- 
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hearted, support the weak, be long-suffering toward 
all. See that none render unto any one evil for evil; 
but always follow after that which is good, one toward 
another and toward all.”’ 

To do good—why, this world of temptation, of 
loneliness, of illness, of trouble, of anxiety, seems as if 
it had been made for “‘doing good” in. The world is 
so made that the youngest of you, if she will, can do 
some good, some one work like those which Christ 
Our Lord did. 

But to do good is not so easy as it sounds. Many do 
harm in the very act of trying to do good. Even 
when we are hoping to do some service for Our Lord 
we have to remember the homely saying that “‘ evil is 
wrought for want of thought.” If you want to do 
good, you must think ; and if you want to think, you 
will often find that you will think better, more clearly, 
more wisely, after you have talked with your Associate, 
or with some elder Member. Have you ever thought 
that in many of Christ’s miracles of healing we are 
told that He waited and asked questions, before He 
worked the cure? A man with the palsy is brought 
for healing, but the Lord Jesus does not heal him at 
once, but says, ‘‘ Thy sins be forgiven thee.” A blind 
man is led up to Him; He does not at once lay His 
hand upon the sightless eyes, but asks, “‘What wilt 
thou that I should do unto thee?” Surely this 
deliberation of Our Lord is meant as an example for 
us. If we bear in mind what He did, we shall not rush 
at things and try to put them all right in a hurry; we 
shall try to find out what is really the matter ; we shall 
think. We shall think well out what ought to be 
done, and then with God’s help we shall not grow 
weary in doing it. 

But how are we to keep from growing weary, for 
perhaps no one has more disappointments than he or 
she who tries to do good? We must take the rest of 
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St. Paul’s advice. After he has given that exacting 
commandment, ‘‘Alway follow after that which is 
good, one toward another, and toward all,” he realizes 
that he has given a heavy task to his readers to do. 
“Good” —“alway’”’—‘‘toward all” ; this seems almost 
too much for flesh and blood, and so he adds imme- 
diately, ‘Pray without ceasing.” We can only go on 
doing good, if we go on praying. Our hands can be 
quick and steady in good work only when our hearts 
are lifted up to God our Father from Whom all good 
comes. From Him alone comes success also. “Let 
us not be weary in well-doing: for in due season we 
Shall reap, if we faint not.” 


GIRL GUIDES 
By THE REVEREND WALTER GRAINGE WHITE 


“Priscilla and Aquila took him home and explained 
the Cause of God.’”’—AcTS xviii. 26. 


IN spite of the fact that St. Paul’s injunction to certain 
Christians that women should not babble during 
Divine Service has been interpreted as meaning that 
a woman should never be allowed to address a con- 
gregation of Christians, we find that Philip had seven 
daughters who preached. We read also of the impor 
tant part played by the mother and grandmother 
of Timothy. And, in the text, we find that Priscilla 
was active in putting Apollos right. 

When we recollect that the books of the Bible were 
written without chapters and verses, just as we write 
letters, we grasp the fact that the custom in which 
preachers have enmeshed themselves of making a 
sermon hang upon a text, or verse, is not without 
danger and is open to serious criticism. We know 
that this method of teaching is not the method of 
Science. Science collects facts and brings them to- 
gether to see whether or not they are related to one 
another (we call this Induction), and explanations, or 
theories, are built up upon the relationship. It is 
sounder than forming a general theory or explanation 
from a single fact. That method we call Deduction. 
Deductions should follow, not precede, Induction. 
And it is because so many of us use our reason in the 
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wrong way that so many differences of opinion exist, 
many of which are untenable when examined. 

I have pointed this out because, owing to a very 
general deduction from a single text, women and girls, 
in the past, were prevented from developing and using 
the gifts with which God had endowed them. It was 
quite true to say that women and girls could not do 
this or that; but, since events of recent years have 
broken down barriers, it has been shown that they 
used not to be able to do these things simply because 
they had not been allowed to try, and to develop their 
gifts in such directions. 

A hundred years ago Girl Guides would have been 
scowled upon. Probably they would not have been 
allowed, even if someone had hatched the idea of the 
movement then. I can recollect the jokes which 
were made about women having “‘bicycle faces”— 
strained and anxious expressions—when women first 
took to the use of safety bicycles, as they were called. 
In these days we should find it difficult to give a descrip- 
tion of a bicycle face! It is much more likely that we 
might be able to pick out a Girl Guide by her face, 
because it ought to be bright, healthy, intelligent, and 
sympathetic or kind. 

Girl Guides may be familiar with the saying Mens 
sana tn corpore sano, which we may interpret as mean- 
ing, “A sane mind in a sound body.” The Guides 
Movement means more than this, however. It is a 
great thing to have a healthy and well-developed 
body, as God, Who gave us bodies, intended that 
we should. Also, it is a grand thing to have a mind 
well balanced, hospitable to Truth and to new and 
right ideas, and capable of conceiving as well as per- 
ceiving Truth. Yet greater, nobler, and more beautiful 
than either of these is the Spirit controlling the mind 
and ruling the body. This Spirit—the Spirit meant—is 
the Holy Spirit of God. We know what it is like 
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because it has been made plain-to Mankind in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. The Christlike Spirit is the 
Perfect Spirit. 

Like the Boy Scout Movement, that of the Girl 
Guides places God first, others next, and self last. 
It means unselfishness—not being waited upon hand 
and foot, but serving others—active service, in every 
Cause that is good. And it is clear—at least to those 
who believe in God—that every good Cause is part of 
God’s Cause. Priscilla helped Apollos to see those 
ideas which are at the back of God’s Cause. 

What is God’s Cause? It is, simply, His plan for 
the World. As soon as we have said this, we may be 
led to ask, What is this plan? And, as we begin to 
think about it, we find that we are asking what kind 
of God He is. One of the most serious things wrong 
with the World is that so many people either do not 
trouble to think about God, or they take it for granted 
that He is like some ordinary man or woman, only 
much greater. So they think many things about God 
which are not true. 

We all know that any plan made depends upon the 
kind of person who makes the plan. Even a visitor 
can tell if the person who planned a Guides’ Camp 
was a capable or an incapable person. Every part 
of the country does not lend itself equally well to 
camping. If there is no sizable stream in the district 
to which you go, then you cannot have a camp which 
will allow opportunities for swimming or boating. If 
the camp must be on the open Downs, then wood- 
craft must be limited. But, allowing for all these 
differences, it is easy to tell whether or not those who 
have planned a camp have good or bad ideas about 
camping. If we know the people beforehand we can 
tell what kind of camp they will plan. 

It is somewhat like this with God. We can tell 
what God is like from His plan for the World. Or we 
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can tell what sort of plan it must be if we know what 
God is like. 

Let us work this out a little, because it will 
be helpful in our ideas of the Girl Guide Move- 
ment. 

Anyone who looks at the World with seeing eyes 
must come to the conclusion that it must be a very 
beautiful mind which has planned and created, through 
millions of years, the world of beautiful things in 
which we live. A flower is beautiful because God 
thought of it and made it so. And even some things 
which we people do not regard as beautiful are seen 
to be both beautiful and wonderful when we examine 
parts of them under a microscope. In fact a micro- 
scope will prove to us that there is nothing ugly! 
Indeed, we may truly say that there is nothing ugly, 
but sin. Some clever person may say: Oh! But 
what of the wart-hog? My answer would be: It is 
funny, not ugly. We cannot think of God poking 
fun; but it does seem to be right to say that the sense 
of humour is divine. At any rate we see it in the life of 
Jesus, and it is only because for a few hundred years 
people thought that religion had nothing to do with 
anything but sin—nothing to do with beauty and joy 
and laughter and pure fun—that they came to be able 
to hear the Bible read without smiling. But Jesus did 
say funny things sometimes, for instance, when He 
talked about people being so particular to strain out 
a mosquito when they dipped their cup for a drink of 
water and then turned round and swallowed a camel! 
He wanted to show how funny some religious people 
are, because they make a great fuss about quite little 
things and allow big things to be wrong. Just as if, 
in order to make things look neat, you took great care 
to have all your tent-pegs of the same kind of wood and 
of the same size, and took no trouble to mend a big 
slit in the canvas of your tent! 
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He is Beautiful. Perfect Beauty has its source in Him. 


The next thing, which needs no argument at all, 
is that He is Perfect Truth. In God is no shadiness, 
no darkness at all. We could not think otherwise 
of God. Unfortunately the Israelites did, as we read 
in the Old Testament, because one Prophet actually 
told a king that, ‘‘Now has Jehovah put a lying spirit 
in the mouth of these thy prophets,” in order to deceive 
the king and cause him to lose a battle. God cannot 
put a lying spirit into anyone. He can send to us the 
Spirit of Truth. He can help each one of us to possess 
the Spirit of Truth.- 

The third thing we are sure about is that God is 
Love. Evil in ourselves and in others, resulting in evil 
consequences to ourselves and to others, Evil hides 
from us the Love of God. Nevertheless, God is Love. 

So we think of Him Who made the plan as being 
perfect Truth, perfect Beauty, and perfect Love. 
His plan, then, must be a plan in agreement with 
Himself. 

Love means service for others, giving up for others. 
The very fact that God allows evil is proof of His Love, 
because it shows that He, like all who know what it is 
to love, wishes to have an offering of ourselves to Him 
of our own free will. We are allowed to give or to 
withhold. But when we withhold our lives from God 
we prevent God’s love from reigning in our hearts 
and being shown forth in our lives. 

And so we come to see that God’s plan for the World 
is that Man shall give himself to God in order that 
God may give Himself to Man. But the giving began 
with God. 

Girl Guides ought to be able to see, if they have 
followed so far, that their Movement has in it immense 
possibilities for service, and these result from the 
training and development of the powers with which 
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God has endowed them. True Christianity, while it 
never pampered, never neglected the body. And why 
was this? The answer is that the body is the Temple 
of the Holy Spirit and the instrument employed by 
the Spirit in this World. We must not make a goddess 
of the cook, however well cooks she; but we do know 
that good cookery makes for good health (we discover 
this in sickness and convalescence), and good health 
enables us the better to serve. Good cookery does 
not mean fancy cookery. Perhaps one has begun 
with reference to cooking because there is a subtle 
connexion between camp and camp fire, and between 
camp fire and skillet or frying-pan, or kettle, or cauldron 
or pot! Girl Guides do not consume their time in 
cooking, however. They take up first-aid. They take 
up tracking, which trains their power of observation. 
And, above all, they develop a sense of comradeship, 
with the definite purpose of controlling, and not being 
controlled by, circumstances, in order that they may 
serve. 

Occasionally, one reads about the use of the Move- 
ment in the maintenance of Empire—by which is 
meant the political dominance of Britain over other 
countries. It must be confessed that these suggestions 
produce a kind of spiritual wriggle within me. This 
is because they lower the Ideal. They imply that 
Movements of Service must have an ulterior object, 
and that object something essentially selfish. 

But I am reminded that in God’s Empire all are 
called to serve; and the training which the Girl 
Guide Movement affords fits girls to serve anywhere, 
amongst any peoples, and under any conditions. 
Whether they remain at home, whether they marry 
and go abroad, or whether they go abroad without 
marrying, Guides will be able to draw inspiration 
from Guides who were never called Guides—Mme. 
Coillard, Anna Hinderer, Mary Slessor, Fidella Fiske, 
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and many others, who went forth into the wonders 
and adventures of this beautiful World, to help all that 
is beautiful in Humanity to develop, and to clear the 
way for the Spirit of God to work in perfect Truth, 
Beauty and Love. 

Sometimes the necessity for this service is not seen. 
A story told in the life of Charlotte Tucker may meet 
these cases. Once, at a railway station, she met two 
young Indians, who were Christians, and introduced 
them to an officer in the British Army, an Englishman. 
When her back was turned, the Englishman asked the 
Indians why they had forsaken their old religion. 
All are the same, for Hindus, Mohammedans and 
Christians all know that there is one God. “Then,” 
said the Indians, ‘‘what is the difference between you 
and us and the Devil?” 

We have still to work to make the World a Harmony, 
and so to fulfil the Plan of God. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
By THE Richt REVEREND GEORGE H. Fropsuam, D.D. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. These 
words shall be in thy heart,” etc —DEUTERONOMY VI. 5, 7. 


THESE words, attributed to the great Hebrew law- 
giver, enunciate the great principle which is behind 
our allegiance to Church Schools. The love of God 
is a duty and a responsibility. It is the first and 
great commandment given to us by One greater than 
Moses. It must be taught to our children diligently 
not as a perfunctory thing, but as a matter of great 
moment—as something that means much both to the 
teacher and the scholar. 

There are two ways in which the teaching of religion 
is commonly regarded. A very large number of 
people think it is a matter of very little importance 
compared with reading, writing and arithmetic. They 
would do without it altogether if they could. As 
they cannot do this, they provide it in a way which 
they think will offend no one, that is, by leaving out 
everything in teaching and subject matter upon which 
men and women differ. It is an impossible thing to 
do this logically, but they try to do so. Then there is 
a second class which includes not only Nonconformists 
but a certain number of Churchpeople, who think 
that if certain parts of the Bible are taught with 
explanatory notes like any other lesson, then all is 
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well. These people are often honest and _ sincere. 
There is no doubt upon this point. 

The Church of England differs from both these 
classes, from the first completely—the second partially. 
The Church of England believes that education is 
profoundly incomplete without definite religious teach- 
ing, and that, so far from religious education being 
relegated to a tiny part of the daily syllabus, it should 
be a spirit illuminating every lesson and every rela- 
tionship between the teacher and the scholar. The 
Church of England honours and reveres the Bible, and 
it honours and reveres the Society which Christ gave 
to the world, which He commissioned to teach and 
baptize all nations, and which wrote and determined 
the Bible under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 

The Church of England believes that the Bible is 
the test of all religious teaching. ‘‘Whatsoever is not 
read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an 
article of the Faith.’”’ It also maintains that the 
Creeds “ought thoroughly to be received and believed, 
for they may be proved by most certain warrants of 
Holy Scripture.’ Religious teaching, therefore, is 
not only reverent reading of the Bible, nor good 
explanatory notes, nor learning portions by heart. 
It is the teaching of a definite idea of God, a definite 
relationship with God, a definite system by which 
God works through sacramental grace, a definite rule 
of life, a definite Creed, and definite implications from 
that Creed contained in the Church Catechism and the 
Book of Common Prayer. Religious teaching aims 
at more than this. It aims at influencing life, at 
communicating a love of God which should seize the 
imagination and dominate the will of the children 
in such a fashion that the children will keep these 
things in their hearts and, in turn, teach them to their 
children. 
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The Church of England’s ideal of religious education 
is that it should be informative and energetic. This 
being so, it is unreasonable to expect that religious 
education can be given, or that it should be expected 
to be given, by men and women who do not honestly 
and sincerely believe in that which they teach. It 
needs a burning taper to light another taper. The 
words must be in the heart of those who would teach 
them diligently unto their children. It is this con- 
viction in the vital character of the Catholic Faith 
which inspires the allegiance of convinced Churchmen 
to Church Schools. All syllabuses of religious teaching 
are utterly inadequate unless they include the whole 
Faith and are given by a convinced believing teacher. 

In firmly insisting upon the vital and complete 
character of religious teaching, Churchmen must be 
careful not to appear to claim a monopoly of truth, nor 
to ask for privileges which they are not prepared to 
concede. So far as my own belief is of any value, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I believe it would be 
far better that full instruction should be given in 
Roman Catholic tenets, or in the Wesleyan rule of life, 
by teachers who are convinced adherents of these 
Churches, than that teaching, emasculated from definite 
tenets should be given by teachers who have no definite 
religious convictions, or who are afraid to express what 
they believe. Let all have life and liberty. But the 
liberty I seek is to hand on to the next generation of 
Englishmen the Catholic Faith, as the Church of 
England has received it, faithfully and as a living 
Faith. 

It isa monstrous travesty of facts to speak of provided 
schools as Godless. They are nothing of the sort. I 
have known schools in parts of Australia from which all 
religious teaching has been excluded to the infinite 
loss of the community. One State School reading 
book—it does not exist to-day—mutilated Longfellow’s 
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poem on the “‘ Wreck of the Hesperus,” by omitting the 
verse beginning “And the maiden clasped her hands 
and prayed.” It was thought to be not “secular” to 
read of ““Him Who stilled the waves on the Sea of 
Galilee.”” But even that piece of literary vandalism 
was not so much Godless as logical, and logic and life 
are not synonyms. There were State School teachers 
in Queensland, as there are Council teachers in the 
West Riding, who are sincere and devoted Christians. 
The West Riding syllabus is excellent and sincere, so 
far as it goes. It does not go far enough. That is the 
trouble. And the Council teachers, convinced and 
good Churchmen and Churchwomen as they may be, 
have not got the freedom to teach as they would 
teach were they in Church Schools. To give up this 
freedom and this fullness of teaching in Church Schools 
for an inadequate syllabus, and a muzzled instruction, 
would be both folly and treason. 

There is a principle of justice involved which should 
not be overlooked by those leaders of the Church who 
desire to prove their wide-mindedness by giving up 
definite religious teaching. It is justice to working 
class members of the Church of England. Many work- 
ing class parents care for none of these things. Some 
do care. It is not just to deprive those who do care 
for the religious teaching and atmosphere of Church 
Schools, and foist upon them instead a colourless 
undenominationalism. Rich Churchpeople can choose 
their children’s schools. Poor parents are compelled 
by law and their own circumstances to send their 
children to schools in their immediate neighbourhood. 
It is not just of the State to allow the conscience 
clause to work only in one direction. A Free Church- 
man can send his child to a Church School and have 
him exempted from distinctive Church teaching. A 
Church of England parent should be able to protect 
his child from teaching which he considers inadequate. 
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Courtesy and consideration are a duty binding alike 
upon those who believe in denominational education 
and those who are satisfied with something less. It 
is not fair to Churchpeople who believe sincerely in 
denominational teaching that those who differ from 
them should accuse them of being unreasonable or 
obscurantist. A man, albeit a Churchman, must be 
true to the light he sees. He should be free to teach 
to his own children those things which he believes to 
be essential to a vital Christianity. Resolutions which 
aim at restricting the religious liberty of another 
section of citizens in Schools which belong to the 
whole State are wrong, from whatever quarter they 
come. 

Church Schools were the pioneers of Primary 
Education, but the Board of Education is entrusted 
by the State in advancing Education far beyond its 
pioneer condition. All the friends of Education 
should not hesitate to acknowledge that the Board of 
Education was right in issuing a black list of all schools 
not adequately fitted for proper education. It would 
have been a monstrous injustice, to have been opposed 
without capitulation, had this been done for the 
purpose of destroying Church Schools. The Church 
stands for the integrity of religious education, not 
against improving education. 

So far as my own experience in the County Borough 
of Halifax is a guide, I have found the Local Education 
Authorities courteous and fair-minded. They have 
their own point of view with regard to the form of 
education possible to them and the schools immediately 
under their charge, but I have not found them unreason- 
ably antagonistic. There are members who are no 
worse educationists because they are convinced 
believers in Church Schools. This does not mean 
that Church School Managers should cease to be 
vigilant. They should not listen either to the thun- 
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derings of official pundits, or to the siren voices of 
Local and County Education Authorities, threatening 
or tempting them to abandon the sacred duty of seeing 
that the Church Catechism be taught diligently by 
convinced Church teachers. On the other hand, 
Church School Managers should be reasonable and 
courteous. 

The demand for national economy is having a 
disastrous effect upon the quality of the teaching of 
all subjects. This is felt in the schools in which I am 
directly interested. There is ground for serious 
criticism of the administration of economy. It may 
be, and often is, a duty to criticize this or that method 
of administration. Educationists do not cease to 
be Educationists because they are Managers of Church 
Schools. They ought not to claim differential treat- 
ment for Church Schools, nor shrink from bearing 
burdens which the hard facts of national economy 
are laying upon provided and non-provided schools 
alike. Courtesy, consideration, charity, are duties 
laid upon Churchmen, and they are also laid upon 
other citizens. 

The Church has made sacrifices, as it is bound in 
duty to do, for definite religious education. The 
Church has also made sacrifices for all education. 
And the spirit of sacrifice is far from dead. In the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, thanks to the unwavering 
devotion of the Bishop of Wakefield, it is growing 
stronger and not weaker in these bad times. An 
example of the indomitable determination of York- 
shire Churchmen arose only a few months ago up in a 
moorland parish with a huge area and a tiny popula- 
tion of less than four hundred. One Sunday night 
the Church Schools were destroyed by fire. There 
was no method of communicating with a fire brigade. 
The few people who saw the blaze could only watch 
and wonder what would happen when the teachers 
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and scholars came on Monday morning. To make a 
long story short, the Managers set themselves to work 
at once to build a new and better building rather 
than lose the Church Schools. To do this, they must 
raise, in a district where there are less than four 
hundred souls all told, over twelve hundred pounds— 
and they are all poor! What is more, the Managers 
will do what they have set themselves to do. 

There are few parishes which are not feeling the 
pinch of financial adversity. It is a great burden for 
poor parishes to raise large sums for new buildings, 
improved sanitation, better playgrounds and such 
like. It is worth bearing the burden, not only for 
definite religious teaching, but for the sake of the 
country. The test of education is life. I have no 
desire to compare the quality of citizens trained in 
Church Schools and in Council Schools. To do so 
might be fallacious, because it is affected by the 
character of parents and other considerations. I am 
on safer ground in stating emphatically that I believe 
a sincere and well-instructed Churchman is a better 
citizen than a flabby-minded, ill-instructed, opinion- 
ated, nominal adherent of the Church of England. 
A burning desire to make good Churchmen and good 
citizens is a principle behind our loyalty to Church 
Schools. 

I often wonder that there is not a more intelligent 
apprehension of the social value to the community of 
Church Schools. I am the incumbent of a huge 
central church, situated in the lowest part of old 
Halifax. Everywhere are courts and yards, pic- 
turesque, but dark, dirty, and unpleasant. Over- 
crowding is horrible. The children are brought up in 
surroundings that might easily make them bitter and 
violent revolutionaries. As a matter of fact, they 
find at the Halifax Parish Church Schools something 
that fills their lives with interest and hope. Using 
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St. Augustine’s well-known illustration, the health- 
giving sun shines upon the cloacas, the gathering- 
place of moral evil. Many of the children of the 
schools—they have within them the indomitable 
spirit of the north—rise to positions of trust and 
influence. But, and this is my point, the boys and 
girls become more loyal to the State, more efficient, 
more trustworthy, in proportion as they understand 
and come under the full influence of the teaching of 
duty and grace, taught to them with consistent 
fidelity by a band of teachers whom I honour and 
respect for their consistency of faith and life. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord.’”” No man who keeps 
this tremendous command in his heart can fail to see 
the duty of teaching the words of life diligently to his 
children. It isa duty which cannot be set aside lightly 
when it concerns the children of others. In the 
faithful performance of this duty, in the diligent 
teaching of the Incarnation and of the sacramental 
grace that springs from the Incarnation is the one 
great abiding hope for our poor wayward, blood- 
stained, human race. Therefore, ‘‘ thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might. These words shall be 
in thy heart, . . . and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children.” 


OPENING OF AN ORGAN 
By THE VENERABLE GEORGE GARDNER, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


“ Instruments for the songs of God.” —I CHRONICLES 
XV1. 42. 


THERE is no need to speculate as to what these instru- 
ments were, used in the Jewish Temple some hundreds 
of years B.c., or to imagine how weird the noises they 
emitted would sound to modern ears. 

The instrument now beloved throughout Christen- 
dom, the Organ, also had early days when its tones 
must have been curiously unattractive. Apparently 
some sort of Organ was known in Italy even before 
the time of Our Lord. Great rulers and roadmakers 
though the Romans showed themselves, they were 
far from being an artistic nation. Such objects of 
beauty as they possessed were mainly imported or 
derived from Greece. So, their invention of the 
“hydraulus,” or water-organ as it was called, is not 
likely to have had much charm about its rough tones. 
Possibly the sounds it produced were, in some ways, 
comparable to the roaring blasts that come from a 
steam-organ at a modern fair. 

In a well-known picture by Raphael, there is a 
figure of St. Cecilia holding in her hands a delightful 
little portable organ. She has it upside down and some 
of the pipes are falling out. You are inclined to think 
at first—Tiresome personage, thus to misuse such an 
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elegant possession! But the painter is quite right. 
The organ probably appears in the representation of 
this saint as the engine of her trials and persecutions 
which ended in martyrdom. We can fancy her being 
forced into some heathen orgy, with a wild music 
going on that would express and stimulate the licen- 
tious revelry of those who were tempting the saint. 

A far cry, this, from such use of the Organ to its 
present position in Christendom. But there are 
other forms of art which the Church has redeemed from 
base uses. Mosaic, e.g., as you see it in some of the 
ancient baths at Rome, conveys a disgusting sense of 
brutality. And as we find it in the ruins of villas built 
by rich Roman citizens about the Cotswolds, this form 
of decoration is certainly curious, but it is without 
much nobility of design.. By the sixth century of 
Christendom, figures in mosaic were executed at 
Ravenna and elsewhere which are characterized by 
extraordinary majesty and beauty. Some people 
indeed would place them among the highest examples 
of decorative art. 

The evolution of the Organ, as we now know it, 
has been much more gradual. Even within my 
lifetime there have been immense improvements in 
some of its tonal qualities and its methods of control. 
A good modern Organ has qualities of massive fullness 
that are unsurpassable. As a poet has said, in a 
different connexion, you hear 


“ Octaves of a mystic depth and height 
Stepping out grandly to the infinite.” 


The chief function of this instrument would seem 
to be the bringing of an element of colour into our 
worship. Human. voices, those of the choir and the 
congregation, are of fundamental importance. They 
are like the walls and the pillars of some fair cathedral 
or church. But brightness of colour is needed, if 
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the whole structure is to take on its proper impressive- 
ness, and if its adornments are to correspond with the 
glowing tints which are scattered so lavishly through- 
out God’s world. More warmth of colour in our 
churches would introduce a most desirable form of 
natural beauty and would add to their devotional 
effect. A welcome addition of this kind is made 
simply and appropriately by the tones of a good Organ. 
Something should, however, be said about the mistake 
of overdoing such addition of bright hues, whether 
to the fabric or to the music of a church. We all know 
how painful a stained window can be, when it hits us 
in the eyes with a mass of violent and ill-assorted 
colouring. Just so, the impressiveness which an Organ 
can bring into our Services is often abused. The noise 
of the instrument goes on throughout, and above, 
everything. The human voice—the true organ for 
the utterance of Divine praises—is made subservient. 
One longs for reticence and discretion in the manipula- 
tion of what thus becomes simply an overpowering 
machine. 

Real danger at present arises through the size and 
the heavily-winded power of the instruments often 
built in our cathedrals and churches. Their effect 
may be magnificent when they are backing up a 
great volume of congregational singing or when they 
are used for solo purposes. But if there is a sense of 
competition between a few singers and a giant with 
mouths of metal and lungs of leather—a competition 
in which the machine is bound to be victorious—the 
result is wearisome and deplorable. 

Happily a more artistic conception of how the 
Organ should be used during Divine Worship is now 
beginning to prevail. This wiser opinion has largely 
come about through appreciation of the wonderful 
unaccompanied vocal writing of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and by better understanding 
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of how Plain-song should be rendered. Thus a sounder 
tradition is being gradually established in regard to the 
use of the Organ. We are coming to see that to give 
it a front place everywhere, in the same fashion that 
an orchestra comes forward throughout an opera, 
is a vulgar mistake, a mixing up of things essentially 
disparate. 

Used in due subservience to the voices, this noble 
instrument can add wonderfully to the beauty of 
choral song; it can render our Services a little more 
worthy of being an offering to God, and it can make 
them more uplifting to the worshippers themselves. 
The world outside is full of dreary noises; often, even 
amidst its gaieties, there runs an undertone of sad 
pessimism. Within God’s House all should speak 
of hopefulness and aspiration. The ceremonial, the 
colour, the music, all can and should be a reminder 
of the sweetness, the joy, and the brightness of heart 
promised to those who will in real earnest live the 
Christian life. 


CHURCH BELLS 
By THE RicHT REVEREND Lucius SmiTH, D.D. 


“There is neither speech nor language, but their voices 
are heard.’—PSALM Xix. 3. 


‘Tue Psalmist speaks of two ways in which God’s 
messages come to men. ‘The heavens declare the 
glory of God and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.’’ The universe in which we dwell is a revela- 
tion of the greatness, the power, the wisdom, the 
beneficence of the Creator and Ruler of all things. 
But God speaks to us also in the words of inspired 
men, lawgivers, teachers, poets, prophets. The second 
part of this Psalm sounds the praises of the law, the 
testimony, the statutes, the commandments of the 
Lord. ‘The law of the Lord is an undefiled law, 
converting the soul.” 

There are two ways, therefore, in which God com- 
municates with men and in which men communicate 
with one another. 

Think of some of the ways in which we communicate 
with each other without words. There is the kindly 
smile with which we greet a friend, there is the pressure 
of the hand which sometimes means more than words 
could express, there is the kiss of affection. And what 
is the music of the great Masters but the expression of 
thoughts and feelings, too vague or too vast to be 
imprisoned in definite words and forms of speech? 
And does not the bugle-call, wordless though it is, 
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convey its meaning as fully and clearly as the spoken 
word of command? 

Then there is the other mode of communication 
by speech and language. Think of the marvellous gift 
of speech possessed by civilized men. By means of 
language we can convey ideas with wonderful definite- 
ness and precision from mind to mind. We can not 
only present a mental picture of external objects or 
events, we can make our inmost feelings known, we 
can arouse corresponding feelings in others, we can ex- 
press abstract conceptions and thought relations with 
marvellous clearness and accuracy, we can in some 
degree satisfy the human craving for the beautiful, 
the true, the good. But while we value supremely the 
power of articulate expression which we possess, we 
do not despise or disparage the older, vaguer, wider 
means of inarticulate speech, which make their 
universal appeal, and which reach their consummation 
in the noblest music and in the greatest works of art. 
God Himself speaks to us in the heavens which declare 
His glory as well as in the Law of the Lord which 
converts the soul. 

The Church Bells are inarticulate messengers 
bringing a message from God to men. They have 
neither speech nor language but their voices are heard 
and their sound goeth out into all lands. 

What, then, is their message? First of all, they tell 
us that there is a God. They sound from a building 
dedicated to and set apart for the worship of God. 
Everywhere throughout the world there are temples, 
that is, places cut off from ordinary uses and conse- 
crated to sacred purposes. Plutarch of old wrote, 
“You may travel the world over and you will find no 
city or community of people without temples or altars 
where the gods are worshipped and where sacrifices 
are offered to them.” There is a universal impulse 
in human nature prompting men to believe in the 
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existence of and to realize their relations with a Being 
or Beings beyond and above humanity. This universal 
impulse cannot be based upon a delusion, but it is 
only by slow degrees that men have come to a true, 
uplifting, inspiring and ennobling conception of the 
Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and earth. The 
bells as they ring out proclaim this great faith. They 
are heard by the careless and thoughtless, who perhaps 
never enter a place of worship, and they cannot but 
remind them of God and duty and human destiny. 
There are well-authenticated stories of how men have 
been restrained from acts of sin or folly by the pealing 
forth of Church bells, bringing back to their minds 
the thought of God and of the account they must give 
to Him of their lives. 7 

And, in the second place, the bells speak to us of 
Jesus Christ. They sound out from a Christian 
Church. It is not enough to be sure that there is a 
God. We need to know the character of the God we 
believe in. We need to know how He thinks of and 
feels towards us. We need to know that He is a Being 
Whom we can love and upon Whom we can rely with 
absolute trust at all times and under all circumstances. 
And we are Christians, that means we take our con- 
ceptions of God from Jesus Christ. He tells us that 
God is Our Father, that He loves us, each one of us, 
as a Father loves His child. He bids us see the 
Father’s love in Himself. ‘‘He that seeth Me seeth 
the Father,’’ He says. In His life of love and death 
of sacrifice we see the revelation of a love that passeth 
knowledge, and we know that it sufficeth for all our 
needs. When the bells ring out their sound reaches 
the lonely bed of the solitary sufferer, the heart- 
stricken mourner, the despondent and despairing, and 
by God’s grace it may bring comfort and strength as 
it speaks of the love of the God Whom we have come to 
know injJesus Christ. 
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And, once more, the bells remind us that we believe 
in the Holy Ghost. The same God Who made and 
rules over all, and Who manifested Himself as a God 
of love in Jesus Christ, is always near us as a living, 
life-giving Spirit, ever ready to strengthen us, to guide 
us, to comfort us if we will turn to Him for help. 
The bells are used to summon the people around to the 
worship of God’s House, where they may be brought 
under the special influences of the Spirit of God. 
They call the sinful, that they may come and hear 
the message of forgiveness to all penitent and trustful 
souls; they call the sorrowful, that they may find 
comfort in the realization of the loving sympathy 
of Christ; they call the weary, that they may find 
refreshment, the weak that they may find strength, 
the strong and brave that they may renew their 
strength and courage. Their message is: ‘The 
Spirit and the bride say, Come, and let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely.” 


THE WorLD-CALL TO THE CHURCH 
By THE REVEREND GILDART Jackson, M.A, 


“The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 

ave few; pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 

that He will send forth labourers into His harvest.’’— 
St. MATTHEW ix. 37, 38. 


JEsus CHRIST was going about all the cities and villages 
preaching and healing. And being moved with 
compassion because the multitudes were distressed, 
and scattered as sheep without a shepherd, He spoke 
these words. One thing to notice is that He was healing 
as well as preaching, and, therefore, a harvest of bodies 
as well as a harvest of souls was apparently referred to 
in His words. This is especially to be noticed in view 
of what we are told in the beginning of the next 
chapter, to which perhaps our text should be attached 
rather than be made to close a chapter. For what 
is said there? that Jesus Christ sent out the twelve 
whom He chose and called Apostles to cast out demons 
and to heal diseases. And in St. Luke’s Gospel, where 
the same words are found, they are the introduction 
to the mission of the seventy disciples sent to heal the 
sick and preach the Kingdom of God. We seem then 
not to be justified in applying Our Lord’s words to 
spiritual work alone, but to be compelled to admit 
care for the body into missionary work. And this is 
no doubt done to some extent, whether by the employ- 
ment of medical missionaries or by the way in which 
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missionaries so busy themselves by teaching the arts 
of civilization to the peoples among whom they live, 
or by our organizations at home such as Work Parties, 
which to some extent have direct reference to the 
bodies of men. But, I am not sure that this side is 
always looked on in the way which the mention of it 
in the New Testament seems to imply. In our days 
the care for the bodies is rather for the purpose of 
getting at the souls: we do not send out missionaries 
for the benefit of the heathens’ bodies alone: if it 
were not for their souls we should for the most part 
leave their bodies to take care of themselves. Not 
perhaps all of us, for there have been missionaries of 
civilization without any ulterior object; but for the 
most part. With us the care of the bodies is not so 
much for the bodies themselves as to create confidence 
and gratitude, or as a sort of reward for their having 
yielded their souls. We heal the heathen: we clothe 
the converts. But thus we follow only half the 
Lord’s example: for He had true pity for their bodily 
as well as their spiritual state. Let us, then, not 
forget the body while we work for the soul; let us have 
as true a compassion for the bodily needs as we have 
for the spiritual; let not one be a means for the other 
and so a suspicion be cast on our real care for men’s 
bodies, but let us look on both as ends and objects 
in themselves, and each of them missionary work. 

The other circumstance I shall notice is that there 
was then a much greater disproportion between means 
and ends than there is now. The workers were fewer 
in proportion to the harvest. Then there was but 
Jesus Christ and His little band of disciples to attack 
first the Jewish nation and afterwards the world. 
We must take out of the comparison the divine power 
of Our Lord, for that is of course as much available 
now as then. The remembrance of this is an encour- 
agement as well as a caution against applying the words 
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too literally. For if the world was conquered even 
then, with such smallness of numbers, may it not be 
conquered now with greater numbers and therefore 
more continuous pressure? 

Of these things the circumstances remind us. Now 
let us see what we may learn from the words them- 
selves. The Lord compared the peoples whom He 
desired to serve to a plenteous harvest. This implied 
that they were ready to be dealt with in the particular 
way in which He was dealing with them. He was not 
forcing His favours on people who needed them not, 
like a man who should set to work to reap green corn, 
but busied Himself about those who were ripe. So 
far as we can see, the ripeness in this case was the 
consciousness of misery and helplessness. They 
fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep having 
no shepherd. Their bodily and spiritual condition 
was bad, and they knew it, but could see no way of 
escape. They were thus ready for the sickle, the 
fields were white to harvest. All this teaches us that 
we should not in our Missionary enterprises go forth 
as it were at large and by chance, but should distin- 
guish and choose. Circumstances arise from time to 
time which show that here or there there are conditions 
which make it possible that peoples will receive any 
new teaching, and are capable of being raised to a 
higher level. Not always simple distress is enough— 
not always low material conditions or degraded 
religious rites and customs; but a certain amount of 
consciousness of misery, a certain discontent and look- 
ing out of themselves. And we need not fear that by 
thus limiting the area in which missionary work will 
be successful we are giving any encouragement to 
indifference or any rebuff to earnest zeal. There will 
always be a wide field in which the harvest is white 
waiting for the labourers to enter and reap. The good 
this consideration will do will be to save some useless 
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labour, and perhaps to save some valuable lives. 
Lives are not lost which are given up for Christ’s sake 
in heathen lands if there has been reasonable care and 
foresight, even though daring may now and then have 
conquered prudence, for he who would win much must 
risk something; but they are lost when there has been 
foolhardiness and careless ignorance of circumstances. 
The times and the seasons must be regarded; one must 
not expect to reap everywhere all the year round. 

Let us notice, too, that this harvest, on which we 
are called to look as well as the disciples—for no one 
can say that it has been completely gathered in—is 
called the harvest of the Lord. ‘Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth labourers 
into His harvest.’’ And being the Lord’s harvest we 
must be sure that the work will somehow or other be 
done. If we do not do our part some one else will be 
found who will, and the work will be finished in a style 
different from what we expected, perhaps fail to be 
done as it appears to us, but none the less be truly done 
according to His will. We cannot expect that our 
individual adhesion or secession can affect the accom- 
plishment of His eternal purposes. We have to use 
human means, and if those means be not used it seems 
to us that the ends desired cannot be attained; but 
we have not yet arrived at the discovery of all even 
human means, and beyond these are infinite resources 
we cannot imagine. After all, taken on the great scale, 
the work is at the least as much for our benefit as for 
those we work for. God will find some means of 
reaping His harvest. He will not let it rot away 
and be wasted. The millions who do not know Him 
are nevertheless known by Him, and loved by Him; 
they will be looked after whatever we may do. 

Therefore one way in which we may look at this 
kind of work is by seeing in it a privilege, a favour, 
which Our Lord and Master has conferred upon us. 
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He chooses us from time to time, as we come into 
opportunities of education or money or influence, to 
do this particular part of the work He wishes to be 
done. We are favoured by being called in to take a 
share in His business. And by His further favour 
He makes this work of ours coincide with what should 
be our own inclinations and desires. What stronger 
desire should we have, if we are in any worthy sense 
disciples of Christ, than to do good in all ways to those 
who are in any need or sorrow? He went about doing 
good; it should be our delight to do the same, and 
therefore to welcome all chances (which are no chances, 
but the special orders of Our Lord to us) of carrying 
the knowledge of His name, and the skill we have 
learned by the education of centuries, to those who 
are in distress by the lack of both or either. These 
are our brethren as being, like ourselves, the children 
of God. The humanity which, though dimly seen in 
others, was fully revealed only by Jesus Christ ought 
to have taken up its abode in us and made us liable 
to be touched by the knowledge of any need in them, 
and glad to be able to respond to their appeals made, 
it may be, all unconsciously to themselves. And 
this widely extended charity does not of necessity 
become so attenuated by being extended as to be little 
more than a name or a fancy: for we are bound to see 
that our labour is expended in the best way, and that 
involves the search after information, and some sort 
of knowledge of those whom we try to benefit. It isno 
complete recognition of Foreign Missions which makes 
a man say he believes they are good and to be sup- 
ported, and then gives his subscription and thinks 
no more about it, supposing that that is all his duty. 
We must have some sort of intimacy, some knowledge 
of the conditions, and, therefore, some sort of imagina- 
tion of the people we desire to benefit, before we can 
in any true way help them from the same motives 
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that moved Our Lord to help, and, therefore, have 
ourselves the Christian disposition. 

Though the harvest is the Lord’s, and, therefore, 
certain to be reaped, yet we can quicken the inevitable 
end. If we take up the share that is laid on us, if 
we do our part with vigour and earnestness, the 
Kingdom of Christ will be extended, the acceptance 
of the rule of God will be hastened. So can the crea- 
ture push on the plans of the Creator: so can he be 
a fellow-worker with his God. And is not every 
instant of time gained an advantage? Is it not 
something that here and there those who are lying in 
miseries of all sorts should have their condition light- 
ened for half a life-time, for years, even for months 
or days: may we not refuse to delay more than we 
must delay for necessary information and preparation : 
must we not hasten on and do all we can while we have 
time? Some have heightened this picture by the 
imagination of the utter and eternal loss of those 
who never in their lifetime have heard the news of the 
Gospel, and have bade us hasten to catch those who 
by each instant’s delay are irremediably gone; but 
such teaching is to my mind hardly the Gospel at all. 
That you should help does not make the difference 
between eternal joy and endless woe; but it may 
make the difference of years, and that surely is enough 
for any one who calls over himself the name of Christ. 

Another thing I notice in the words of Christ. 
He bids us pray to the Lord of the harvest for labourers. 
This is indeed but an illustration of the doctrine we 
have been taught all our lives, that there is continual 
communion between God and man, and that good 
thoughts and good desires are sent from time to time 
from God to us, impelling us to action in His service. 
He sends His labourers into His harvest. Some 
I daresay would be glad to limit this sending, and 
would maintain that here is an intimation that they 
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who work in the Lord’s vineyard are to be regularly 
called and sent according to some order recognized — 
as divine. But I would not so limit either in sending 
or in the special work for which that mission or 
sending qualifies. It is not merely the ordained 
ministers of God’s Word and Sacraments who are sent 
to reap the divine harvest; they truly, but others 
besides they. All they who receive into their souls 
the desire to do something towards bringing those 
outside within the fold of Christ, and who welcoming 
that message from God, do their best to carry it into 
action—they are the reapers in the Lord’s harvest: 
and all they who though they do not directly influence 
or try to influence by pen or tongue those who do not 
know the Lord, yet by work of any kind or by gifts 
provide that such should be supported, or alleviate 
the bodily ills of those whose souls their brethren try 
to touch—all these are the sent, the missionaries, the 
apostles of God; and it is for these that Christ bids us 
pray. For labourers of all kinds, so that they be 
willing and earnest ones. We pray for them: He 
sends them. Let us not forget that in thus praying 
we may be praying for ourselves, and asking for our- 
selves the best of all gifts, the gift of the Spirit of God, 
to move us on towards the exercise of our duty, the 
taking some share in the spread of the recognition 
of the Kingdom of God. 
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